o 


15  Cents 


iljf  OCNCRAL  INFORMMIOM 


THI^fOURTH^eSTATI 


An  advertising  program  that  rrieets  today 
tougher  competition 


HEINZ  ; 
II  DIIECTOR 
llllAISES 
IfWSPAPERS 


Factory  sa  plans  today  require 
intreased  ;ntion  to  selling  at 
th  retail  .rvel.  Promises  of  profit 
on  a  brand  are  meaningless  to  a 
retailer  unless  realized  by  actual 
sales. 

Faced  with  his  own  need  for 
turnover  and  profit,  the  retailer 
is  cutting  down  brands  per 
product  classification  and  turn- 
ing  more  to  self-service.  He  has 
little  time  for  shelf-warmers  or 
persona!  selling. 

What  the  retailer  stocks  is 
primarily  what  the  consumer 
wants.  Advertising  designed  to 
influence  the  retailer  today 
means  the  kind  of  advertising 
that  delivers  the  consumer  to 
the  store  with  a  pre-sold  brand 


preference. 

The  Chicago  Tribune  has 
worked  out  a  sound  procedure 
by  which  you  can  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  situation  at  the 
critical  retail  level.  It  is  based 
on  a  firsthand  knowledge  of 
Chicago.  Proved  here,  it  can  be 
used  in  other  markets. 

Because  it  is  integrated  with 
retail  thinking  and  practice, 
the  Tribune  plan  gets  quick 
support  from  retailers.  Because 
it  develops  a  definite  consumer 
—franchise  for  a  brand,  meas¬ 
urable  as  an  important  per¬ 
centage  of  the  buying  by 
consumers,  it  earns  larger 
inventories  and  better  store 
display. 


If  you  want  a  higher  volume 
of  sales,  here  is  the  way  to  get 
it.  If  you  want  to  get  a  greater 
share  of  the  business  out,  you 
can  use  this  plan.  Whether  you 
sell  package  goods  or  big  units, 
you  can  employ  it  to  start  a 
chain  reaction  of  response  and 
enthusiasm  that  will  put  you 
in  a  stronger  market  position 
A  Tribune  representative 
will  be  glad  to  tell  you  how 
you  can  apply  this  consumer- 
franchise  plan  in  your  business. 
Ask  him  to  call.  Do  it  now 
while  the  matter  is  fresh  in 
your  mind. 

Chicago  Tribune 

THE  WORLD’S  GREATEST  NEWSPAPER 


^  times  squam 

Htwromt  It,  M.  Y. 


INTERTYPE 


INTRODUCES  A 
NEW  ERA 
IN  PRINTING 

now.Jype  set  on  film 


The  Fotosetter*  photographic  line  composing 
machine  produces  justified  composition  in  gal¬ 
ley  form  directly  on  film  or  photographic 
paper ...  in  a  single  operation.  The  Fotosetter 
machine  offers  exclusive  typesetting  advan¬ 
tages.  To  wit  .  .  . 


Saves  costly  steps  because  Fotosetter  compo¬ 
sition  can  be  directly  reproduced  on  offset- 
lithographic,  gravure  and  letterpress  plates, 
using  standard  platemaking  methods. 

Provides  composition  of  exceptional  beauty 

that  faithfully  reproduces  the  designer’s  letter, 
sharp  in  every  detail  down  to  the  finest  serif 
or  hairline. 

Permits  full-kerning  of  roman  and  italic  letters 
for  better-fitting  copy. 

*  Offers  sharp,  clean  enlargements  that  are  free 

*  from  ragged  edges,  need  no  retouching. 

"  The  Intertype  Fotosetter  is  the  only  keyboard- 

*  operated  photographic  line  composing  machine 
in  commercial  use.  Look  into  the  many  advan¬ 
tages  of  Fotosetter  composition.  Send  for  fully 
illustrated  “New  Horizons”  booklet. 

FOR  PHOTOGRAPHIC  COMPOSITION,  TOO, 
LOOK  TO  PROGRESSIVE  INTERTYPE 

‘The  nomes  FOTOSEHER.  FOTOFONT.  FOTOMAT  orul  VIS'LITE  ore  registered  trodemorks 

Intertype  Corporation 

SIOOKIYN  2.  M  Y. 

CHICAGO  S,  ILL 
SAN  riANCISCO  11.  CAL 
LOS  ANGELES  15.  CAL 
NEW  ORLEANS  10.  LA. 

taowl  m  (odwoUW  Old  Mwn  ROSTON  10.  MASS. 


/  NU  w. . .  only  O  cities  in  the  United  States*  have 

larger  circulations  than 

the  Minneapolis  Sunday  Tribune 

^more  than  6^,000  in  the  Upper  Midwest. 

Minneapolis 
®tar  and  Tribune  ]m^ 

IWORt  THAN  615,000  SUNDAY  •  405.000  DAIIY  AV/ 


JVew  York 
Chicago 
Los  Angeles 
Philadelphia 
Boston 


of  the  judges,  the  MinneapsolisStar 
and  Tribune  will  award: 

$500  First  Prize,  10  Second  Prizes  of  $50 

SIMPLE  RULES:  (1)  Entries  are  limited 
to  men  and  women  in  the  general 
advertising  profession,  and  must 
be  submitted  on  business  letter¬ 
head  stationery  (2)  You  may  enter 
the  contest  as  often  as  you  wish. 
(3)  Contest  closes  at  11:59  p.  m. 
Saturday,  March  1,  1952,  and  all 
entries  considered  for  prizes  must 
be  {wstmarked  on  or  before  that 
time.  (4)  Announcement  of  winners 
will  be  made  in  this  publication 
about  six  weeks  after  close  of  con¬ 
test.  (5)  Decision  of  judges  must 
(alas!)  be  considered  final.  Address: 
The  Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune 
“5  Contest”,  Dept.  D,  Minneapolis 
15,  Minnesota. 


FABULOUS  OPPORTUNITY! 

Here’s  a  contest  for  advertising 
people  that  takes  next  to  no  time, 
and  practically  no  work  at  all.  You 
don’t  even  have  to  be  able  to 
count!  (We  KNOW  there  are  355 
numeral  5’s  in  the  illustration.) 

All  you  need  do  is  consider  the 
importance  of  these  Upper  Mid¬ 
west  newspapers  in  sound  media¬ 
planning  and  resultful  selling  .  .  . 
and  then  finish  the  following  sen¬ 
tence  in  15  words  or  less: 

'*Th«  Minn«apolit  Star  ond  Tribun*  are 
among  the  best  newspaper  advertising 

buys  in  America  because . " 

For  the  best  entries  in  the  opinion 
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SYRACUSE 

HERALD  JOURNAL  -  POST  STANDARD 

(Evening)  (Morning) 

HERALD-AMERICAN  POST-STANDARD 

(Sunday)  (Sunday) 


ANPA  anH  Safety  This  condition  was  further  em- 

To  THE  Editor:  My  attention  phasized  when  the  local  Civil  De- 
has  been  directed  to  a  letter  from  fense  staged  a  10  minute  air-raid 
Paul  H.  Coburn  (E&P,  Jan.  19)  drill.  Whereas  the  dailies  were  in¬ 
calling  attention  to  the  value  of  formed  as  to  the  exact  time  of  the 
the  National  Safety  Council.  drill,  and.  therefore,  were  geared 
Some  years  ago,  when  W.  H.  for  the  demonstration,  the  week- 
Cameron  was  Managing  Director  lies  had  no  advance  notice, 
of  the  Council  he  and  the  writer  I  do  not  know  how  much  of  a 
had  several  conferences  with  re-  campaign  other  weeklies  are  wag- 
spect  to  the  desirability  of  encour-  ing  for  this  recognition,  but  T  real- 
aging  newspapers  to  join  the  Coun-  ize  that  in  order  to  establish  a 
cil,  under  the  auspices  of  the  good  journalistic  newspaper  with 
ANPA.  The  idea  failed,  principally  news  of  the  community,  borough 
because  it  was  necessary  that  mem-  and  city,  it  is  necessary  that  week- 
bership  fees  be  paid  for  each  news-  lies  be  officially  accredited, 
paper  participating  according  to  Abner  E.  Kohn, 

the  size  of  the  fleet  operating.  Editor  and  Publisher, 

The  Safe  Driving  Campaign,  Fieldstone  Publishing  Co., 

sponsored  jointly  by  the  ANPA  Glen  Oaks,  N.  Y. 

and  the  ICMA,  is  a  wholly  news¬ 
paper  sponsored  undertaking  and  (E&P  asked  local  officials  about 
exacts  no  membership  fee  from  this  situation  and  got  a  uniform 
participants.  The  campaign  is  now  reply:  “Regulations  don’t  make 
in  its  12th  year  and  has  resulted  any  provision  for  accrediting  re¬ 
in  the  marked  reduction  in  acci-  porters  from  weekly  newspapers.’’) 
dents  of  all  types.  Effective  June 
1,  1951,  in  New  York  State  and  at  An  Idea  for  Peace 
subsequent  times  in  other  states, 
both  the  National  Bureau  of  Casu¬ 
alty  Underwriters  and  the  Mutual 
Companies  have  equalized  Class  2 
property  daimage  coverage  with 
Class  3  with  substantial  reductions 
in  cities  having  100,000  or  more 
population  throughout  the  United 
States.  The  insurance  companies 
made  this  reduction  because  of  the 
splendid  record  made  by  the  par¬ 
ticipants  in  our  Safe  Driving  Cam¬ 
paign.  In  the  not  too  distant  future 
we  hope  to  effect  a  reduction  in 
bodily  injury  rates. 

Effective  the  first  of  this  year, 

253  newspaper  managements  pub¬ 
lishing  456  newspapers  will  be  par¬ 
ticipating  in  the  campaign. 

R.  A.  Cooke, 

Mgr.,  Traffic  Department, 

ANPA,  New  York. 


Busy  Cross  Sedion,  U.  S.  A. 
Busy  Crossroads,  N.  Y.  Slate 
Busy  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


This  "better  than  average”  market  at  the 
crossroad  of  New  York  State’s  main  trans¬ 
portation  arteries  is  a  key  distribution  center. 
Add  its  diversified  industrial  city  to  its  rich 
agricultural  country  and  you  have  a  consistent 
market  for  greater  consumption  of  known 
products  and  services. 

447  manufacturing  plants  employ  more  than 
60,000  workers,  diversity  that  maintains  con¬ 
sistently  high  purchasing  power. 

Central  New  York’s  agriculture  and  dairy 
farms  sales  volume  hits  the  80  million  dollar 
mark. 

734  wholesale  establishments  are  taking  ad¬ 
vantage  of  this  geographical  center  which 
offers  transportation  facilities  to  the  tune  of 
547  million  dollars  in  annual  wholesale  sales. 


United  Press  report  received 
by  the  New  Bedford  (Mass.) 
Standard-Times:  “Although  never 
officially  stated,  it  generally  was 
To  the  Editor:  The  story  of  the  understood  that  Farouk  divorced 
Evanston  community  weekly  news-  his  first  wife.  Queen  Farida,  be- 
papers  in  your  December  15th  cause  she  failed  to  give  him  a  son  ’ 
issue  was  extremely  important  to  and  hair.’’ 
me  as  the  publisher  of  a  weekly  ■ 

newspaper  in  suburban  New  York.  Sale  ad  in  the  Dallas  (Tex.) 

During  the  years  I  have  been  Morning  News:  “Vi  Off — Exquis- 
associated  with  weeklies  in  New  ite  Negligees.” 

York  City  I  discovered  that  they  ■ 

were  so  completely  overshadowed  Men’s  fashions,  as  reported  by 
by  the  metropolitan  dailies  that  the  Knoxville  (Tenn.)  News- 
we  had  to  fight  for  recognition  Sentinel:  “Ten  years  ago  a  gentle- 
from  both  police  and  fire  depart-  man  wouldn’t  consider  anything 
ments.  Unless  a  reporter  of  a  but  pure  white  cotton  shorts  .  .  • 
community  paper  is  well  known  Now  the  same  man  not  only  wel- 
to  a  policeman  at  an  automobile  comes  color  but  actually  enjoys 
accident,  for  example,  the  press  frivolity  in  his  drawers.” 
representative  is  shunted  away  in  ■ 

his  coverage  of  the  story.  Other  Headline  in  the  Rockford  (III-) 
than  a  business  card  or  a  home-  Register-Republic:  “Powerful 
made  press  card,  the  reporter  of  Spray  Blows  Up;  Patrons  Lose 
a  weekly  has  no  identification.  Srats.” 


COMPLETE  COVERAGE 
at  ONE  LOW  COST 


\For  test  campaigns  or  general  sales  expansion 

SYRACUSE  NEWSPAPERS 

deliver  complete,  economical  coverage  of 
this  busy  cross  section,  U.  S,  A.,  at  the 
crossroads  of  the  nation’s  Number  One 
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□  600,000  pounds  □  6,000,000  pounds 
□  60,000,000  pounds 


It  sounds  incredible,  but  sixty  million  pounds 
per  day  is  the  right  answer  .  .  .  enough  meat  to 
lill  15,000  two-ton  trucks! 

Just  as  incredible  is  the  smooth  functioning  of 
the  complicated  system  of  meat  distribution.  It 
puts  all  this  meat  where  vou  want  it,  when  you 
want  it,  and  in  the  vast  variety  of  kinds  in  w  hich 
you  want  it. 


Sixty  million  pounds  of  meat  a  day  is  a  big 
order,  ami  it  takes  a  big  industry  to  fill  it.  More 
than  1,000  meat  packing  companies  throughout 
the  United  States  contribute  to  the  job. 

And  the  truly  surprising  fact  is  not  how  effi¬ 
ciently  they  do  it,  but  that  they  do  it  (and  have 
been  doing  it  for  years)  at  a  Imver  service  c«)st  than 
for  almost  any  other  /wwf. 


AMERICAN  MEAT  INSTITUTE 

Headquarters^  Chicago  •  Members  throughout  the  U.  S. 
editor  &  PUBLISHER  for  January  26,  1952 


OVER 


6 


MILES 


OF  FILM  A  DAY 
AT  MICRO-PHOTO 


•i*  ‘J 


The  most  advanced  techniques  and  the  new¬ 
est  in  processing  equipment  give  Micro- 
Photo  the  capacity  to  serve  you  whether 
your  requirements  call  for  microfilming  ten 
or  a  hundred  pages  a  day ...  or  a  million 
pages  of  back  files.  You’ll  like  the  razor- 
sharp  images,  too  . .  .  the  direct  result  of 
years  of  specialized  experience  in  the  news¬ 
paper  field. 


OVER  200  newspapers  use 
MICRO-PHOTO’S  microfilm  service, 
because  it  cuts  costs  . . .  saves  space 
. . .  speeds  reference  work. 


Write  today  for  booklet  on 
modern  microfilming  methods 


MimiO  SEH  BUREAU 

4614  PROSPECT  AVENUE 
CLEVELAND  3,  OHIO 


lAJliat  Our  l^eaderA 


{Continued  from  page  2) 


diplomats  have  tried  and  have  to  their  readers,  wrote,  “Published 


failed  miserably. 

HERE  IS  A  WAY  THAT  THIS 


next  door  to  the  Opera  House.” 
This  may  not  be  as  formal  as  giv- 


MIRACLE  CAN  BE  ACCOM-  ing  125  Church  street,  but  it  tells 


1  PLISHED. 

I  Whenever 


a  reader  better  where  to  buy  a 
subscription  and  where  to  place 


j  word  of  “mother”  or  “baby”  it  his  advertisement.  The  Penny 

,  seems  to  tug  at  the  heart  strings.  Press,  another  Santa  Cruz  paper, 

no  matter  what  language  is  used,  in  1895  located  itself  by  writing. 
Let  each  mother  in  the  United  “Opposite  the  Post  Office.” 

States  adopt  a  foreign  mother.  In  soliciting  local  articles  the 
These  United  States  mothers  write  Penny  Press  was  not  too  proud  to 

,  “homey”  letters  to  these  foreign  write,  “Copy,  if  not  used,  will  be 

mothers.  They  should  discuss  returned,  if  stamps  are  sent  for 
motherly  problems  with  their  cor-  that  purpose.”  Such  human  and 
'  respondents.  They  should  impress  straight-forward  writing  made  the 
i  one  another  how  much  they  each  papers  of  the  last  century  not  only 
love  their  own  babies.  Whether  easy  but  entertaining  to  read.  Un- 
:  they  be  “babes  in  arms”  or  grown  der  the  Penny  Press’s  name  was 
i  up  children.  Let  them  discuss  the  written,  “Independent  —  No 
futility  of  war  with  its  destruction  String,”  and  it  meant  just  that. 

;  and  high  costs  of  arms.  You  may  What  could  be  more  clear  and  cf- 
call  it  propaganda,  but  it  will  do  fective  than  to  use  the  language  of 
much  to  bring  back  peace.  The  their  readers? 
mothers  in  foreign  lands  will  dis-  When  soliciting  for  advertisc- 
cuss  these  letters  with  their  men  ments  the  Penny  Press  carried  a 
folks  and  they  in  turn  will  make  line,  “One  man’s  money  will  buy 
demands  of  the  powers  that  be  of  just  as  much  space  in  this  paper 
their  native  lands.  They  too  will  as  another’s  will.”  We  may  laugh 
see  the  real  demand  for  peace.  at  such  unpretentious  writing  to- 
This  is  a  campaign  that  can  be  day,  but  if  people  of  the  last  cen- 
started  by  local  newspapers  every-  lury  had  to  read  our  sterile  make- 
where  in  the  United  States,  and  up  and  dry  style  of  writing  they 
it  will  accomplish  the  purposes  would  probably  fall  asleep  out  of 


that  our  diplomats  failed  at,  i.e., 
peace.  The  local  women’s  organ¬ 
izations  and  the  clergy  will  back 
it  100%.  Such  a  campaign  will 
cost  our  mothers  a  few  stamps. 

M.  J.  Klein, 

280  Broadway. 

New  York  7,  N.  Y. 

For  More  Human 
Newspapers 


sheer  boredom. 

Hector  Bossange, 
1001  Sierra  Street, 
Berkeley  7,  Calif. 


^ lien 


For  More  Human  50  Years  Ago— Principal  topic 

Newspapers  before  the  Association  of  Ameri- 

To  THE  Editor:  Amid  the  com-  can  Advertisers  is:  “To  what  ex- 
plexities  of  modern  society,  it  is  tent  and  why  is  known  circulation 
of  no  help  to  be  confronted  daily  n  basis  of  value  common  to  all 
by  newspapers  which  are  straight-  advertisers?” 
laced  and  sterile  in  their  tone  and  From  Editor  &  Publisher 

makeup.  ♦  *  * 

But  this  style — ^peculiar  to  pres-  30  Years  Ago — The  New  York 
ent-day  journalism  —  has  not  al-  Globe,  with  the  appointment  of 
ways  been  the  rule.  In  the  latter  John  T.  Flynn  as  managing  editor 
part  of  the  last  century  there  exist-  and  R.  H.  McCaw  as  city  editor, 
ed  a  tone  in  newspaper  writing  abandons  the  universal  desk  sys- 
which  was  unrestrained  and  alive  tern  and  returns  to  separate  city, 
with  imagination  and  frankness.  telegraph  and  cable  desks. 

Such  a  style  of  writing  appeared  From  Editor  &  Publisher 


with  imagination  and  frankness. 

Such  a  style  of  writing  appeared 
in  Santa  Cruz  County  of  Califor¬ 
nia,  as  it  did  in  any  other  county 
throughout  the  United  States. 


10  Years  Ago — District  of  Col¬ 
umbia  court  says  the  FCC  cannot 


Take  for  example  the  Santa  (Jeny  a  broadcast  license  merely 
Cruz  Surf  which  in  1883  had  as  its  because  the  applicant  publishes  a 
slogan  under  its  name,  “Will  dash  newspaper.  .  .  .  The  1941  leader, 
against  your  doorstep  at  high  tide  Washington  (D.  C.)  Star,  carried 
every  evening  for  1214c  per  week.”  24,022,352  lines  of  advertising. 


Conservative  papers  of  today  might  From  Editor  &  Publisher 

claim  this  to  be  undignified,  but 

it  is  a  far  more  human  approach  A  »  /l/l 

to  their  readers  than  the  present-  ^  J  lloU) 

day  captions  of,  “Entered  as  Sec-  *  *  * 

ond-Class  matter  under  the  Postal  Jhe  1951  leader,  Milwaukee 
Acts”.  (Wis.)  Journal,  carried  45,649,- 

Likewise,  newspapers  today  have  849  lines  of  advertising,  reports 
a  policy  of  building-up  their  self-  Media  Records, 
importance.  But  the  old  Surf,  in¬ 
stead  of  giving  their  street  addres^ 
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4-H  Club  Field  Crops  winner,  Ray  Riley  from  Texas,  tells  Marl  Jo  Engstrom,  a  Chicago  Junior  Achievement  worker, 
about  a  champion  steer  from  an  American  farm— a  feature  attraction  at  the  1951  International  Live  Stock  Exposition. 


Leaders  of  our  future. •• 


America  has  begun  a  new  year. 

Who  is  there  among  us  who  does  not  hope  that  1952 
will  mean  a  lessening  of  tension  between  nations?  That 
it  will  see  inflation  held  in  check?  Our  economic  house 
in  better  order?  Above  all,  who  does  not  pray  for  freedom 
and  peace  for  the  whole  world? 

The  future  we  all  hope  our  nation  will  achieve  is  linked 
inseparably  with  our  young  people. 

Their  eagerness  to  accept  responsibility  wins  our  ad¬ 
miration.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  farm  boys  and  girls 
are  enrolled  in  4-H  Clubs;  older  boys  are  active  in  the 
Future  Farmers  of  America.  Through  their  accomplish¬ 
ments  many  farm  boys  and  girls  win  scholarships  to  col¬ 
leges  and  universities.  International  Harvester  provides 
some  of  these  scholarships. 


City  boys  and  girls  —  thousands  of  them  — learn  the 
responsibilities  of  business  through  the  Junior  Achieve¬ 
ment  movement.  They  organize  and  operate  small  com¬ 
panies  of  their  own,  some  of  which  Harvester  also  spon¬ 
sors.  Millions  of  other  young  people  are  enthusiastic  Boy 
Scouts,  Girl  Scouts,  or  belong  to  other  organizations  that 
help  prepare  them  for  citizenship. 

The  brightest,  surest  hope  for  America  rests  with  these 
yoimg  people  from  farm  and  city.  Though  they  live  in  a 
time  of  crisis,  they  are  unafraid.  They,  and  they  alone,  can 
bring  the  much-needed  leadership,  courage  and  deter¬ 
mination  to  keep  America  great  and  free. 

As  an  institution  which  could  grow  to  its  present  stature 
only  in  a  free  land,  International  Harvester  will  continue 
to  work  with  young  people ...  to  develop  talents  dedicated 
to  a  greater  America. 
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INTERNATIONAL  11  HARVESTER 


Chicago  1,  Illinois 

Builder  of  products  that  pay  for  themselves  in  use  .  .  .  International  Trucks  *  McCormick  farm 
Btfuipment  and  Farmall  Tractors  *  Crawler  Tractors  and  Power  Units  *  Refrigerators  and  Freezers 
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Yes, 

1951  was  the  33"*  year 
The  New  York  Times 
led  all  newspapers 
in  advertising 
in  the  world’s  biggest 
and  most  rewarding 

market 


Here’s  the  record: 

Total  advertising 

41,223,199  lines,  an  all-time  high 
for  any  New  York  newspaper 

Gain  over  1950 

1,648,828  lines,  almost  a  million 
lines  more  than  the  combined  gains 
of  the  only  two  other  New  York 
newspapers  that  had  gains 

Lead  over  second  newspaper 

7,514,879  lines 

Percent  of  field 

27.15  percent,  an  all-time  high 
for  any  New  York  newspaper 

Retail  advertising  (M  rw) 

18,796,766  lines,  tops  in  New  York 

Department  store  advertising  (Mm) 

9,501,014  lines,  tops  in  New  York 

General  advertising 

8,928,971  lines,  tops  in  the  U.  S. 

Automotive  advertising 

942,329  lines,  tops  in  New  York 

Financial  advertising 

I, 272,217  lines,  45th  year  of  being 
“first  in  the  world” 

Classified  advertising 

II, 235,735  lines,  as  much  as  all 
other  New  York  metropolitan 
newspapers  combined 

Here’s  the  reason: 

You  get  full  value  in  The  New  York  Times. 
Readers  get  more  out  of  The  Times 
because  there’s  more  in  The  Times  . . . 
more  news  than  anywhere  else  in  the 
world.  And  when  readers  get  more  out  of 
a  medium,  advertisers  get  more,  too. 


W«rk 


"AU  THf  NfWS  THAT'S  HT  TO  MINT  " 
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Editor  &  Publisher 


Every  Saturday  Since  1884 


THE  SPOT  NEWS  PAPER  OF  THE  NEWSPAPER  AND  ADVERTISING  FIELDS 


NAEA  Votes  ‘United  Front’ 
To  Sell  Newspaper  Ads 


Efforts  of  5  Allied  Organizations  “etemai  discon- 

Wm  Be  Enlisted— 700  at  Parley  Mr.  Maier  pointed  out  the  bulk 

of  the  merchandise  sold  has  been 

D  /-•  II  n  j  1.  moved  through  newspaper  adver- 

By  George  A.  Brandenburg 

„  ,r  j-  i  n  1  ,,  I  ^  -r-  L  He  took  occasion  to  chide  those 

Chicaco  —  Member  of  the  Harding,  5o«//i  Bend  (Ind.)  rr/b-  managers  who  say  they 

Newsier  Advertising  Executives  iwe.  voiced  his  associations  en-  newspapers 

of  more  extensively,  “if  we  only  had 

u  a  United  Front  to  step  up  the  in  a  statement  to  Editor  &  Pub-  formula  ”  He  said  they 

filing  impact  of  newspaper  adver-  usher  at  the  convention.  seemed  to  have  learned  the  formu- 

tising,  through  combined  efforts  “We  of  the  National  Newspa-  la  of  television,  magazines  and  ra- 

and  a  harder-hitting  promotional  pgr  Promotion  Association  are  dio,  yet  they  apparently  haven’t  ac- 
program,  nt  their  42nd  annual  giaj  (q  accept  the  invitation  of  quired  the  ability  to  know  how  to 
convention  here  this  week.  President  Heindel  to  cooperate  use  newspapers,  “a  productive  and 

A  record-breaking  attendance  NAEA,”  said  Mr.  Harding,  widely-used  medium.” 

of  nearly  700  members  adopted  “The  NN PA  has  always,  and  I  be-  Maier  warned  that  other 

a  resoluUon  implementing  the  ngve  alwavs  will  do  evervthine  in  j  warned  tnat  otner 

recommpnHqtionc  maHp  hv  loiiU  ‘  will  oo  everyining  in  are  constantly  shooting  at 

^ommendations  made  by  Louis  ,{5  power  to  further  the  interests  ,u~  npw^mrvr*!’  <ilipp  of  the  total 
E.  Heindel,  Madison  (Wis.)  of  ^r  industrv  We  surelv  wel-  a 

Newsoaners  retirinc  NAFA  nres-  our  inausiry.  vve  sureiy  wei  gd  volume,  thus  causing  newspa- 

isewspapers,  retiring  in  At  a  pres  come  the  opportunity  to  continue  to  kppn  rontinnallv  on  thei- 

ident,  in  his  keynote  address.  The  efforts  in  coooeration  with  continually  on  tnei. 

resolution  calline  for  closer  co-  li  enorts  in  cooperation  wiin  joes  from  a  selling  standpoint.  He 

resoiuiion,  caning  lor  Closer  co  nAEA  and  other  organizations  -mnhaciypH  the  nronoterf  new 

ordinated  efforts  to  produce  a  mentioned  bv  President  Heindel  ”  c 

continuing  flow  of  “modern  news-  "  ^  ^  Heindel  ..yy,,  j  front’’  is  not  intended 

paper  gelling  tools,”  was  intro-  „  aVa  already  being 

duced  by  Irwin  Maier,  Milwaukee  Honorary  Member  of  NAEA  and  done  by  newspapers,  but  rather  to 


(Wis.)  Journal  publisher  and 


president  when  the  first  get  newspapers  to  work  more 


chairman  of  the  Bureau  of  Adver-  ‘.‘United  Front”  rnovement  was  set  closely  together  in  their  joint  sell- 
tising  AN  PA  action,  resulting  in  the  Bu-  ing  efforts. 

'  S«k,  United  Snppor.  > 

v,*p'.  . recommerided  that  haven’t  fully  capitalized  on  president,  seconded  the  motion  to 

A«rte--  American  ^yj.  opportunities.  The  job  we  adopt  Mr.  Maier’s  resolution  for 

^  Newspa^r  Repre-  do,  primarily,  starts  at  united  action, 

sentatives,  National  Newspaper  r\n  y^nr  ti^u/cnarki>rc  **  * 

Promotion  Association  and  fihe  .  "  v  ^  ^ 

Association  of  Newspaper  Classi-  stresses  Ktcmal  Discontent  “Let’s  Get  Off  the  Bench,”  was 

fied  Advertising  Managers,  with  He  cited  the  estimated  $2,226,-  the  general  admonition  of  J.  Gar- 
the  help  of  the  Bureau  of  Adver-  000,000  ad  volume  in  newspapers  rett  Noonan,  Louisville  (Ky.) 
Using,  to  meet  the  challenge  of  'asf  year,  stating  that  despite  some  Courier-Journal  and  Times,  chair- 

competing  media _ magazines,  ra-  losses  in  the  national  field  to  man  of  the  NAEA-AANR-Bureau 

dk)  and  television.  magazines,  newspapers  are  doing  “More  Profits”  Committee,  in  urg- 

Inroads  made  by  “the  compe-  “pretty  well — but  want  to  do  bet-  ing  greater  selling  at  the  local 
tition”  during  the  past  year  served  ter.”  The  best  thing  about  NAEA  level  in  behalf  of  general  adver- 
to  spur  NAEA  members  and  their  and  the  other  allied  organizations,  tising. 

allied  associations  to  greater  ac- _ 

Uon  in  1952.  From  the  standpoint  I 
of  more  general  advertising  vol¬ 
ume,  speakers  prodded  newspaper 
admen  for  their  failure  to  sell 
their  medium  to  district  managers 
and  their  salesmen.  Too  few 
newspapers  have  taken  full  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  Bureau’s  “More 
Profits”  program  at  the  local  level, 
speakers  charged. 

President  Henry  Slamin  and  a 
committee  of  AANR  members 
met  with  the  Bureau’s  Plans  Com¬ 
mittee  and  NAEA  officers  to  take 
immediate  steps  to  put  the  “united 
front”  selling  efforts  to  work.  A 
^finite  program  of  “first  things  NEW  HIGH  COMMAND  of  the  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives 
first”  was  to  be  worked  out,  it  Association.  Left  to  right:  Laurence  T.  Knott,  Chicago  Sun-Times, 
was  stated.  first  vicepresident;  Herbert  G.  Wyman,  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette,  presi- 

NNPA  President  Clarence  dent;  and  Don  Bernard,  Washington  Post,  second  vicepresident. 
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FOR  LH'E,  says  the  NAE.A  mem¬ 
bership  card  presented  by  Irwin 
Maier,  ieft,  to  Richard  W.  Siocum, 
generai  manager  of  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Bulletin.  Only  seven  other 
gold  membership  honors  have  been 
issued  in  42  years. 

“Look  in  the  mirror,”  was  the 
way  Harold  S.  Barnes,  director  of 
the  Bureau  of  Advertising,  put  it 
in  asserting  that  newspapers  “are 
the  most  undersold  medium.” 

Mr.  Barnes  cited  the  high  de¬ 
gree  of  account  mortality  in  news¬ 
papers,  saying  that  the  “More 
Profits”  program,  if  put  to  work, 
can  cut  account  turnover.  He  out¬ 
lined  the  10  links  in  the  selling 
chain,  namely: 

Group  I — Advertiser  top  man¬ 
agement,  sales  managers,  advertis¬ 
er  departments,  agency  top  man¬ 
agement,  agency  media  directors. 

Group  II — riistrict  and  branch 
managers,  jobbers  and  distributors, 
manufacturers  and  jobbers’  sales¬ 
men,  retailers. 

Group  II,  he  said,  falls  on  the 
newspapers.  “This  is  area  where 
newspaper  selling  effort  has  been 
the  weakest,”  he  declared.  “This 
is  the  area  where  radio  and  tele¬ 
vision  are  running  rings  around 
us.” 

He  urged  newspapers  to  keep 
district  sales  managers  and  job¬ 
bers  sold  on  the  superiority  of 
newspapers,  “instead  of  Life,  La- 
Ladies’  Home  Journal  and  Milton 
Berle.”  Mr.  Barnes  stressed  the 
need  for  keeping  newspaprs  sold 
as  basic  medium,  not  a  supple¬ 
mentary  one.  How  well  newspa¬ 
pers  do  a  collective  selling  job,  he 
said,  will  determine  if  newspaper 
national  linage  coBtinues  its  down¬ 
ward  slide,  or  goes  upward  to  a 
new  high  in  1952. 

Warns  of  Competition 
William  A.  Greene,  assistant  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Bureau,  warned  the 
“competition  is  stealing  our  show.” 
He  pointed  out  that  newspapers 
have  the  manpower,  know  their 
markets  'and  have  the  personal 
contacts,  but  they  are  apparently 
taken  for  granted.  He  showed  how 
national  magazines  and  radio  are 
(Continued  on  page  65) 


n  •  Western  Union  28  hours 

«&lX  Ji^CpOl  JrlGCl  with  special  personnel  and  ma- 
t  •  ■!  #  chinery  to  transmit  the  record- 

IXLCICtO  1X1  L/CQly  S  breaking  messages  out  of  Potts- 
nnn  T  l  —  “P  Washington  fa- 

i|j)0#UUU  1  GlOQTCDll  cilities  for  22  hours  to  make  the 

PoTTSviLLE.  Pa— The  Pottsville  ““ 

Republican  bombarded  Washing-  T 

ton  on  Jan.  21  with  the  largest  W  GlIClirG  JjilSX 
telegram  appeal  in  the  history  of  «  m*  ■  i^T 
Western  Union  in  a  bid  to  have  15CII1  ^Ot 
the  Air  Force  locate  a  $74,000.-  ^  ^ 

000  depot  for  jet  planes  in  Schuyl-  OGIlCltOr  SQVS 
kill  County.  , 

Nine  giant  telegrams,  each  con-  ,  Henry 

taining  31,306  signatures  of  J- Wise  Republican  of  Watertown. 
Schuylkill  County  residents,  each  ^knowledged  this  week  that  his 
stretching  868  feet  on  a  continu-  bil  permitting  public  insj^ction  of 
ous  roll  of  paper  a  foot  thick  and  Prohibiting  news¬ 

weighing  five  pounds,  were  deliv-  P^Por  publication  was  inconsis- 
ered  to  the  White  House  for  Pres-  , , 

ident  Truman,  to  Secretary  of  Air  ^^^e  Wise  measure  would  permit 
Thomas  Finletter  and  to  Air  Force  county  or  city  legislative  bodiK 
General  Hoyt  Vandenburg  at  the  ‘o  require  periodic  posting  of  wel- 
Pentagon.  and  to  six  congressional  ^^re  rosters  in  ^e  1(^1  welfare 
leaders  of  appropriation  and  armed  commissioner  s  offices.  They  would 
services  committees.  Sive  the  names  of  recipients  and 

Promotion  Manager  Ken  Bren-  founts  received  every  three 
nan  supervised  the  delivery.  m<^hs. 

The  Air  Force  originally  se-  rolls  would  be  open  to 

lected  a  site  in  Lancaster  County  Public  inspection  but  could  not  be 
for  the  new  depot.  But  farmers  P™‘®^  "?  newspaper  or  used 
there  protested  the  loss  of  3,500  Poldical  or  commercial  pur- 
acres  of  productive  land.  specifies. 

The  Republican  took  up  the  ^  Thej-e  is  a  s^tion  in  the  New 
fight  to  bring  the  air  base  to  ^rirk  State  Public  Welfare  I^w, 
Schuylkill  County,  heart  of  the  rnore  than  _0  >^rs  old,  which 
coal  mining  area  and  distressed  by  specifically  prohibits  publication 
critical  unemployment.  ‘n  newspaper  of  any  information 

Led  by  its  assistant  general  about  individual  relief  benefici- 
manager,  J.  H.  Zerbey,  III,  a  pUot  Senator  Wise  explained  to 

himself  and  World  War  II  vet-  .  ..t.  . 

eran,  the  newspaper  uncovered  a  .  ^  ,  affect  that 

site  on  a  barren  plateau  and  sent  simply  pemits 

committees  on  repeated  jaunts  to  Puuue  inspection.  It  is  optional 
Washington.  with  the  localities. 

Then  Mr.  Zerbey  and  Mr.  Bren-  .  *  incpnsistOTt  to  per- 

nan  conceived  the  idea  of  a  giant  public  inspection  of  the  wel- 
telegram  appeal.  A  goal  was  set  fare  rolls  but  not  newspai^r  pub- 
for  15,000  names  and  three  tele- 

grams.  Bach  signer  was  asked  to  projwsal  do  not  want  to 

contribute  a  dime  to  help  defray  barriers  to  its 

the  cost.  Within  four  days,  the  enactment  by  permitting  news- 
goal  had  been  surpassed.  P""‘  °f  P®®P’® 

Within  nine  davs,  31,306  sig-  ,,  ...  , 

natures  and  a  kitty  of  $3,130.60  '^®  ‘^’l®,':® 

had  been  realized,  enough  to  spend  Permitting  newspaper  publication, 
$2,940  for  nine  telegrams.  however  desirable,  would  arouse 

much  greater  opposition  to  the 
bill  than  has  yet  appeared  and 
E  &  P  INDEX  might  endanger  its  passage  by  the 

Advertising  Suney  .  16  u  u 

Books  in  Review.. .  54  ..  ^P"'®  P''®*®  P“*’* 

Bright  Ideas  47  hcation,  many  upstate  newspapers 

Cartoons  ...!!!!!!!!!!!!  is  editorially  supporting  the  Wise 
Circulation  . , . . . . , . . . . . . "  . '.  52  proposal.  These  newspapers  con- 

Classified  Clinic  ! . . . . . . . . . . .’  56  *be  measure  one  step  toward 

Editorial  .  38  eliminating  fraud  in  welfare  dis- 

Joumalism  Education  .  53  bursements. 

Linage  for  December .  58  The  New  York  Times  declared 

Personals . ; .  39  it  is  “cruel”  to  expose  unfortu- 

Photography  .  42  nate  people  to  prying  eyes  and 

Promotion  .  46  assert^  the  prohibition  on  news- 

Shop  Talk  .  72  paper  publication  made  the  bill 

Radio  and  TV  .  44  even  more  objectionable  as  a 

Short  Takes  .  2  “legislative  fiat  of  consorship.” 

Syndicates .  48  ■ 

What  Readers  Say .  2  ^orps  ElectS  Smith 

Any  article  appearing  in  this  pub-  Paris — Kingsbury  Smith,  Euro- 
lication  may  be  reproduced  pro-  pean  general  manager  of  Inter- 

vided  acknowledgment  is  made  national  News  Service,  has  been 

of  the  Editor  &  Publisher  copy-  elected  president  of  the  newly 

right  and  the  date  of  issue.  formed  SHAPE  Correspondents 

-  _  Association. 
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86  Agencies  Checked.  Few  Using  'Secrecy'  Stamps 

Reporters  from  the  Washington  Post  interviewed  officials  of  85 
government  agencies  (not  including  Defense  or  State  Dtepartment)  to 
learn  how  extensively  the  President’s  security  regulations,  in  effect 
two  months,  are  being  followed.  The  general  conclusion:  “Few 
agencies  have  found  it  necessary  to  use  the  Top  Secret,  Secret.  Con¬ 
fidential  or  Restricted  labels.”  .Only  15  agencies  have  classified  any 
documents  under  the  new  order  and  the  number  of  documents  has 
been  “negligible,”  but  there  is  an  “almost  chaotic  variation”  in  the 
application  of  the  order.  In  charge  of  the  Interior  Department’s  two- 
year-old  security  setup,  a  reporter  discovered,  is  “eagle-eyed  MictiMl 
F.  Reilly,  former  head  of  the  White  House  Secret  Service  detail.” 
From  the  Postoffice  Department  came  a  curt  response  to  inquiry: 
“The  President's  Executive  Order  is  being  followed.  The  department 
has  no  comment  to  make  on  it.” 


'Profoundly  Important  Matters'  to  Be  Publicized 

The  Subversive  Activities  Control  Board  has  created  an 
information  office  under  the  direction  of  Walter  Fitzmaurice, 
long-time  Washington  newsman,  because,  says  Chairman 
Peter  Campbell  Brown,  “the  profoundly  important  matters 
at  issue  here  should  not,  in  the  board's  judgment,  be  lost  to 
public  notice." 


Secretary  of  Overseas  Information  Proposed  by  Celler 
Edward  W.  Barrett  stepped  down  from  his  job  of  Assistant  Sec¬ 
retary  of  State  after  revamping  the  Voice  of  America  program  and 
Rep.  Emanuel  Celler  (New  York  Democrat)  proposed  creation  of  a 
Department  of  Overseas  Information,  he;ided  by  a  Secretary  with 
Cabinet  portfolio.  Mr.  Celler  argued  that  the  program  should  not 
be  conducted  as  just  one  of  the  many  duties  of  the  State  Department. 


Army  Info  Aide  Raised  to  Brigadier  General  Rank 

A  SILVER  STAR  replaced  the  eaffle  on  each  shoulder  of 
Frank  Dorn  this  week  as  the  former  colonel  became  a  briga¬ 
dier  general  in  the  office  of  deputy  chief  of  information, 
serving  under  Maj.  Gen.  Floyd  L.  Parks.  A  West  Pointer 
who  served  in  the  Pacific  area  during  World  War  2,  General 
Dorn  is  a  former  commandant  of  the  Armed  Forces  Informa¬ 
tion  School  at  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


Editors  Inspect  Defense  Assistance  Program  Abroad 
Itinerary  of  a  group  of  editors  who  are  on  a  press  tour  of 
Europe  at  the  invitation  of  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Program 
calls  for  return  flight  from  Berlin  to  Washington  on  Feb.  10.  The 
group  includes:  Dolph  Simons,  Lawrence  (Kan.)  Journal  World; 
Harry  S.  Ashmore,  Little  Rock  Arkansas  Gazette;  M.  R.  Ashworth, 
Columbus  (Ga.)  Ledger-Enquirer;  Millar  Browne,  Buffalo  (N,  Y.) 
News;  J.  P.  McEvoy,  Readers’  Digest;  Roy  L.  Matson,  Madison  Wis¬ 
consin  State  Journal;  John  B.  Mullaney,  Cleveland  (O.)  Nevs; 
Robert  Early,  Indianapolis  (Ind.)  Star;  E.  W.  Karstrand,  Duluth 
(Minn.)  Herald;  William  H.  Kearns,  Business  Week;  Graham  Hovey, 
Wisconsin  Radio  Network;  and  Cedric  Foster,  Mutual  Broadcasting 
System. 


President  Still  Talking  About  Increase  in  Postage 

Estimating  that  second-class  mailings  will  bring  in  revenue  of  a 
quarter-billion  dollars  less  than  the  costs  of  handling.  President 
Truman  has  invited  the  inference  that  Congress  will  be  asked  to 
increase  the  rates  to  that  extent — in  any  event  he  wants  the  operating 
deficit  wiped  out  in  the  next  two  years,  and  he  computes  the  total 
postal  loss  at  670  million  dolliars  in  the  next  fiscal  year.  Increased 
charges  voted  last  yeai  were  gobbled  up  by  pay  raises  which  came 
almost  simultaneously. 


Car-Cards  Exempt,  Carrier  Stamp,  Personnel  Jottings 

Charges  for  all  forms  of  car<ard  advertising  (on  street  cars,  buses, 
taxicabs,  trains,  trucks,  ferries  and  aircraft)  have  been  removed  from 
price  control.  OPS  said  its  action  is  consistent  with  the  exemption  of 
charges  for  advertising  agencies. 
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The  American  newspaperboy  will  be  honored  in  a  special  three- 
cent  stamp,  but  the  Postoffice  hasn’t  decided  on  date  of  sale. 


Nils  A.  Lennartson,  36,  former  New  England  newspaperman  (he 
worked  on  the  Guy  Gannett  newspapers  in  Maine)  and  ex-publicist 
for  railroads  and  steel,  is  newly-named  first  director  of  public  infor¬ 
mation  for  the  Department  of  Commerce. 


Commander  Arthur  A.  Allen,  USN,  onetime  Washington 
porter  and  longtime  Navy  PIO  who  has  been  serving  as  naval  aide 
to  General  Bradley,  has  been  transferred  to  the  public  information 
setup  of  die  Standing  Group,  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization, 
with  headquarters  in  London. 
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Newspaper  Appraisal 
By  Heinz  Ad  Chief 


By  Frcmklin  Bell, 

Director  of  Advertising.  H.  I.  Heinz  Company. 


I  HAVE  SEEN  two  storics  in  the 
press  recently  concerning  this  con¬ 
vention,  with  nnention  of  my  par¬ 
ticipation  in  it.  One  story  identified 
me  as  Director  of  Public  Relations 
of  H.  J.  Heinz  Company.  The 
other  referred  to  me  as  Publicity 
Director.  Either  designation  is  an 
unfortunate  choice  for  this  audi¬ 
ence. 

In  both  titles  there  is  an  impli¬ 
cation  to  some  people  of  one  in 
the  business  of  getting  something 
for  nothing.  I  prefer  to  be  known 
as  an  advertising  man.  I  am  here 
as  a  buyer  of  newspaper  space  at 
established  national  rates.  And  it 
comes  as  something  of  a  shock 
to  realize  that  I  have  been  buying 
newspaper  space  with  more  or  less 
regularity  and  satisfaction  for 
forty  years. 

1  am  here — as  1  understand  my 
assignment — to  appraise  the  news¬ 
paper  in  the  light  of  my  personal 
experience  and  observation,  as  a 
medium  of  communication  and  of 
advertising.  Secondly,  to  suggest 
ways  and  means  of  improving  the 
effectiveness  of  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising. 

Newspaper  .\  Living  Thing 

What  is  the  newspaper? 

In  a  single  cubic  foot  of  rich, 
fertile,  productive  soil,  every  law 
in  the  universe  is  in  operation.  It 
is  a  living  thing,  made  up  of  bac¬ 
teria,  moulds,  fungi,  earthworms, 
nucleuses  and  so  forth.  In  it  oper¬ 
ate  the  fundamentals  of  life  on 
this  planet — the  law  of  birth, 
growth,  death  and  decay. 

Is  it  far-fetched  to  draw  an  an¬ 
alogy  between  that  miraculous 
miniature  of  life’s  elements — that 
handful  of  earth — and  the  daily 
newspaper  as  an  equally  astound¬ 
ing  condensation  of  current  living 
in  these  United  States? 

It  chronicles  births  and  deaths. 

It  reports  society  news. 

It  reviews  books,  the  theater, 
music,  the  screen,  art  and  related 
subjects. 

It  advises  the  sick  and  the  love¬ 
lorn. 

It  teaches  baby  care  and  home 
economics,  bridge  and  canasta. 

It  covers  the  world  of  sports, 
hunting  and  fishing  news — garden¬ 
ing. 

It  ^  entertains  with  comics  and 
continued  stories,  jokes  and  puz¬ 
zles. 

It  pleases  the  women  with  fash¬ 
ion  notes,  dress  patterns  and  club 
news. 

It  heralds  the  change  in  weather 
and  frequently  devotes  columns  to 
meteorological  tables. 

It  interests  businessmen  with 
stock  market  tables  and  interpre- 


(Part  of  a  talk  given  before  the 
Newspaper  Advertising  Executives 
Association  at  Chicago,  Jan.  22.) 


live  comment  concerning  the  bond 
market,  the  money  market,  the 
great  commodity  market,  the  rail¬ 
roads. 

It  provides  a  classified  advertis¬ 
ing  section  dealing  with  a  variety 
of  subjects  which  in  themselves 
are  a  chronicle  of  everyday  living 
— situations  wanted,  help  wanted, 
apartments  to  rent,  lost  and 
found,  articles  for  sale  or  to  swap, 
and  similar  matters. 

It  portrays  the  news,  the  drama¬ 
tic,  the  commonplace  and  the 
beautiful  in  pictures. 

It  editorializes. 

And  lastly,  it  communicates  the 
daily  happenings  of  the  world,  at 
home  and  abroad,  in  its  news  col¬ 
umns. 

Indispensable  Medium 

It  is  the  indispensable  medium 
of  communication.  It  is  unique. 
Just  as  all  of  life  is  in  a  piece  of 
fertile  soil,  so  all  life  is  mirrored 
in  a  single  issue  of  the  daily  news¬ 
paper.  It  is  a  chronicle  of  every¬ 
day  life,  a  record  of  the  usual, 
commonplace,  unexciting,  simple, 
homely  life.  A  very  small  percent¬ 
age  of  the  newspaper’s  total  linage 
is  devoted  to  the  dramatic,  the 
sensational,  scandalous,  shocking 
news  of  the  day. 

And  therein  is  the  strength  of 
the  newspaper. 

No  other  medium  touches  so  in¬ 
timately  the  lives  of  the  people. 
No  other  medium  is  so  possessive¬ 
ly  dear  to  the  people.  Next  to  my 
home  and  my  hometown  is  my 
home  newspaper. 

Essentially  Local 

The  newspaper  is  essentially  lo¬ 
cal  in  character. 

Because  it  reports  about  famil¬ 
iar  people  and  events,  the  adver¬ 
tising  it  carries  has  a  connotation 
of  local,  personal  appeal.  Let  me 
make  that  clear.  I  have  never  val¬ 
ued  highly  the  overflow  circulation 
of  any  medium.  The  advertising 
of  known  brands  of  merchandise 
in  a  foreign  magazine  or  newspa¬ 
per  I  may  see,  doesn’t  seem  in¬ 
tended  for  me.  It  is  for  the  Eng- 


Waning  Influence 

Mr.  Bell  also  took  occasion 
at  the  NAEA  convention  to  get 
something  off  his  chest  about 
newspapers’  editorial  influence. 
For  these  remarks,  turn  to 
Shop  Talk  at  Thirty,  page  72. 
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Margaret  Griflitli,  Muscatine  (la.)  Journal;  Maude  J.  Cunningham, 
Mason  City  (la.)  Globe-Gazette;  and  .Mary  Wall,  Illinois  Daily  News¬ 
paper  Markets. 


lish,  or  the  French,  or  Australian 
prospect  as  the  case  may  be. 

For  years  we  charged  our  Ca¬ 
nadian  company  with  the  percent¬ 
age  of  magazine  advertising  costs 
as  represented  by  Canadian  circu¬ 
lation  of  American  magazines  on 
our  lists.  I  considered  it  an  unfair 
charge  because  1  do  not  think  an 
American  ad  in  an  American 
magazine,  circulated  in  Canada,  is 
as  effective  as  a  Canadian  ad  in 
a  Canadian  magazine,  and  we  no 
longer  make  a  charge  against  our 
Canadian  company  for  the  over¬ 
flow  circulation.  An  advertisement 
in  the  hometown  newspaper  is  ob¬ 
viously  directed  to  local  folks  and 
the  merchandise  advertised  is  pre¬ 
sumably  available  at  the  nearest 
store. 

Element  of  Immediacy 

The  newspaper,  by  the  very  na¬ 
ture  of  its  day-by-day  vitality,  pos¬ 
sesses  a  powerful  element  of  im¬ 
mediacy — an  urge  to  buy  now.  An 
expensive,  full-color,  lithographed 
store  sign  of  Heinz  Tomato  Ketch¬ 
up  will  remind  the  customer  of  its 
quality  and  appetite  appeal,  but 
the  crude,  soaped  scrawl  on  the 
store  window,  “Today  —  Heinz 
Ketchup  23c’’  will  .sell  more 
ketchup  because  of  that  similar 
element  of  immediacy. 

The  newspaper  is  thoroughly 
read.  It  has  not  lost  readership  by 
what  Clifton  Fadiman  calls  the 
‘decline  of  attention.’  It  is  true 
that  the  pace  of  today’s  living  has 
materially  affected  the  style  of 
writing  in  books  and  serious  maga¬ 
zines.  The  leisurely  pace  of  a 
Henry  James  has  given  way  to  a 
modern  gallop  —  story  telling  in 
modern  idiom  and  vernacular.  To¬ 
day’s  headline  style  makes  no  rig¬ 
orous  demand  on  the  faculty  of 
attention.  That  style  is,  of  course, 
conventional  newspaper  style. 

The  newspaper  is  read  because 
of  its  intimate  personal  appeal,  be¬ 
cause  it  possesses  the  characteris¬ 
tics  I  have  enunaerated,  and  be¬ 
cause  it  is  easy  to  read. 

Authority  in  Print 

There  is  authority  in  the  printed 
word.  It  is  a  “black  on  white.”  It 
is  believed  in  contrast  to  some  de¬ 
gree  of  skepticism  in  the  spoken 


word  as  indicated  by  the  familiar 
phrase,  “That’s  hearsay.” 

The  eye  witness  at  the  scene  of 
the  accident  or  the  sports  spec¬ 
tacle  is  the  first  to  want  to  read 
the  newspaper  account  of  the  self 
same  event.  The  playgoer  eagerly 
checks  his  opinion  of  the  show 
with  the  newspaper  critic’s  review. 
And  all  the  mothers  of  marriage¬ 
able  daughters  and  their  friends 
and  relations  read  avidly  the  news¬ 
paper  account  of  the  debut  or 
marriage  ceremony  which  they 
themselves  attended. 

We  are  told  that  television  is  re¬ 
ducing  the  reading  time  of  the 
public,  that  magazine  and  news¬ 
paper  reading  has  been  sharply 
curtailed.  History  repeats  itself. 
Radio  made  a  similar  threat.  So 
did  the  motion  picture  and  the 
automobile.  Look  in  your  news¬ 
paper  files  of  1905  and  you  will 
read  about  the  bicycle  craze  and 
its  promised  destruction  of  the 
Sunday  newspaper.  We  have  more 
leisure  today  and  more  demands 
on  our  leisure.  The  working  man’s 
week  has  been  reduced  from  50  to 
60  hours,  to  39  and  a  fraction  in 
the  past  10  years. 

People  are  better  educated, 
more  sophisticated  today.  There 
were  six  times  as  many  high 
•-chool  graduates  in  1950  as  in 
1940.  Nearly  70%  of  sixteen  and 
seventeen-year  olds  are  today  at¬ 
tending  high  school,  and  college 
enrollment  is  up  twelve  times  in 
the  same  ten-year  span.  There 
are  more  readers  today  because 
there  are  more  people  able  to 
read. 

Broader  Horizon 

A  short  time  ago  the  average 
American  lived  in  a  thought-world 
which  encompassed  only  his  job, 
his  home,  his  church  congregation, 
and  the  weekly  meeting  of  the 
Knights  of  Pythias  or  the  Wood¬ 
men  of  the  World.  With  the  com¬ 
ing  of  radio  and  television,  the 
intellectual  horizon  of  Joe  Doakes, 
'plain  Amerlican,  broadened  and 
broadened,  and  it  is  still  broaden¬ 
ing.  Articulate  people  whose  audi¬ 
ences  had  been  limited  to  hun¬ 
dreds  or  at  most  to  thousands, 
now  began  reaching  millions. 

(Continued  on  page  64) 
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Retcdlers  Want 
Liaison  With 
'Best  Friends' 

Better  understanding  between 
new^japers  and  retail  advertisers 
was  stressed  in  a  “visit  with  our 
best  friends”  at  the  NAEA  con¬ 
vention.  featuring  a  dialogue  be¬ 
tween  Ben  L.  Posen,  representing 
NRDGA,  and  Marshall  Trippe, 
Baltimore  (Md.)  News-Post,  for 
NAEA. 

The  discussion  was  arranged  by 
John  Lewis,  St.  Paul  (Minn.) 
Pioneer  Press  and  Dispatch,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  N.\EA-NRDGA  Re¬ 
lations  Committee.  Mr.  Posen  is 
publicity  director  of  Uochschild, 
Kohn  &  Co.,  Baltimore,  and  chair¬ 
man  of  NRDGA  newspaper  rela¬ 
tions  committee. 

Deadlines  a  Problem 

“Some  of  our  people  get  the 
impression  that  here  and  there 
among  newspapers  there  are  some 
few  that  seem  to  disregard  the 
problems  of  the  retailers,”  said 
Mr.  Posen.  “Fortunately,  these 
situations  are  in  the  minority  but 
they  do  contribute  to  irritations.” 

Prodded  by  Mr.  Trippe,  the 
NRDGA  spokesman  said  there 
was  much  concern  among  retail 
sales  promotion  people  about  me¬ 
chanical  problems  and  deadlines. 
“Some  newspapers,”  he  said, 
“have  seen  fit  to  impose  new  dead¬ 
lines  without  notice  or  discussion 
with  their  advertisers.  No  doubt 
the  reasons  back  of  such  changes 
were  prompted  by  necessity.  It 
seems  to  us,  however,  that  in 
those  instances  a  mutual  under¬ 
standing  with  the  advertisers  in 
advance  would  not  only  create 
better  harmony,  but  produce 
much  better  cooperation.” 

Mr.  Trippe  agreed  that  some 
advertising  managers,  in  their 
“alacrity”  to  please  publishers, 
sometimes  fail  to  consider  the 
immediate  disruption  in  retailers’ 
planning  and  consequently  bad  re¬ 
lations  result.  “Possibly  some  few 
newspapermen  do  not  realize 
what  a  tremendous  proportion  of 
the  retailer’s  dollar  goes  into 
newspapers  and  how  the  retail 
promotion  man  is  under  the  gun 
every  minute  of  his  working  day 
to  process  this  large  expenditure,” 
said  Mr.  Trippe. 

Mr.  Posen  advocated  more 
meetings  between  top  level  news¬ 
paper  people  and  retail  advertising 
people  to  iron  out  local  problems. 
“We  don’t  mean  meetings  between 
the  store  sales  promotion  mana¬ 
ger  and  the  newspaper  advertising 
mana^r,”  he  added.  “We  really 
had  in  mind  meetings  between 
those  people  who  make  the  wheels 
go  around.”  Sudi  people  should  in¬ 
clude  composing  room  foremen 
and  dispatch  room  or  service  de¬ 
partment  heads,  he  said,  along 
with  the  store’s  production  mana¬ 
ger. 


CHEESE  from  Wisconsin  is  rel¬ 
ished  by  IvOuis  Heindcl  of  the 
Madison  Newspapers,  NAE.\  pres¬ 
ident,  as  Elmer  C.  Try  on  of  Mar¬ 
inette  Eagle-Star  lets  his  mouth 
water. 

To  supplement  such  meetings, 
NRDGA  strongly  recommends 
that  newspapers  consider  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  developing  a  good  train¬ 
ing  film,  Mr.  Posen  stated.  “Such 
a  film  should  show  exactly  how 
an  ad  is  put  together  from  the 
time  the  raw  copy  reaches  the 
store  advertising  department  until 
it  appears  as  the  finished  product 
in  the  newspaper,”  he  said.  “Such 
a  film  could  show  the  step-by- 
step  progress  of  the  ad.” 

Mr.  Posen  pointed  out  that  so 
many  buyers  and  merchandise 
people  do  not  understand  how 
late  copy  changes  and  corrections 
back  up  the  whole  store  adver¬ 
tising  department  and  the  news¬ 
paper  mechanical  procedure.  “We 
believe  that  such  a  film  might  be 
self-amortized,”  he  said.  “Copies 
could  be  sold  to  newspapers, 
schools,  universities  and  believe  it 
or  not.  to  stores.” 

Retailers  suggest,  said  Mr. 
Posen,  that  fashion  columns  in 
newspapers  feature  merchandise 
that  can  be  purchased  locally. 
“A  fashion  article  based  on  a 
showing  in  one  of  the  recognized 
style  centers  might  create  the  im¬ 
pression  that  the  local  stores  were 
behind  the  times,”  he  explained. 
“This  isn’t  good  for  the  newspaper 
either.” 

Mr.  Posen  also  suggested  that 
papers  encourage  national  adver¬ 
tisers  to  leave  room  in  their  ads 


CHEESECAKE  is  provided  at 
NAEA  meeting  by  this  comely 
lass  used  in  a  demonstration  of 
the  Fairchild  Scan-a-graver’s  abil¬ 
ity  to  do  fast  picture  work  for 
store  ads. 

for  the  names  of  local  stores 
where  the  merchandise  is  avail¬ 
able.  “I  don’t  mean  to  try  to 
make  a  local  ad  out  of  a  national 
ad,  but  just  a  common  sense  addi¬ 
tion.” 

NAEA  Gives  Members 
An  Idea  ‘Dividend* 

NAEA  presented  members  with 
an  “Idea  Dividend”  at  the  open¬ 
ing  session  in  the  form  of  a  con¬ 
venient  file  folder  system,  covering 
inspiration  messages  delivered  at 
previous  tSonventions  during  the 
past  five  years. 

The  material  was  gathered  by 


Don  Bernard,  Washington  (D.  C.) 
Post,  chairman  of  the  NAEA 
Sales  Training  Committee.  It  is 
the  plan  of  the  NAEA  directors  to 
supply  members  with  reprints  of 
talks  and  discussions  at  future  con¬ 
ventions  for  inclusion  in  the  fik 
folders. 

The  NAEA  “Dividend  Kit' 
covers  600  pages  of  material  to 
be  included  in  16  permanent  file 
folders,  embracing  such  subjects  as 
better  selling  and  sales  strategy, 
special  editions  and  special  sec¬ 
tions,  retailer  relations,  coopera¬ 
tive  advertising  and  tie-ins,  re 
search  and  promotion,  chain, 
stores,  special  classifications,  com-' 
petition,  public  relations  programs, 
rate  structures  and  contracts,  gen- 1 
eral  advertising,  mechanical  and 
production,  color  printing,  sales 
ideas,  advertising  manager,  and 
presentation  idea  material. 

James  J.  Burnett,  Binghamton 
(N.  Y.)  Press,  chairman  of  the 
NAEA  convention  exhibits  com¬ 
mittee.  reported  this  year’s  ex¬ 
hibits  set  an  all-time  high  in  quali¬ 
ty  and  quantity.  A  total  of  1,141 
displays  were  featured,  including 
659  black  and  white  panels  and 
456  color  panels.  Mr.  Burnett 
noted  that  40%  of  the  panels  were 
of  ROP  color  ads,  double  the 
number  of  color  exhibits  displayed 
at  the  Denver  conference  last 
June.  . 

“Selling  Retail  Advertising  bjJ 
Plan"  was  the  title  of  the  presen¬ 
tation  by  the  National  Newspaper 
Promotion  Association.  Clarence 
Harding.  South  Bend  (Ind.) 
Tribune,  NNPA  president,  intro-' 
duced  Maurice  T.  Reilly.  Chicago 
Tribune  manager  of  research,  and 
Edward  Burgeson,  Madison  (Wis.) 
Newspapers,  who  presented  the 
plan,  stressing  that  selling  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  various  retail  store  de¬ 
partments  vary  from  month  tc 
month.  The  presentation  showed; 
how  newspapers  and  retailers  can 
work  together  to  build  greater  lin¬ 
age  and  sales  under  a  planned 
program,  covering  monthly  per¬ 
formance  over  a  year’s  period. 

Material  for  the  presentation 
was  furnished  by  Otto  Silha. 
Minneapolis  (Minn.)  Star  and| 
Tribune,  and  Ed  Templin,  Lexing¬ 
ton  (Ky.)  Herald-Leader,  work¬ 
ing  with  Messers  Reilly  and  Bur¬ 
geson. 

DiSalle  Luncheon  Speaker 


Michael  DiSalle.  U.  S.  director 
of  price  stabilization,  was  the 
Monday  luncheon  speaker. 

Mr.  DiSalle  explained  that  in 
government,  “today’s  emergency  b 
tomorrow’s  stale  news.”  He  men¬ 
tioned  the  pressure  that  OPS  ha> 
been  subjected  to  by  business,  la¬ 
bor  and  consumer  groups  and,  he 
said,  “sometimes  from  a  f«* 
newspapers.”  He  stressed  that 
government  departments  such  as 
his  have  passed  from  crisjs  to 
crisis  without  disaster,  predicting 
that  1952  will  produce  more  emer¬ 
gencies,  but  that  each  will  be  tnet 
Marshall  Trippe,  Baltimore  News-Post;  John  F.  Lewis,  St  Paul  Dis-  in  stride  and  the  nation  will  ^ 
patch-Pioneer  Press,  chairman  of  NAEA-NRDGA  Committee;  and  stronger  under  its  defense  econofflj 
B.  Lewis  Posen,  chairman,  NRDGA  Newspaper  Committee.  by  the  end  of  the  year. 
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Roadblocks’  Told 
By  ANA  Spokesman 

MoRh  INTELLIGENT  and  eco-  that  the  existing  differentials  rep- 


nomicul  use  of  advertising  was  ad¬ 
vocated  by  Paul  B.  West,  presi¬ 
dent,  Association  of  National  Ad¬ 
vertisers,  as  a  means  of  increasing 
the  newspapers’  share  of  the  total 
advertising  “pot,”  NAEA  mem¬ 
bers  were  informed. 


resent  a  roadblock  against 
your  efforts  to  expand  general  ad¬ 
vertising  volume,”  declared  Mr. 
West.  “That  ANA  simply  has  to 
keep  talking  about  these  differen¬ 
tials  because  its  members  repeat¬ 
edly  press  that  problem  on  its  at- 


Granting  that  newspapers  as  a  tention.  Where  there  is  that  much 
medium  have  many  unique  advan-  smoke,  there  must  be  a  real  sales 
tages,  Mr.  West,  nevertheless,  handicap  for  newspapers.” 


pointed  out  the  need  for  expand¬ 
ing  the  function  performed  by 
advertising  and  suggested  that 
newspapers  continue  their  efforts 
to  convince  salesmen  and  dealers 
on  the  value  of  that  kind  of  ad¬ 
vertising. 

He  also  mentioned  “some  of  the 
roadblocks”  that  restrain  the  prog¬ 
ress  newspapers  might  make  in 
capitalizing  even  more  fully  on 
their  position.  “A  good  merchan¬ 
diser  not  only  sells  his  strong 
points  aggressively,”  he  said,  “but 
does  his  best  to  improve  the  prod¬ 
uct  and  thas  expand  those  advan¬ 
tages.” 


He  suggested  that  newspapers 
approach  the  rate  differential  prob¬ 
lem  by  formulating  the  most  ob¬ 
jective  explanation  possible  for 
this  practice  —  “assembling  such 
new  facts  as  are  necessary  to  sub¬ 
stantiate  the  case,  if  that  is  pos¬ 
sible,”  he  added. 

Mr.  West  pointed  out  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  discuss  the  problem  is 
available  through  the  close  work 


Dean  Wilhelm,  South  Bend  (Ind.)  Tribune;  Russ  Scofield,  Lexington 
(Ky.)  Herald-Leader;  Richard  Beeler,  Altoona  (Pa.)  Mirror;  and  A.  R. 
Bratley,  Racine  (Wis.)  Journal-Times. 

Cunningham  Cites 
Influence  of  Ads 


Newspaper  advertising  has  far  average  reading  of  an  editorial  on 
more  force  than  the  news  and  edi-  this  subject  could  be  4  to  6%.  ho 
torial  columns — even  in  the  fields  added,  while  the  average  reading 
of  naolding  public  opinion  and  in-  of  this  advertisement  would  he  30 
ducing  quick  action  —  John  P.  to  50%. 

mg  relationship  between  the  Cunningham,  executive  vicepresi-  “Newspaper  advertising  can  get 
NAEA  and  ANA  committees  dent,  Cunningham  &  Walsh,  Inc.,  excited  and  itself  make  news,  so 
“Two  years  ago,  he 'said,'  the  somehme^t  is  picked  up  by 

mention  of  cooperative  advertis-  NAEA  convention,  editors  and  brines  front  page 

ing  at  the  ANA-NAEA  committee  ^h®  Pages  of  our  news-  news,  he  continued. 

papers  are  apparently  edited  by  -  • 


Inrlnded  in  hie  l!<it  of  road  meetings  seemed  “to  inspire  a  apparenuy  cuucu  oy  .‘j  gjye  you  some  of  those  inter- 

included  in  his  list  of  road-  tendency  to  if  not  to  sroan”  the  Four  Horsemen  of  the  Apoca-  esting  little  wars  that  are  some- 

blocks  was  the  matter  of  newspa-  yawn,  u  noi  lo  ^lodii  rnnninirham  _ l.  _  i.-. 

per  representatives  “trying  to  ap 


■  on  the  part  of  ’newspaper  mem-  ^  ,  Cunningham,  times  fought  in  newspapers  —  lit 


tkir  paper,  were  not  included  on  IT.’  “irN'Sht! 


r^nt^tntroducUon*^o1  advertisrng  abuses  were' imiTct-  i  ■> '  it  decision  against  price  con 

a  nfl  low^ric^d  ca?,  pre^nted  newspapers  as  well  as  adver-  44, 9^1,4 12  Husbands  Went  I^me  trol.  I  don’t  know  whether  this 

and  advertised  by  local  Sears’ 
store  dealers. 

“Consider,”  he  said,  “how  much 
of  your  promotion  must  have  been 
nullified  at  one  stroke  when  na- 


tle  commercial  wars  such  as  the 
recent  Gimbel-Macy  price-cutting 
battles  touched  off  by  the  Supreme 


tisers  of  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  dollars  in  potential  newspaper 
space.” 

Seek  Local  Rate  Cards 
“Your  committee,  as  a  result, 
tional  advertisers  recently  saw  the  agreed  to  recommend  to  your 


On  Time  To  Dinner  With  Their 
Ever-Loving  Wives.  ’  ” 

Find  Peace  in  Ads 
Readers  find  peace  and  content¬ 
ment  in  the  advertising  pages,  he 
pointed  out.  “Beyond  the  thin 


kind  of  war  is  good  or  bad  for 
Macy  or  Gimbel,  but  it  is  prob¬ 
ably  a  good  thing  for  them  to  get 
the  bile  out  of  their  free  enterprise 
systems. 

“Then,  there  are  the  cut-rate 


umns,”  he  said,  “is  a  fairly  solid  and  dealers  in  some  cities,  with 


mobile  charged  a  lower  rate  for  newspapers’  local  rate  cards  be 
newspaper  advertising  in  some  assembled  by  the  NAEA  for  trans¬ 
cities  than  was  available  to  any  mission  to  the  ANA,  and  that 
of  its  competitors.  This  occur-  newspapers  be  urged  to  grant  free- 
rence  merely  dramatized  a  source  ly  advertisers’  individual  requests 
of  long-standing  concern.  ...  for  such  rate  cards.  I  am  not  sure 
Rate  Differential  Cited  what  action  has  been  taken,  but 


headlines  and  copy  such  as  this; 

“WE  MADE  A  MISTAKE!  WB 
BOUGHT  4  MORE  CARLOADS 
OF  TV  SETS  THAN  WE  CAN 
SELL!!  WE  HAVE  SLASHED 


that  can  be  advanced  for  the  cus-  minds  on  another  skittish  and  tra 
tomary  way  of  looking  at  this  par-  ditional  problem  gives  great  prom- 
ticular  roadblock — namely,  that  ise  for  our  ability  to  work  con- 
‘nothing  can  be  done.’  Very  prop-  structively  together  in  the  future 
erly,  your  organizations  have  no  toward  the  elimination  of  mutual 
control  over  the  rates  charged  by  handicaps  " 


wall  of  reassurance  in  the  adver¬ 
tising  columns.” 

Mr.  Cunningham  cited  such 
famous  ads  as  the  Beech-Nut 

Baby  Food  ad,  headed:  “Please  ^ 

,  j  ,  u  u-  •  r  u  do  vou  think  I’ll  live*’”  The  PRICES  IN  HALVES!!!  WB 

I  am  aware  of  all  the  reasons  I  do  know  that  this  rnwting  of  the  '  '  ^  Kid  in  Upper  NEED  MONEY!!  IF  YOU,  THB 

”  "" . - - -  4;”  and  the  famous  “Hog”  adver-  PUBLIC,  DO  NOT  BUY  ALL 

tisement  that  headed  a  series  in  THESE  SETS  BY  NEXT  S/^- 

which  R.  R.  Young  needled  the  URDAY,  WE  ARE  BANKRUPTI 

railroads:  “A  hog  can  cross  the  Ad  Finds  Skater 

country  without  changing  cars  in  "These  boys  seem  to  be  vying 
their  members.  Very  properly.  Earlier  in  his  talk,  Mr.  West  Chicago  —  but  you  can’t.”  e^ch  other  as  to  which  om 

also,  there  are  policy  as  well  as  had  explained  that  it  is  just  as  Ads  Excite  Action  cm  make  himself  appear  to  be  the 

legal  barriers  to  any  collective  con-  important  to  every  medium  to  Newspaper  advertising  has  biggest  dope.  But  anyway,  it  s  war, 

cem  the  ANA  may  take  with  re-  work  toward  increasing  the  ad-  enough  force  and  vitality  to  al-  and  newspapers  are  the  o^  place 

gard  to  media  rates  as  such.  vertising  “pot” — ^the  combined  pool  most  make  a  President  out  of  a  where  this  corporate  bloodletting 

“Some  further  reasons  ad-  of  all  advertising  expenditures —  comparatively  unknown  citizen,  can  take  place, 

vanced  for  inaction  are  these:  The  as  it  is  to  compete  for  a  share  of  Mr.  Cunningham  asserted,  refer-  ‘Gentlemen,  there  is  peace  and 

local-national  differential  is  tra-  that  pot.  He  said  an  ANA  survey  ring  to  Commonwealth  &  Southern  happiness  among  your  aj^te  lines, 

ditional.  Some  local  advertisers  revealed  a  smaller  percentage  of  Power  ads  signed  by  the  late  Wot-  There  are  tears  and  thnlls. 

are  very  large  consumers  of  sales  is  being  spent  for  advertising  dell  Willkie.  “They  almost  carried  is  iiews.  There  are  quarrels.  Th^ 

space.  There  are  differences  in  now  than  before  the  war.  him  into  the  White  House,”  he  fa  life  and  adventure.  Th^  **.  I’J* 

cost  attributable  to  different  meth-  “To  us,  the  significant  point  of  said.  “The  next  time,  for  another  ing,  vital  force  in  your  advertising 

ods  of  selling  newspaper  space  last  year’s  ANA  survey  was  the  man,  they  may  not  fail.”  pages.  . 

(though  no  effort  ever  has  been  fact  that  while  a  smaller  percent-  Newspaper  advertising  can  make  “This  is  the  stuff  you  aire  •elling 

made,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  to  age  of  net  sales  was  being  spent  millions  of  people  immediately  every  day  —  and  so,  as  you  go 

demonstrate  that  these  differences  for  advertising,”  he  commented,  aware  of  their  priceless  ptMse^on  atout  selling  your  mediuin  d^ 
bear  any 
the  rate 
“There 


rate  that  these  differences  for  advertising,  he  commented,  aware  of  theu-  priceless  possession  about  seiimg  your  meaium  wy 

y  relation  to  the  size  of  “advertising  actually  was  being  —  American  citizenship,  Mr.  Cun-  aftOT  day,  you  can  take  your 

differential).  called  on  to  do  a  larger  share  of  ningbam  said  in  presOTting  the  selling  words,  if  you  ^11,  with  a 

■e  is  no  doubt  whatever  the  over-all  selling  job.”  ‘Freedom  Train”  advertiting.  The  grain  of  —  dynamite. 
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Gamble  Suggests  2 
Rate  Change  Dates 


Recommendation  that  newspa¬ 
pers  establish  two  dates  per  year 
when  changes  in  ad  rates  would 
become  effective  (preferably  Jan. 

1  and  July  1),  with  at  least  90 
days  notice,  was  made  this  week 
to  the  Newspaper  Advertising  Ex¬ 
ecutives  Association  in  Chicago  by 
Frederic  R.  Gamble,  president  of 
the  American  Association  of  Ad¬ 
vertising  Agencies,  in  behalf  of  the 
4-A  Committee  on  Newspapers. 

“In  this  era  of  rising  costs,”  he 
asserted,  “agencies  recognize  that 
publishers  have  acute  problems  on 
newsprint,  labor  and  everything 
else  that  goes  into  making  a  news¬ 
paper.  It  is  not  good  business  in 
such  times  to  guarantee  any  prices 
too  far  ahead.  At  the  same  time, 
too  short  a  period  upsets  the  plan¬ 
ning  of  advertisers  and  agencies, 
to  your  own  disadvantage.” 

Lower  Sights 

Emphasizing  that  the  4-A  still 
regards  12  months’  protection  as 
necessary  for  sound  annual  plan¬ 
ning,  Mr.  Gamble  told  executives 
attending  the  NAE.\  convention 
that  current  conditions  require  a 
lowering  of  sights. 

On  the  recommendation  that 
newspapers  give  at  least  90  days 
advance  notice  of  any  rate 
changes.  Mr.  Gamble  said  that 
agencies  need  at  least  this  much 
fore  -  warning.  Otherwise,  he 
warned,  agencies  must  revise  their 
space  estimates  time  and  time 
again,  while  they  are  in  prepara¬ 
tion  or  even  after  they  have  been 
submitted  to  clients. 

Among  other  things,  the  4-A’s 
president  urged  newspapers  to  try 
to  bring  their  retail  and  general 
rates  closer  together.  “On  this 
problem  of  if  and  when  to  in¬ 
crease  your  rates,  we  hope  you 
will  not  make  increases  that  are 
out  of  proportion  for  the  national 
or  general  advertiser,”  he  said. 
“Our  studies  show  that  the  differ¬ 
ential  between  local  and  national 
rates  is  already  too  wide  in  many 
cases  to  be  healthy.” 

Mr.  Gamble  made  the  recom- 


Richard  Hale,  Shreveport  Times; 
Harry  Keller.  Philadelphia  Bulle- 
tia,  and  E.  Julian  Herndon,  Arkan¬ 
sas  Gazette. 
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mendations  as  part  of  several  to 
strengthen  the  advertising  struc¬ 
ture  for  an  on-coming  U.S.  ad  ex¬ 
penditure  of  $9  billion  annually. 
“In  the  year  just  ended,  1951,  we 
have  seen  advertising  pass  the  six 
and  one-half  billion  dollar  figure. 
Very  likely  a  nine  billion  dollar 
total  is  coming  soon,”  he  pre¬ 
dicted. 

This  would  be  in  line  with  the 
historic  3%  ratio  of  advertising  to 
gross  national  product  in  peace¬ 
time  years,  Mr.  Gamble  pointed 
out,  and  may  be  a  conservative 
figure  since  3%  of  the  current 
gross  national  product  would  even 
now  exceed  nine  billion  dollars. 

“There  will  certainly  be  every 
need  for  advertising  to  take  up  its 
historic  importance  in  our  econ¬ 
omy,”  he  continued,  “considering 
our  vastly  expanding  plant  capac¬ 
ity;  considering  also  that  defense 
spending  may  level  off  and  start 
to  taper  off  in  1953;  that  the  sup¬ 
ply  of  hard  goods  will  increase 
greatly  then,  and  that  many  soft 
goods  sellers  are  already  having 
trouble  finding  customers;  also  con¬ 
sidering  the  increase  in  U.S.  popu¬ 
lation,  family  units,  personal  in¬ 
come  and  savings.” 

Greater  Care  .4sked 

N,\EA  executives  heard  Mr. 
Gamble  urge  newspapers  to  exer¬ 
cise  care  in  their  individual  recog¬ 
nition  of  ad  agencies.  “It  is  in  your 
direct  interest  to  insure  as  high 
quality  performance  as  you  can 
by  the  agencies  with  whom  you  do 
business,”  he  asserted.  “They,  along 
with  you,  are  responsible  for  the 
future  success  or  failure  of  their 
clients  who  use  your  paper.  Where 
they  are  able,  you  are  helped. 
Where  they  are  weak,  you  are  al¬ 
most  sure  to  be  hurt.” 

That  there  are  careless  recogni¬ 
tion  practices  in  a  number  of  in¬ 
stances  was  pointed  out  by  Mr. 
Gamble.  “I  cannot  recall  in  a  long 
time  so  much  concern  as  has  re¬ 
cently  been  expressed  to  us  about 
agency  recognition,”  he  declared. 

95%  Allow  Discount 

Prior  to  Mr.  Gamble’s  remarks 
to  the  NAEA  convention,  Wilson 
Condict,  assistant  ad  director,  St. 
Louis  (Mo.)  Globe  Democrat  and 
chairman  of  the  NAEA  commit¬ 
tee  on  Advertising  Agency  Rela¬ 
tions,  exhibited  a  new  4-A  visual 
presentation  on  the  2%  discount 
entitled,  “The  Little  That  Means 
A  lot.” 

The  presentation  pointed  out 
that  more  than  95%  of  U.  S. 
daily  and  Sunday  newspapers  now 
allow  the  2%  cash  discount,  along 
with  strong  majorities  of  other 
media.  Fewer  than  70  newspapers 
have  not  yet  adopted  it,  many  of 
them  large  newspapers  carrying  a 
large  share  of  national  advertising. 


Karl  T.  Finn,  Cincinnati  Times-Star,  NAEA  nominations  chairman; 
Fred  D.  Bums,  Chicago  office,  Times-Star;  Frank  Twiss,  Worcester 
(Mass.)  Telegram-Gazette;  and  Harold  Manzer,  Portland  Oregonian. 

Fashion  Is  News, 

Says  Stanley  Marcus 


Fashion  merchandise  is  a  per¬ 
ishable  commodity  that  requires 
great  skill  in  detecting  fashion 
trends  and  must  be  advertised 
with  a  news  sense  and  with  news 
timing,  Stanley  Marcus,  president, 
Neiman-Marcus,  Dallas  specialty 
store,  declared  in  his  NAEA  ad¬ 
dress. 

“It  is  difficult  to  plan  too  far  in 
advance,”  he  said,  “that’s  why 
stores  require  great  cooperation 
from  newspapers  on  deadline 
schedules.” 

Tribute  to  Newspapers 

Speaking  as  a  successful  inde¬ 
pendent  ready-to-wear  retailer,  Mr. 
Marcus  paid  tribute  to  newspaper 
advertising  in  his  opening  remarks. 
“Newspaper  advertising  announced 
the  opening  of  our  store,”  he  said, 
“and  newspaper  advertising  has  al¬ 
ways  had  an  important  part  in  its 
growth  over  the  years.  This  past 
year  we  used  over  three  million 
lines  of  newspaper  advertising,  an 
unusual  amount  for  a  specialty 
store  of  our  type.” 

To  sell  fashion,  said  Mr.  Mar¬ 
cus,  a  retailer  needs  three  things; 
(1)  merchandise  in  fashion;  (2) 
the  market  for  such  merchandise; 
(3)  a  medium  of  communication 
to  that  market.  “Obviously,  there’s 
no  substitute  for  merchandise,”  he 
added.  “The  selection  of  our 
stocks  I  frequently  compare  to  the 
editing  of  a  newspaper.  We  all 
have  access  to  the  same  sources, 
but  the  quality  of  the  final  stock 
depends  on  what  we  leave  out  and 
the  way  we  put  it  together. 

“Fashion  is  news — news  in  the 
way  people  are  dressing  in  differ¬ 
ent  parts  of  the  world.  If  you 
cover  it  promptly  and  properly 
and  dissect  the  real  from  the 
spurious,  you  do  a  good  report¬ 
ing  or  merchandising  job.” 

Cites  Mutual  Problems 

Mr.  Marcus  told  NAEA  mem¬ 
bers  that  stores  must  help  build 
civic  events  where  fashion  can  be 
worn  locally.  He  asserted  that 
stores  must  also  build  readership 
in  a  newspaper,  just  as  any  fea¬ 
ture  must  do.  He  suggested  the 
following  ways  in  which  newspa¬ 


pers  and  stores  can  meet  each 
other’s  problems  more  effectively; 

1.  Stores  must  not  expect  edi¬ 
torial  coverage  just  because  they’re 
advertisers.  They  should  earn  all 
editorial  space  on  basis  of  news¬ 
worthiness. 

2.  Newspapers  should  eliminate 
cumbersome  deadlines;  bans  on 
use  of  magazine  names;  ban  on 
ROP  use  of  color,  unreasonable 
charges  for  color  so  as  to  encour¬ 
age  greater  use  of  color;  and  en¬ 
courage  use  of  split  runs. 

TV'  Has  Limitations 
Television,  said  Mr.  Marcus,  is 
not  the  answer  for  stores  selling 
fashion.  He  pointed  out  that  TV 
has  a  value  for  standardized  prod¬ 
ucts  for  which  the  identification 
of  brand  name  is  important.  For 
stores  selling  general  lines  of  ap¬ 
parel,  he  said,  advertising  must  do 
more  than  present  a  flash  image  of 
the  product. 

“A  woman,  when  she  looks  at 
the  sketch  of  a  new  dress,  has 
to  think  of  many  things,”  he  ex¬ 
plained,  “how  will  it  fit  into  her 
wardrobe,  will  it  be  becoming  to 
her,  will  it  be  useful  in  the  kind 
of  life  she  is  leading?  She  can’t 
decide  all  this  in  the  few  seconds 
of  a  television  commercial. 

“Instead,  she  puts  the  newspa¬ 
per  ad  aside,  then  refers  back  to 
it  and  eventually  makes  up  her 
mind.  There  is  such  enormous 
value  to  use  in  a  woman’s  being 
able  to  simply  tear  an  ad  out  of 
the  paper  that  I  doubt  very  much 
that  you  will  find  that  television 
will  affect  your  income  from  stores 
such  as  ours.” 

■ 

Exchange  Retains 
Trading  Hours 

The  board  of  governors  of  the 
New  York  Stock  Exchange  void 
on  Jan.  24  to  make  no  change  in 
the  trading  hours,  partly  on  the 
grounds  that  the  proposed  exten¬ 
sion  from  3  to  3:30  p.m.  would 
work  a  hardship  on  afternoon 
newspapers  and  might  cause  them 
to  have  to  curtail  their  stock  table 
No  change  will  be  made  in  Satur¬ 
day  trading  either. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  lanuarv  26,  1952 
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Heindel  Tells  Need 
For  United  Effort 

Louis  E.  Heindel,  Nfadison  of  manpower  with  unlimited  cre- 
(Wis.)  Newspapers,  urged  the  ative  and  selling  talents  that  has 
pooling  of  all  newspaper  adver-  never  been  fully  mobilized  to 
tising  groups  into  a  united  effort  make  an  all  out  and  coordinated 


run  in  our  own  newspapers  and 

trade  publications,  on  a  coopera-  E  &  P  MCXV  CoUipUe 
live  basis,  should  drive  home  the  7  i  ^ 

real  and  true  story  of  the  great  •^tdllClCITu  UCtlCt 
sal«  productivity  of  newspapers.  Chicago  —  Advertising  agencies 
It  is  not  only  my  opinion  but  that  and  the  Bureau  of  Advertising 
of  a  good  many  of  my  fellow  have  been  unsuccessful  in  getting 
workers  as  well  as  agency  adver-  newspapers  to  complete  the  Stand- 
tising  executives  and  advertisers  ard  Market  Data  Forms  so  Editor 
that  our  effort  to  portray  through  &  Publisher  has  been  asked  to 
advertising  the  importance  of  expand  its  annual  Market  Guide 
newspapers  as  a  great  sales  force  to  include  much  of  this  informa- 
has  been  for  many  years  lacking  tion,  NAEA  was  told  Monday. 


to  launch  a 
selling  front” 


“strong  newspaper  sales  battle  for  newspapers.  There¬ 
in  his  presidential  fore  I  would  like  to  recommend 


address  to  the  NAEA  convention,  to  the  NAEA  and  to  members  of 
“For  the  first  time  in  many  the  associations  mentioned  who 
years,”  said  Mr.  Heindel,  “news-  are  in  attendance  at  this  meeting 
papers  have  lost  ground  to  the  this  morning  the  following  blue 
magazines.  Television  advertising  print  for  action: 


revenues  are  still  skyrocketing  and 


would  like  to  see  the 


radio  is  making  a  verv  hard  and  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives 
somewhat  successful  fight  to  re-  Association,  the  American  Associ- 
coup  its  losses.  Which  way  the  ation  of  Newspaper  Representa- 
battle  goes  in  1952,  1953  and  the  lives,  the  National  Newspaper 
years  beyond  depends,  I  believe.  Promotion  Association  and  the 
on  our  ability  and  determination  Association  of  Newspaper  Classi- 
to  launch  a  united  and  strong  fied  Advertising  Managers  join 


newspaper  selling  front.” 

Urges  United  Effort 


forces  and  work  as  a  team  in  the 
interests  of  promoting  and  selling 


Mr.  Heindel  recommended  that  newspaper  advertising.  Each  of 


NAEA  join  forces  with  the 
American  Association  of  News¬ 
paper  Representatives,  the  Na¬ 
tional  Newspaper  Promotion  As- 


these  associations  has  a  common 
objective — that  of  improving  the 
productivity  and  increasing  the 
sale  of  newspaper  advertising. 


sale  of  newspaper  advertising,” 
said. 


in  conviction.  Compare  and  eval¬ 
uate  if  you  will,  the  printed  pro- 


sociation  and  the  Association  of  Such  a  force  given  the  inspiration. 
Newspaper  Classified  Advertising  provided  with  a  continuing  flow  of 
Managers,  with  all  four  associa-  modern  sales  tools  and  backed  by 
tions  working  under  the  direction  ^  strong  promotional  program 
of  the  Bureau  of  Advertising,  could  and  would  deliver  a  heavy 
ANPA,  “to  step  up  our  selling  im-  and  effective  blow  for  the  cause 
pact  and  effectiveness.”  of  newspapers. 

He  also  urged  that  “we  provide  “2.  That  the  Bureau  with  the 


Frederic  'R.  Gamble,  president 
of  the  American  Association  of 


motional  advertising  of  radio,  tele-  Advertising  Agencies,  told  the  ad 
vision  and  the  magazines  with  that  men  that  less  than  200  newspapers 
of  newspapers  and  then  draw  your  had  submitted  the  requested  data 
own  -conclusions.  in  the  Standard  Form  to  agencies 

“Today  as  never  before  news-  in  the  last  few  years.  It  is  felt 
papers  need  a  hard-hitting  and  among  many  agency  men,  he  said, 
consistent  promotional  program  that  it  would  be  better  and  more 
aimed  at  all  advertisers,  selling  and  useful  to  have  the  data  compiled 
reselling  them  on  the  true  import-  in  one  book  rather  than  in  sepa- 
ance  and  the  great  productivity  of  rate  folders  for  each  market.  The 


through  our  combined  efforts  a  help  of  the  aforementioned  associ- 
hard-hitting  promotional  program  tions  provide  newsiwpers  with  a 
in  the  interests  of  newspaper  ad-  hard-hitting  promotion  campaign 
vertising”  and  that  “we  coordinate  pointing  out  the  fact  that  our 
our  efforts  to  produce  a  continu-  medium,  that  is  newspapers, 
ing  flow  of  modem  newspaper  moves  by  far  the  major  amount 
selling  tools.”  of  merchandise  from  the  shelves 


our  medium.  joint  NAEA-AAAA  committee, 

“3.  I  would  like  to  see  people  therefore.  recently  approached 
skilled  in  research  and  those  with  E  &  P  for  the  purpose  of  adding 
promotional  abilities  in  each  of  to  the  Market  Guide  the  addition- 
these  four  organizatioas  work  al  data  requested. 


NAEA-AAAA 


with  the  Bureau  of  Advertising  in 
the  interests  of  developing  a  con- 


(The  editors  of  E  &  P  have  met 
with  members  of  the  4-A  commit- 


tinning  flow  of  modern  newspaper  tee  and  plans  are  under  way  for 
advertising  sales  tools.  The  Bur-  incorporating  many  of  the  sagged 
eau  and  each  of  the  associations  tions.  and  additional  information 
has  in  the  past  created  sales  pres-  sought  by  the  agencies,  in  the  1953 
entations  that  have  helped  all  of  Market  Guide.) 
us  greatly  in  conveying  to  adver-  - 

tisers  the  importance  and  produc-  ...  ,  _ 

;  t  1  •  »•  has  the  courage  to  run  an  educa- 

tivity  of  newspaper  advertising.  .j 


Suggests  Friendly 
Selling  Letters 


has  the  courage  to  run  an  educa¬ 
tional  campaign  of  your  own,  ad¬ 
dressed  to  each  of  the  old-fash- 
tioned,  lackadaisical.  newspapCT 
publishers  of  America.  Not  beg- 


selling  tools.”  of  merchandise  from  the  shelves 

“To  gain  the  ground  we  have  of  retail  stores  into  the  homes  of 
lost  during  the  past  year  and  to  customers.  You  and  I  know  that 
improve  our  competitive  position  retailers  of  America  always 
in  the  future  is  a  tremendous  sales  have  and  I  believe  always  will 
task  ...  a  task  that  will  require  rely  almost  entirely  on  newspaper 
a  more  intense  and  intelligent  ef-  advertising  to  reach  the  greatest 
fort  on  the  part  of  everyone  en-  number  of  prospects  and  buyers 
gaged  in  or  connected  with  the  efficiently  and  at  the  lowest  cost. 


Letters  to  advertisers  can  be  ging,  but  demanding  the  rceog- 
cold,  blunt,  austere  and  strictly  nition  you  deserve,  and  most  im- 

business,  or  they  can  be  warm,  portant  of  all,  proving  that  you 

friendly,  tactful  and  understand-  deserve  it.” 

ing.  Charles  Bury,  Dallas,  Texas,  ■ 

correspondence  consultant,  told 

NAEA  members.  NlcholSOn  ScOieS 


he  If  this  were  not  true,  then  news¬ 
papers  would  not  be  getting  the 


Mr.  Bury  spoke  at  the  sales  Rival  Paper's  StorV 
training  session.  He  suggested  six  Petersburg.  Fla.  -  Ralph 

practice  ways  used  by  ex^rt  let-  Nicholson  accused'  the  publishers 
ter  writers  in  a  1  ypes  of  business  Petersburg  Times  of 

to  make  the, r  letters  sel  :  ‘‘irresponsible  journalism”  this 

1)  Quit  wntmg  leners-start  connection  with  the  puh- 

alkingto  neople;  (2)  Writefrom  ^ 

the  readers  viewpoint — talk  from  „  -  l  t  t  i  -  •  c _ 

Kie  ci.ia  fV,/.  fr.  Petersburg  Independent  is  up  for 


his  side  of  the  desk;  (3)  Write  to 
a  person — not  a  postmark — make 


“It  is  true  that  the  Bureau  of  lion’s  share  of  the  retailers’  adver- 
Advertising  is  now  being  support-  tising  budget, 
ed  by  its  members  with  an  amount  “The  type  of  program  I  have  in 
in  excess  of  one  million  dollars  niind,  which  of  course  would  be 

and  that  the  personnel  of  the  Bur-  _  _ 

eau  is  making  intelligent  and  ef¬ 
fective  use  of  this  money  in  behalf 
of  newspapers  in  the  battle  for  ad¬ 
vertising  dollars.  However,  com¬ 
paring  the  Bureau’s  budget  and 
personnel  with  that  of  our  compe¬ 
titors  it  is  very  evident  that  they 
can  out  spend  us  many  times  and 
put  a  larger  sales  force  in  the 
field. 

“On  the  other  hand,  we  of  the 
Newspaper  Advertising  Execu¬ 
tives  Association,  the  .American 
Association  of  Newspaper  Repre¬ 
sentatives,  National  Newspaper 

Promotion  Association  and  the  Dwight  Perry,  Scripps-Howard  re- 
Association  of  Newspaper  Classi-  tail  division,  and  Grant  Stone, 
fi^  Advertising  Managers  have  Cleveland  Press,  NAEA  resolutions 
within  our  memberships  a  source  chairman. 
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sale. 

While  conceding  that  Charlie 


your  letter  sound  like  one  person  Greenville  (S.  C.) 

I  g  o  a  .  )  y  News-Piedmont  and  several  others 

postscript  occasionally;  (5)  Put  .  .Vvoressed  an  interest”  Mr 
“sell”  in  your  complimentary  : 


close:  (6)  Be  friendly. 

Simmons  Urges 
More  Sales  Appeal 
Harry  Simmons,  New  York 


Nicholson  denied  that  this  is  “legi¬ 
timate  news.”  It  is  “a  regrettable 
example  of  irresponsible  journal¬ 
ism,”  he  asserted  in  an  editorial 
in  the  Independent. 

Mr.  Nicholson,  who  is  devoting 


management  consultant,  urged  most  of  his  time  to  the  Charlotte 
newspaper  advertising  managers  to  (N.  C.)  Observer,  which  he  ac- 
change  their  titles  and  emphasis  quired  last  August,  told  E&P  the 
from  advertising  to  sales  execu-  door  is  not  closed  against  a  sale 
lives  in  speaking  before  NAEA.  of  the  Independent  to  “the  right 
“I  think  you  ought  to  do  your  buyer.”  ■ 

damdest  to  build  up  and  strength-  ^  .  out 

en  the  association  to  which  you  Columbia  Scholar 
now  belong — the  Newspaper  Sales  Miss  Evabelle  Orlans,  21-yeap» 
Executives — pardon  me,  I  mean  old  student  in  Columbia  Univer- 
the  Newspaper  Advmising  Ex-  sity’s  Graduate  School  of  Journal- 
ecutives  Association.”  said  Mr,  ism,  has  been  chosen  winner  of 
Simmons.  “You  ought  to  put  a  the  1952  Woman’s  Press  Club 
strong,  active,  educational  com-  scholarship  award.  The  award 


mittee  to  work — a  committee  that  carries  a  prize  of  $200. 


NAEA  REPORTS 


Pressure  on  TV’s 
Weak  Spots  Advised 

The  Bureau  of  Advertising’s  newspapers  reported  losses, 
basic  platform  that  “All  Business  “After  extensive  discussion  of 
Is  Local”  is  still  newspapers’  the  findings  produced  by  this  an- 
soundest  sales  strategy  in  the  face  alysis,  the  following  general  con- 
of  the  “man-sized  challenge  call-  elusions  were  reached: 
ing  for  a  man-sized  job”  which  “L  First  and  foremost,  that  ^the 
newspapers  face  today,  just  as  it  Bureau’s  basic  platform  that  ‘All 
was  when  the  slogan  was  first  Business  Is  Local’  is  still  the 
nailed  to  the  newspaper  masthead  soundest  sales  strategy, 
in  1946.  “2.  We  should  intensify  our  sell- 


SCRIPPS-HOWARD  EXECUTIVES  at  an  informal  get-together  dur¬ 
ing  NAEA  convention  in  Chicago.  Left  to  right:  W.  G.  Chandler, 
Maurice  Levy,  Charles  E.  Scripps,  Jack  R.  Howard,  and  Mark  Ferrce. 


Such  was  the  consensus  of  the 
Bureau’s  Plans  Committee  of  26 
advertising  directors  and  news¬ 
paper  representatives,  as  reported 
to  the  NAEA  by  John  W.  Moffett, 
advertising  director  of  the  Minne¬ 
apolis  Star  and  Tribune  and  the 
committee’s  vicechairman. 

Mr.  Moffett  addressed  NAEA 
after  a  Saturday-Sunday  session 
of  the  Bureau’s  sales  strategy 
group.  He  took  the  place  of 
Thomas  J.  Cochrane,  advertising 
director  of  the  New  York  News, 
who  is  the  committee’s  chairman 
but  was  prevented  by  illness  in  his 
family  ^om  attending. 

Refxyrting  on  the  meeting  of 
the  Plans  Committee,  he  said: 

“One  entire  morning  was  !^ent 
reviewing  1951  national  linage  to 
pin-point  as  accurately  as  possible 
where  losses  had  occurred  and — 
more  important — to  determine 
how  those  losses  could  be  re¬ 
couped. 

“Some  60%  of  the  total  losses 
occurred  in  six  classifications: 
Automotive,  Beverages,  Cigarettes, 

3  Sub-divisions  of  the  Grocery 
Classification,  Dentifrices,  and 
Beer. 

“Next  we  looked  at  the  mag¬ 
azine  record  to  see  whether  or 
not  their  5.2%  gain  in  pages  had 
been  primarily  at  our  expense. 

“90%  of  their  gains  were  con¬ 
centrated  in  9  classifications,  and 
half  of  their  gains  were  in  three 
classifications  —  classifications,  in¬ 
cidentally,  where  either  our  na¬ 
tional  linage  is  historically  light 
or  where  newspaper  copy  is  car¬ 
ried  as  local  advertising.  These 
classifications  are:  Industrial  equip¬ 
ment  and  supplies.  Building  mate¬ 
rials,  Apparel  and  footwear. 

“It  was  the  consensus  that  we 
couldn’t  blame  magazines  too 
much  for  our  losses.  But  it  is  be¬ 
lieved  that  there  is  added  busi¬ 
ness  to  be  had  in  industrial  equip¬ 
ment,  building  materials,  and  ap¬ 
parel  if  we  intensify  our  selling 
effort  in  those  classifications. 

“We  found  a  different  picture 
when  we  looked  at  the  gains  re¬ 
corded  by  TV.  Exactly  52%  of 
their  total  gain  was  concentrated 
in  four  classifications:  Food  and 
food  products.  Toiletries  (we  had 
a  gain,  too),  smoking  materials, 
and  Beer. 

“With  the  one  exception  noted, 
those  are  classifications  where 


ing  efforts  on  these  classifications 
which  showed  major  losses  in 
newspapers  in  1951 — ^and  similarly 
intensify  our  selling  effort  on  those 
classifications  with  large  potential, 
as  indicated  by  gains  in  other 
media. 

“3.  So  far  as  competition  is 
concerned,  the  following  strategy 
seems  to  be  indicated: 

“A.  Magazines — Basically,  there 
are  three  weaknesses  which  the 
Plans  Committee  believes  can  be 
productively  exploited: 

“a.  The  inflexibility  of  magazine 
coverage  as  contrasted  with  news¬ 
papers’  complete  flexibility. 

“b.  The  heavy  duplication  of 
magazines. 

“c.  The  opportunity  to  develop 
increased  newspaper  linage  from 
various  magazine  classifications, 
particularly  in  these  classifications 
mentioned  earlier  —  industrial 
equipment,  building  supplies,  and 
appyarel  and  footwear. 

“B.  And  on  the  subject  of  Tele¬ 
vision — ^the  Plans  Committee  be¬ 
lieves  the  natural  temptation  is 
to  drop  everything  else  and  make 
an  all-out  attack  on  TV.  We  be¬ 
lieve  this  temptation  should  be 
resisted,  for  these  reasons: 

“a.  Television  made  spectacular 
gains  in  1951.  While  their  gains 
this  year  probably  won’t  be  as 
great,  they’ll  still  be  substantial — 
quite  substantial. 

“b.  There  are  a  good  many  ad¬ 
vertisers  who  are  in  the- midst  of 
experimenting  with  this  new  me¬ 
dium  and  who  will  go  through 
with  these  experiments  regardless 
of  what  we  say  or  do. 

“c.  Finally,  there  will  be  in 
1952  a  good  many  advertisers  who 
are  hell-bent  to  give  TV  a  whirl 
and  who  will  be  deaf  to  any  argu¬ 
ment — no  matter  how  logical. 

“That’s  the  negative  side  of  the 
picture.  On  the  opposite  side  of 
the  coin  there  are  a  few  rays  of 
sunshine. 

“a.  A  fair  number  of  advertisers 
have  taken  a  fling  at  TV  and 
pulled  out. 

“b.  Programming  is  an  awful 
beadadie  — 150  programs  were 
cancelled  in  1951. 

“c.  Most  hopeful — ^the  stagger¬ 
ing  cost  of  TV  is  scaring  some  ad¬ 
vertisers  out  and  other  advertisers 
away  from  television. 

“Therefore,  the  Plans  Commit¬ 
tee  believe  that  continuing  pres¬ 


sure  on  TV’s  weak  spots  should 
prove  effective. 

“More  specifically,  the  three 
most  hopeful  points  of  attack 
seem  to  the  high  cost  of  TV, 
the  growing  skepticism  in  certain 
cases  as  to  whether  television  is 
paying  off,  and  the  still  inadequate 
coverage  provided  by  the  me¬ 
dium.” 

To  enable  individual  news¬ 
papers,  representatives  and  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Advertising  to  work  more 
effectively  on  all  fronts,  he  went 
on,  the  Plans  Committee  during 
the  week-end  evolved  a  “compre¬ 
hensive  new  program  of  research, 
promotion  and  sales  effort”  which 
was  to  be  recommended  to  the 
Bureau’s  board  of  directors  at  its 
meeting  this  week-end  in  Chicago. 

Most  of  the  new  program,  he 
pointed  out,  will  result  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  sales  weapons  of  new 
or  expanded  types  which  will  be 
made  available  for  the  use  of 
newspaper  representatives  and  in¬ 
dividual  bureau  member  news¬ 
papers,  in  addition  to  their  use  by 
the  Bureau’s  sales  staff  through¬ 
out  the  country.  One  of  the 
higher  priorities,  he  promised,  will 
be  assigned  to  continued  and  ex¬ 
panded  emphasis  on  sales  tools 
for  the  joint  NAEA-AANR- 
NNPA-Bureau  effort  on  national 
advertising  at  the  local  level  which 
is  labeled  the  “More  Profits  for 
National  Advertisers”  program. 

Mr.  Moffett  forecast  that  the 
1952  program  “should  contribute 
immensely  to  more  effective  sell¬ 
ing  by  the  entire  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness,”  while  reminding  NAEA 
members  that  “you  already  have 
on  hand  Bureau  of  Advertising 
material  that  will  help  you  sell 
more  effectively  on  many  fronts, 
both  national  and  retail.” 

The  major  new  1952  service  to 
newspapers  on  the  retail  front  will 
come  in  the  Bureau’s  publication 
and  national  distribution  to  mem¬ 
ber  newspapers  of  a  pilot-model 
presentation  for  local  newspaper 
selling  proposed  by  NAEA,  cre¬ 
ated  by  a  specbl  committee  of 
the  National  Newspaper  Promo¬ 
tion  Association  and  enthusias¬ 
tically  acclaimed  when  shown  on 
Mon^y  to  NAEA.  Mr.  Moffett 
termed  the  project  “the  perfect 
triple  play:  NAEA  sponsorship, 
NNPA  execution.  Bureau  produc¬ 
tion.” 


Keith  Murdock,  Queensland  News¬ 
papers.  Australia;  Willis  Brown, 
•Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune,  and 
W  illiam  J.  Campbell,  Toronto  Star. 

Turnbull  Leaves 
Davenport  Daily 

Davenport,  la. — ^The  Morning 
Democrat  has  announced  the 
resignation  of  its  publisher,  L.  M. 
Turnbull,  who  plans  to  purchase 
a  snaall  newspaper  of  his  own. 

Lee  P.  Loomis,  head  of  the  Lee 
Papers  and  president  of  Daven¬ 
port  Newspapers,  Inc.,  saki  Mr. 
Turnbull’s  resignation  was  made 
public  with  “great  regret”  and  only 
after  he  and  his  fellow  publishers 
in  the  group  had  “exerted  their 
best  efforts  to  persuade  him  to 
ihe  contrary.” 

The  new  publisher  of  the  97- 
year-old  Democrat,  Mr.  Loomis 
announced,  will  be  Henry  B. 
Hook,  manager  of  KGLO,  Lee 
radio  station  at  Mason  City.  Mr. 
Hook  returns  to  the  newspaper 
field  after  an  absence  of  10  years 
as  a  radio  executive  and  service  in 
World  War  II. 

Mr.  Turnbull  leaves  the  Lee 
group  after  30  years  of  work  as 
advertising  manager  of  the  Times, 
and  later  as  business  manager  and 
publisher  of  the  Democrat  here. 

At  42,  Mr.  Hook  takes  over  the 
publisher’s  duties  on  the  Quad- 
Cities’  new  morning  and  Sunday 
paper.  He  is  a  native  of  Iowa, 
and  a  journalism  graduate  of  the 
University  of  Iowa.  He  served 
as  news  editor  of  the  Daily  Iowan 
and  had  community  new^per  ex¬ 
perience  in  northwest  Iowa  before 
going  to  the  Mason  City  Globe- 
Gazette  as  state  editor. 
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CARTOONISTS  SPECULATE  ON  POTENTIAL  DEMOCRATIC  CANDIDATES 


THAT  ALL  YOU  GOT  TO  SAY? 

Alley,  Memphis  (Tenn.)  Comnxercial  Appeal 


OUT  IN  THE  PADDOCK 

Costello,  Albany  (N.  Y.)  Knickerbocker  Neu’s 


THE  SUSPENSE  IS  AWFUL 

Ray,  Kansas  City  (Mo.)  Star 


Schroth 


Brooklyn  Eagle 
Publisher  Is 
Given  Citation 

Newspapers  have  the  duty  of 
supporting  civic  projects  and  al¬ 
ways  should  fulfill  that  responsi¬ 
bility,  Frank  D. 

Schroth,  publish¬ 
er  of  the  Brook¬ 
lyn  Eagle,  assert- 
«1  in  accepting 
the  1951  citation 
of  the  Park  As¬ 
sociation  of  New 
York  City  on 
Jan.  23. 

M  r .  Schroth 
was  honored  for 
his  “example  of 
unselfish  civic 
leadership”  in  promoting  the 
Brooklyn  War  Memorial  dedi¬ 
cated  last  Armistice  Day.  How¬ 
ever,  the  publisher  modestly 
claimed  he  had  been  over-praised. 
He  explained  that  it  was  the  na¬ 
tural  function  of  a  newspaper  to 
provide  leadership. 

The  publisher  pointed  out  that 
credit  should  be  given  to  private 
citizens  who  supported  the  me¬ 
morial  campaign.  He  also  praised 
Park  Commissioner  Robert  Moses 
and  Brooklyn  Borough  President 
John  Cashmore  in  this  respect. 

In  1944,  Mr.  Schroth  conceived 
die  project.  The  memorial,  con¬ 
structed  in  S.  Parkes  Cadman 
Plaza,  includes  two  24-foot  statues 
representirbg  war  and  peace  and  a 
500-seat  assembly  hall. 

State  Supreme  Court  Justice 
Charles  C.  Lockwood  asserted 
that  the  citation  was  well  de¬ 
served  by  Mr.  Schroth.  He  added 
that  this  achievement  is  only  one 
of  many  Uiat  the  Brooklyn  Eagle 


publisher  has  carried  to  a  success¬ 
ful  conclusion.  He  mentioned  the 
publisher’s  effective  work  in  fight¬ 
ing  crime  and  uncovering  political 
chicanery  in  Brooklyn  and  in  ob¬ 
taining  numerous  civic  improve¬ 
ments. 

A  message  was  read  from 
Mrs.  Arthur  Hays  Sulzberger, 
chairman  of  the  board  of  the  Park 
Association  and  wife  of  the  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  New  York  Times. 

Mr.  Schroth  was  praised,  in  the 
citation,  for  his  “patient,  unrelent¬ 
ing  devotion  to  forwarding  this 
project”  and  for  “securing  the  co¬ 
operation  of  city  officials  and 
public-spirited  citizens.” 

The  New  York  Times  applaud¬ 
ed  the  Eagle  publisher  in  an  edi¬ 
torial. 

Incidentally,  the  Eagle,  on  the 
same  day  that  the  award  was  pre¬ 
sented,  suggested  in  an  editorial 
that  the  graves  of  Revolutionary 
War  heroes  in  the  Battle  of  Brook¬ 
lyn  be  preserved  in  a  park. 

■ 

Personnel  Workshop 

Workshop  discussion  will  fea¬ 
ture  the  fourth  annual  meeting  of 
the  Newspaper  Personnel  Rela¬ 
tions  Association  scheduled  March 
10-11  at  Chicago,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  this  week  by  Eleanore 
Herrick,  New  York  Herald-Trib- 
iine,  program  chairman. _ 


LePoidevin 


McMurray 


2  Co-Publishers 
For  Racine 
loumal-Times 


J.  B,  McDermott 
Political  Editor, 
Miami  Herald 


Racine,  Wis.  —  Harry  R.  Le¬ 
Poidevin  and  J.  Donald  McMur¬ 
ray  have  been  named  co-publish¬ 
ers  of  the  Racine  Journal-Times  to 
succeed  Frank  R.  Starbuck,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  paper  until  his  death 
last  CX;t.  1. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Directors 
of  the  Journal-Times  Co.,  Jan.  21, 
Mr.  McMurray  was  elected  presi¬ 
dent;  Mrs.  F.  R.  Starbuck,  vice- 
president,  and  Mr.  LePoidevin, 
secretary-treasurer,  a  position  he 
has  held  for  many  years. 

Mr.  McMurray  was  graduated 
from  the  University  of  Wisconsin 
in  1935.  The  following  year  he 
attended  the  graduate  school  and 
was  an  assistant  instructor  in  So¬ 
ciology.  From  1936  throueh  1939 
he  worked  for  the  Wisconsin 
State  Industrial  Commission  and 
joined  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Agri¬ 
cultural  Economics  in  1940.  He 
resigned  from  the  bureau  in  1941 
to  become  a  reporter  on  the  Jour¬ 
nal-Times.  In  1947  he  was  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  editorial  page.  He 
was  elected  vicepresident  in  1945. 
He  is  40  years  of  age. 

Mr.  LePoidevin  joined  the  news 
staff  of  the  then  Journal-News  in 
1919  and  two  years  later  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  advertising  depart¬ 
ment.  In  1922  he  was  made  ad¬ 
vertising  manager.  When  the  pub¬ 
lishing  company  absorbed  the 
competing  newspaper  in  1932,  he 
was  elected  vicepresident  of  the 
new  corporation,  the  Journal- 
Times  Company,  and  in  1937  was 
elected  to  the  office  of  secretary- 
treasurer  and  made  general  man¬ 
ager.  He  is  55  years  old. 


Miami  —  John  B.  McDermott, 
United  Press  foreign  correspond¬ 
ent  for  the  past  eight  years  and 
former  U.P. 
Florida  bureau 
chief,  has  been 
named  political 
editor  of  the  Mi¬ 
ami  Herald. 

M  r .  McDer¬ 
mott’s  appoint¬ 
ment  rounds  out 
a  Herald  team  of 
political  writers 
which  includes 
Tallahassee  Cor- 

McDemiolt  respondent  John 
Kilgore  and  State  Correspondent 
Steve  Trumbull. 

Mr.  McDermott,  35,  spent  three 
years  in  Miami  before  his  over¬ 
seas  assignment,  covering  such 
stories  as  the  Atlantic  submarine 
warfare  of  early  World  War  II 
and  the  Sir  Harry  Oakes  murder. 

A  native  of  Vermont,  he  started 
newspaper  work  while  a  student 
at  the  University  of  Georgia.  After 
his  graduation,  he  worked  briefly 
for  the  Columbus  Ledger-Enquirer. 
then  joined  the  U.P.  in  Atlanta. 

Another  recent  addition  to  the 
Herald  staff  is  Stephen  J.  Flynn, 
32,  for  two  years  city  hall  reporter 
for  the  Florida  Times-Union  in 
Jacksonville. 

■ 

Cadillac  Unveils 

Cadillac  Motor  Car  division  of 
General  Motors  Corp.  broke 
large-space  newspaper  ads  this 
week  in  all  major  U.S.  cities  to 
announce  arrival  of  its  ’52  Golden 
Anniversary  line. 
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THE  ADVERTISING  SURVEY 


ThriH  Will  Get  Chief 
Push  in  *52  Bank  Ads 


By  Robert  B.  McIntyre 

Thrift  and  savings  will  receive  Thompson  Company,  thought  so. 
the  greatest  emphasis  in  advertis-  And  they  proved  the  theory  in  a 
ing  by  the  nation’  banks  during  test  campaign  in  the  Green  Bay 
1952,  it  is  indicated  by  the  annual  (Wis.)  Press-Gazette  last  year, 
survey  of  commercial  bank  ad  The  results  of  that  test  are  be- 
plans  conducted  by  the  American  ing  used  by  Elgin  to  promote 
Bankers  Association,  New  York  similar  plans  around  the  country. 

City.  At  a  recent  celebration  in  honor 

According  to  results  of  the  sur-  of  the  Green  Bay  jewelers,  W.  D. 
vey,  released  late  this  week,  banks  Evans,  general  manager  for  Elgin, 
will  spend  an  estimated  $48,000,-  forecast  that  the  non-metropoli- 

000  on  advertising  their  services  tan  Main  Street  of  tomorrow  may  (Advertisers  below  either  are  or 
during  1952,  compared  with  last  be  a  giant  department  store  whose  will  be  users  of  newspapers), 
year's  estimated  $43,000,000.  units  are  welded  together  by  co-  Dish-Doo  Dishwashers,  Inc., 

Placing  of  top  importance  on  operative  selling  on  the  part  of  Chicago,  to  Erwin,  Wasey  & 
the  encouragement  of  thrift  re-  every  merchant.  Co.,  Ltd.,  Chicago.’ 

fleets  the  recognition  by  banks  of  The  test,  built  around  the  firm’s  Quakertow’n  Sales  Co.,  Quaker- 
the  growing  importance  of  savings  new  line  of  watches — Elgin  Ban-  town.  Pa.,  to  Grady,  Griffin  & 
to  their  business  and  to  the  econo-  ner  Buys — showed  how  joint  pro-  Brug^r,  Inc. 


The  Parker  Pen  Story — ^Next  Week 

•  WHO  at  Parker  Pen  conditions  the  thinking  behind  all  adver¬ 
tising  strategy? 

•  WHAT  does  this  advertiser  think  of  national  newspaper 
representatives? 

•  WHEN  did  Parker  drop  radio-TV  and  swing  to  newspaper 
space? 

•  WHERE  does  Parker  spot  a  weakness  in  newspapers? 

•  HOW  does  the  pen  manufacturer  evaluate  merchandising 
services  of  local  papers?  What  does  it  think  of  the  Bureau 
of  Advertising,  ANPA? 

You  will  get  eye-opening  answers  to  these  questions  in  a 
comprehensive  report  on  The  Parker  Pen  Company’s  first  two 
years  in  newspaper  advertising  .  .  . 

Next  week  (February  2)  in  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER. 


Account  Changes 


Van  Baalen  Heilbrun  &  Co, 
Inc.,  “State-O-Maine”  men'i 
and  boy’s  robes,  to  Roy  S,  Dur- 
Stine,  Inc.,  New  York  City 
Sunday  supplements  will  b< 
used. 

Fawcett  Publications,  Inc.,  tc 
Hewitt,  Ogilvy,  Benson  &  Ma 
ther  Inc.,  both  New  York  City 


my,  particularly  as  an  anti-infla-  motional  selling,  advertising,  mar-  Sterling  ’  Engine  Co.,  Buffalo,  Imperial,  Jackson  Heights 

tion  measure.  Thrift  copy  has  re-  keting  and  merchandising  by  deal-  ’  >  vr  v  aj 

ceived  a  special  emphasis  during  ers  can  boost  sales  and  produce 
the  jjostwar  period  when  inflation  extra  linage  for  a  newspaper, 
has  been  a  real  problem,  and  has  National  and  local  advertising 
been  receiving  increased  ad  space,  departments  teamed  up  to  sell 
In  1946,  for  example,  thrift  was  jewelers  7,721  lines  of  display 
in  10th  place  as  far  as  the  empha-  space  during  the  four- week  pro- 
sis  of  bank  advertising  was  con-  motion.  In  all,  48  separate  deal- 
cerned.  In  1948,  with  inflation  be-  er  ads  were  run.  There  was  a  big 
ing  seriously  felt  throughout  the  kick-off  early  in  the  campaign  in 
U.  S.,  thrift  ads  rose  to  second  which  12  dealers  used  2,037  lines 
place  in  emphasis;  remained  there  of  space.  Elgin  placed  a  1,000- 
until  this  year,  when,  according  to  line  national  ad  in  the  middle  of 


N.  Y.,  to  Hilton  &  Riggio,  Inc., 
New  York  City. 

Stewart  Hartshorn  Co.,  New 
York  City,  window  shades  and 
hardware,  to  Riedl  &  Freede, 
Inc.,  Paterson,  N.  J. 

Kaplan  Furniture  Co.,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  Mass.,  to  Bennett, 
Waliher  &  Menadier,  Inc., 
Boston. 

PuREPAC  CoRP.,  New  York  City, 
drugs,  insecticides,  to  Leonard 
Wolf  &  Associates,  Inc. 


Lancaster,  Pa.,  to  Grey  Adver¬ 
tising  Agency,  New  York,  for 
Fire-King  Ovenware,  Fire-King 
Tableware  and  Jade-ite  Res¬ 
taurant  Ware. 


N.  Y..  cosmetics,  to  Aditiiri 
Advertising  Agency,  Inc.,  Ne» 
York  City. 

RCA  Victor  division  of  Radio 
Corp.  of  America,  to  A1  Paul 
Lefton  Co.,  Inc.,  Philadelphia 
for  RCA  Victor  air  conditioners 
Newspapers  will  be  used  on  i 
sectional  basis  in  the  south. 

Roxanne  ABC  SwtMSuiTS,  Nc» 
York  City,  to  The  Wexton  Co. 
also  New  York. 

Nash,  Inc.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J, 
men’s  and  women’s  wallets,  tc 
Dowd,  Redfield  &  Johnstone. 
Inc.,  New  York  City,  and  Johi 
C.  Dowd,  Boston. 

Geigy  Company,  Inc.,  New  Yorl 
City,  dye  stuffs  division,  to  Rob¬ 
ert  B.  Grady  Co.,  also  Ne» 
York  City 


the  ABA  survey,  they  took  top  the  campaign  and  2,387  lines  were  Anchor  Hcxtking  Glass  Corp., 
billing  (ABA  survey  does  not  in-  used  by  1 1  dealers  the  same  day. 
elude  savings  banks  svhich  strenu-  The  “impact”  selling,  according 
ously  encourage  thrift  in  their  to  Elgin,  increased  some  dealer 

ads).  Other  copy  themes  to  be  sales  as  much  as  100  per  cent.  Ex- 

used:  regular  checking  accounts,  tra  linage  during  the  promotion, 

auto  loans,  personal  loans,  farm  the  Press-Gazette  figures,  ran  Qelerich  &  Berry  Co.,  Chicago, 

production  loans,  mortgage  loans,  about  35  per  cent.  Elgin  made  jo  Grant  Advertising,  Inc.,  Chi- 

and  banking-by-mail,  in  that  or-  point-of-sale  store  and  window  cago,  for  “Old  Manse”  syrup,  Leonard  Radio,  Inc.,  New  Yort 

der.  material  available  and  conducted  jams  and  jellies.  City,  to  H.  J.  Gold  Co.,  alsc 

ABA  figures  are  based  on  the  a  window  display  contest  during  Corporation  of  America,  New  York  City, 

results  of  a  questionnaire  sent  to  the  period.  Most  dealers  told  the  New  York  City,  to  Lambert  &  ■ 

commercial  banks  of  the  U.  S.  newspaper  they  were  very  pleased  Feaslev  Inc  for  fall  and  winter 

asking  the  amount  each  planned  with  results.  [952  advertising  of  its  Dobbs  Advertisers  PrO-Rated 

to  spend  on  advertising  during  Elgin  used  similar,  but  shorter  ^nd  Knox  divisions.  «  .  1  ^  . 

1952  and  what  the  ads  would  — one  week — promotions  before  Utica  Knitting  Co.,  Utica,  N.  Y.,  For  Editorial  Content 

stress.  Expenditure  figures  are  graduation  and  Christmas  last  year  to  Anderson  &  Cairns,  Inc.,  New  A  New  York  State  supplemeiii 
broken  down  into  six  groups,  de-  with  good  results.  National  1.000 

pending  on  size  of  bank’s  deposits,  fine  ads  were  used  each  time  and 

Average  bank  with  deposits  under  about  90  percent  dealer  coopera- 

$1,000,000  will  spend  $445  on  ad-  tion  on  tie-ins  was  secured  by  the 

vertising;  $1 -$5,000,000  will  spend  newspaper. 

$1,165;  those  from  $5-10,000,000  ■ 

will  spend  $3,216;  those  from  wr*-..  JUire-Ar 

$10-25,000,000  will  spend  $6,747;  COlOr  Mark 

those  with  deposits  of  $25-75,000,-  For  Chicago  Tribune 
000  will  spend  $17,435;  and  aver-  Chicago  —  Color  advertising 

published  by  the  Chicago  Tribune 
000,000  will  spend  $71,697.  established  a  new  record 


All  of  which  can  mean  addi- 


York.  wholly  sponsored  by  advertisen 

M.  M.  Davis  &  Son,  Inc.,  Solo-  will  be  published  by  the  Nt* 
mons,  Md.,  “Cruis  Along”  boats,  York  Times  on  Sunday,  Feb.  2^ 
to  Bozell  &  Jacobs,  Inc.  The  plan  calls  for  a  32-page  (tab 

McKesson  &  Robbins,  Inc.,  for  k>id  section  in  which  the  edi- 
Chapin  &  Gore,  five-year-old  torial  content,  provided  by  the 
straight  bourbon  whiskey,  to  State  Department  of  Commerce. 
Erwin,  Wasey  &  Co.,  Inc.  will  be  underwritten  by  participat- 
Doeskin  Products,  Inc.,  New  ing  advertisers. 

York  City,  to  Federal  Advertis-  William  H.  Tate,  assistant  ad-! 
ing,  for  Sanapak  sanitary  nap-  vertising  manager,  said  the  Time 

kins.  Federal  has  handled  EXoe-  has  set  a  special  rate  for  adver- 

skin  tissues  since  1948.  tisers  which  includes  a  propoi- 


r  1  1  for  that  newspaper.  The  total  of  . . . — ..  „...„  -  r-  . 

newspapers  4Q5  pages  was  79  pages  or  more  Joel  Isaacs  Shirt  Co.,  to  Curtis  tionaite  share  of  the  cost  of  tlx 

in  1952.  24%  greater  ^an  the  previ-  Advertising  Co.,  for  national  “simulated  news  matter.”  A  M 

ous  peak  of  326  newsprint  color  campaign  for  Bill  Stern  Broad-  page  (1,050  lines)  is  quoted  »• 
Watch  (Jornpany  Boosts  pages,  published  in  1950.  caster  sports  shirts  by  Regent.  $3,412.50,  which  is  approximately 

Joint  Selling  Efiort  Of  the  405  color  pages  pub-  Radiator  Valve  Co.  of  America,  50%  higher  than  the  regular  Sun- 

Can  watches  be  sold  in  an  “ofF’  lished  by  the  Tribune  in  1951,  Philadelphia,  to  Rand  Advertis-  day  supplement  rate, 
or  quiet  season  —  February  and  267  were  placed  by  general  ad-  ing  Agency.  The  purpose  of  the  supplement 

March?  vertisers,  118  by  retail  advertisers.  Thatcher  Furnace  Co.,  Gar-  Mr.  Tate  said,  is  to  tell  about 

Elgin  National  Watch  Company  16  by  automotive  firms,  and  four  wood,  N.  J.,  to  Wehner  Adver-  New  York  Stale’s  advantages  as> 

and  its  a|Sncy,  then  J.  Walter  by  concerns  in  the  financial  class.  tising  Service,  Newark,  N.  J.  home  for  industry. 
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IN  PHILADELPHIA,  THE  NATION’S 


SHARP  &  DOHME’S  NEW  SYNTHETIC 
CHEMICALS  PLANT  IS  PART  OF  THEIR 
$10,000,000  EXPANSION  PLAN 

In  addition  to  this  new  plant  to  provide 
basic  ingredients  for  many  of  Sharp  & 
Dohme’s  pharmaceutical  products,  com¬ 
pany  expansion  includes  a  large,  modern 
waste  treatment  plant,  new  $4,000,000 
research  laboratories  and  the  recently 
completed  plasma  processing  laborato¬ 
ries  . . .  the  world’s  largest ! 


THE  ' 

PHILADELPHIA’S  LEADING  NEWSPAPER, 
GROWS  RIGHT  ALONG  WITH  THE  CITy' 


BASIC  INDUSTRIES  IN  THE 
BIG  PHILADELPHIA  AREA 
ARE  EXPANDING  AT  A  RAPID  RATE 


THE  INQUIRER  IS  GAINING,  TOO-THE 
ONLY  PHILADELPHIA  NEWSPAPER  TO 
SHOW  A  GAIN  IN  1951 ! 

With  an  increase  of  870,000  lines  in 
1951,  The  inquirer  stretched  its 
lead  over  Philadelphia’s  second  news¬ 
paper  to  6,700,000  lines  . . .  reached  a 
total  advertising  linage  of  36,890,000  in 
1951.  Today,  THE  INQUIRER  leads  in 
TOTAL,  NATIONAL,  RETAIL,  DEPART- 
MENT  STORE  and  CLASSIFIED  advertising! 


^  NJow  in  its  19*^ 
Consecutive  Year  of  Total 
Advertisii’ig  Leadership 
in  Philadelphia ! 


* '  „  1, 


llnijttirer 

Philadelphia  Pretere  The  Inquirer 


This  is  the  crisis  of  the  schedule.  The  agency  is  pre¬ 
senting  its  media  recommendations  for  the  year  ahead. 
The  client  men  listen  in  stony-faced  silence. . . .  Their 
turn  will  come  soon  enough. 


m 


The  account  executive  finishes  his  presentation;  a  cold 
silence  falls  on  the  group. 

What  do  they  think  of  it?  Why  doesn't 
somebody  soy  something? 

The  client’s  ad  manager  .shuffles  his  papers;  steals  a  look 
at  his  boss.  The  agency  men  force  themselves  to  keep 
still.  They  know  it’s  the  client’s  turn  to  speak.  The  media 
director  unconsciously  fingers  his  copy  of  Standard  Rate 
. . .  and  waits  for  the  inevitable  storm  of  questions  to  come. 
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the  chips  are 


. . .  the  client’s  ok  is  in  the  balance 


i^ency  man  ariio**  faiemi 
throng  it  knows  Operation' 
CritlcaL  A  recommendation  in 
five  figures— or  six— is  on  the  table 
. . .  the  result  of  weeks  of  research, 
dozens  of  interviews  with  helpful 
and  hopeful  representatives, 
agency  sessions  far  into  the  night, 
untold  man-hours  of  just  plain 
work.  And  all  for  nothing,  if  the 
client  doesn't  go  along. 


As  usual,  the  “standard"’  «juestions  are  relatively  easy 
to  answer.  Standard  Rate  &  Co.nsumer  Markets  have 
most  of  the  facts  organized.  But  some  of  the  questions  go 
beyond  facts,  into  interpretations;  comparative  studies; 
trends  .  .  . 

‘‘Wliieh  of  these  women’s  magazines  carries 
the  most  ethical  drug  advertising?” 

“Do  young  people  read  this  Sunday  ' 

supplement?” 

“Has  this  station’s  audience  grown  in  the 
last  year?  How  much?” 

“Would  it  he  worthwhile  to  add  a  second 
paper  in  this  city?” 

Listings  of  standard  facts  cannot  answer  many  such 
questions  —  they’re  not  supposed  to.  But  the  need  for 
quick  access  to  summarized  information  has  been  antici¬ 
pated  by  many  publishers  and  station  operators  who 
know  from  experience  what  goes  on  day  and  night  in 
the  media  department,  in  the  agency  review  sessions,  and 
in  Operation  Critical. 

'Fhat’s  why  approximately  1,050  individual  media 
used  8.500  Service-Ads  in  1951  to  supply  needed  infor¬ 
mation  in  packaged  form  .  . .  and  to  place  this  informa¬ 
tion  near  their  market  listings  (in  CON.SUMER  Markets) 
and  near  their  media  listings  I  in  SRDS). 


The  questions  begin 


“How  much  of  a  break  in  rates  would  we  get 
if  we  put  the  whole  magazine  campaign 
into  these  top  five?*’ 

“This  newspaper — how  well  does  it  cover  the 
city  and  trading  area  iKtpulation  ?*' 

“Hus  there  been  any  study  of  listening  huhits 
in  the  Kansas  City  region  ?'* 

“Du  these  business  puhlicatiun.»  get  read  by 
employees  l>elow  management  let  el?*’ 

Questions,  questions.  They  range  from  simple  to  com¬ 
plex.  from  naive  to  .shrewd.  But  they  must  be  answered, 
then  and  there.  The  time  for  preparation  is  gone.  This  is 
\l  —  ()fteration  Critical. 

The  media  dire<  tor’s  lingers  tiv  as  he  Hips  to  a  figure  in 

(ajnsi.mer  Markets. 
A  quickly  turns  to  a  fact  in 

..Standard  Kate  \  Data. 
I  be  account  executive 
cites  a  previous  exp«ri- 
ein  e  v>  bile  the  media  man 


tell  99  mwketo 


Scrvica-Ad*  tupplamant  tha  basic  fcKts  .  .  .  and  Hiay  ora  right 
tliara,  In  tha  confaranca  room,  whan  this  supplaniantary  intormo- 
Hon  is  most  naadad.Thay  holp  buyars  bvy...thay  halp  buyars  salt. 


the  national  authority  serving  the  media-buying  function 


Walter  E.  Elotthof,  Publisher 
1740  RIDGE  AVENUE  •  EVANSTON.  ILLINOIS 
SALES  OFFICES:  NEW  YORK  •  CHICAGO  •  LOS  ANGELES 
publishers  of  consvmor  mogotino  odvertising  rates  ord  doto  •  kssfinofts  pwblicoflon  odvertising  rotes  and  data  •  aatloMl/ 
r#gioiiol  ll•twerk  radio  and  television  service  •  r«ilio  odvertidng  rotes  ond  date  •  t•t•visio•  advertising  rotes  ond  doto  •  ••ws* 
p«p«r  odvertising  rates  ond  doto  •  transportation  odverfidng  rotes  ond  doto  •  AaftaCa  wookly  nowspopor  odvertising  rotes 
and  doto  •  consvmor  markotSp  serving  the  morltet-medo  selection  fvnclion  •  CM  onolystp  the  monthly  market  doto  interpreter 
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'LOCALNEWS  DAILIES — basic  advertising  medium' 


Hotpoint  Set 
For  Co-Op  Ads 
In  Newspapers 


Furniture  Ads  Called  'Untrue'  By  Y&R's  Cherr 


Furniture  advertising  was  taken  retail  level  has  been  guilty  of  the  president  of  the  National  Retail 
apart  at  the  joints  last  week  by  most  blatant,  the  most  untrue  ad-  Furniture  Association,  when  told 
Samuel  Cherr,  vicepresident  in  vertising  of  any  industry  with  of  Mr.  Cherr’s  accusations,  replied 
charge  of  merchandising,  Young  which  I  am  familiar.  Some  of  our  in  b^alf  of  the  niore  than  8,000 
&  Rubicam,  Inc.,  who  accused  clients  have  had  to  put  in  •  some  furniture  stores  his  group  repre- 
fumiture  stores  of  doing  “the  pretty  strict  rules  about  that.  Ap-  sents.  Among  other  things,  Mr. 
worst  advertising  of  any  industry  parently,  the  furniture  retailers  Rau  called  the  ageiKy  executive’s 
in  the  U.  S.”  He  labeled  retail  think  the  public  doesn’t  want  to  remarks  “a  ridiculous  statement 
furniture  advertising  “untrue”  and  buy  good  goods — that  all  the  pub-  on  its  face.  .  .  .  Surely  the  speaker 
“blatant.”  lie  wants  is  ‘schlacht’  merchan-  must  be  right  as  to  some  individ- 

Speaking  at  a  press  conference  dise.  You  have  a  terrific  problem  ual  cases  of  local  advertising  out 
In  the  Merchandise  Mart  in  Chi-  in  this  (home  furnishings)  indus-  of  thousands  and  thousands  of  fur- 
cago  during  the  Winter  Home  try  to  get  retailers  to  carry  on  mture  stores,  despite  the  forth- 
Fumishings  Market,  Mr.  Cherr  their  promotions  on  a  quality  right  presentation  of  the  facts  by 
declared:  level.”  the  vast  majority  of  stores,  which 

“The  furniture  industry  at  the  Roscoe  R.  Rau,  executive  vice-  the  spokesman  smears  as  he 

_  . .  —  strains  for  dramatic  impact.” 

“ .  «-***..-*..  -  continued:  “It  is  also 

true  that  the  vast  majority  of  ad¬ 
vertising  men  would  not  engage 
in  misstatement  for  effect,  even 


Our  ineme 
for  56  Years 


EUiitorial  from  December  29th  Lssue  of 
Editor  &  Publisher, 


ASK  THE  MAN 

NATIONAL  advertisers  who  are  in  doubt 
about  where  to  place  their  advertising 
appropriations,  or  who  may  be  tempted  by 
media  that  appear  more  gaudy  and  glamor¬ 
ous  than  newspapers,  would  do  well  to  “ask 
the  man  who  sells  it.” 

Some  manufacturers  have  a  practice  of 
asking  their  wholesalers,  regional  managers 
or  agents  where  they  should  advertise.  It 
seems  to  us  the  logical  person  to  ask  for 
advice  is  the  man  who  has  the  job  of  nego¬ 
tiating  the  ultimate  sale  to  the  retailer. 
That’s  what  advertising  is  supposed  to  help 
accomplish. 

What  medium  do  the  retailers  use  effec¬ 
tively,  consistently,  day  in  and  day  out? 
Right!  The -local  newspapers. 

The  man  who  sells  the  product  to  the 
consumer  knows  where  he  will  get  results. 
If  the  national  advertiser  doesn’t  already 
know  that,  why  doesn’t  he  ask  the  man  on 
the  firing  line? 


Men*S  Apparel  Guide  portant  that  the  major  portion  of 
The  Chicago  Tribune  has  an-  product  exposure  in  the  local 
nounced  that  it  will  publish  its  rnarket  be  made  through  news¬ 
men’s  Apparel  Guide  for  Spring  p^P®rs,  because  they  accomrnodate 
on  March  26,  16  days  before  ^  more  flexible  manner  the  in- 
Easter,  this  year.  The  guide  will  Production  of  new  models,  sales 
feature  a  color  cover  along  with  events,  promotion  campaigns,  and 
news  and  picture  coverage  of  activities  _  that  require  quick  ex¬ 
men’s  clothing  and  accessories  posure,  impact,  and  continuity, 
available  in  Chicago  stores.  Jim  _  ,  _  ikT  tt 

Bascom,  Tribune  men’s  wear  col-  Ads  BoOSt  Noodl©  US6 
umnist,  will  direct  the  preparation  Expanded  advertising  and  mer- 
and  presentation.  chandising  activities  of  the  na- 

■  tion’s  200  macaroni  manufacturers 

_  ,  fp  11  credited  this  week  by  the 

FatnorS  Day  Tabl©  National  Macaroni  Institute  for 
Retailers  who  are  Father’s  Day  consumption  of  more  than  1,000,- 
Council  members  will  receive  free  000,000  pounds  of  macaroni  prod- 
newspaper  advertising  service,  in-  ucts  during  1951.  Robert  M- 
eluding  mats  on  request,  on  March  Green,  Institute  secretary,  said 
25,  according  to  a  Council  time  this  was  50,000,000  pounds  more 
table  issued  this  week.  than  used  in  1950. 


The  J  ulius  Mathews 
Special  Agency,  inc. 

mmPAPm  REPRESBNTATIEBS 

NEW  YORK  •  DETROIT  •  CHICAGO  >  BOSTON 
SYRACUSE  -  PHILADELPHIA  •  PITTSBURGH 


r 


Official  Salutes 
50-Year  Doily 
At  Gettysburg 

Gettysburg,  Pa. — ^The  Gettys¬ 
burg  Times  celebrated  its  50th  an¬ 
niversary  at  a  dinner  Jan.  9. 
Among  the  guests  was  William  S. 
Livengood,  Jr.,  state  secretary  of 
Internal  Affairs. 

Mr.  Livengood  said  that  it  was 
“remarkable”  that  a  small  town 
like  Gettysburg  could  maintain  a 
daily  for  50  years. 

“A  community  is  better.”  he 
said,  “when  its  newspaper  is 
owned  by  the  people  who  live  in 
the  community.  .  .  .  The  greatest 
tragedy  in  Gettysburg  would  be  to 
lose  a  fine  institution  like  the 
Times  and  be  dependent  on  a  local 
bureau  of  some  great  city  daily.” 


Henry  M.  Scharf,  assistant  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Times,  presided  at 
the  dinner.  Paul  L.  Roy,  editor, 
reviewed  the  paper’s  progress. 

Gold  wrist  watches  were  pre¬ 
sented  to  Donovan  Bream  and 
Mrs.  Salena  Menchey  for  20  years’ 
service.  Fountain  pens  were 
presented  to  Mrs.  Marie  Noel, 
Hugh  C.  Mcllhenny  and  James 
Harness  for  15  years’  service. 

■ 

Panels  Tour  Schools 

Three  loan  exhibitions  prepared 
as  part  of  the  New  York  Times’ 
educational  activities  are  constant¬ 
ly  on  tour  among  high  schools  in 
the  metropolitan  area. 

The  “road  shows,”  each  aver¬ 
aging  40  panels,  requiring  70  feet 
of  wall  space,  are  “Turning  Out 
the  Times,”  “A  Century  of  His¬ 
toric  Headlines,”  and  “The  Story 
of  the  Recorded  Word.” 


College  Press 
Agents  Should 
Study  Papers 

PocoNO  Manor,  Pa. — College 
publicists  ou^t  to  familiarize 
themselves  with  newspaper  tech¬ 
niques  and  become  acquainted 
with  newsmen,  according  to  speak¬ 
ers  at  the  winter  conference  here 
of  District  II,  American  College 
Public  Relations  Association,  at¬ 
tended  by  representatives  of  150 
colleges. 

Robert  H.  Kirkpatrick,  editor 
of  the  Bethlehem  (Pa.)  Globe- 
Times,  said  college  press  agents 
should  remember  these  things: 

“Every  student  is  a  potential 
story,  at  least  in  his  home  town. 

“The  press  agent  should  tailor 
his  news  output  to  the  publications 


in  which  he  hopes  to  see  the  mate¬ 
rial  appear. 

“The  press  agent  should  get  oi 
the  job  when  the  big  story  breaks 
on  the  campus  and  see  that  the 
necessary  information — all  of  it— 
is  available  in  a  hurry.” 

The  editor  added:  “If  those 
things  are  done,  a  college  can't 
lose  from  a  public  relations  stand¬ 
point.” 

Mr.  Kirkpatrick  warned  that  it 
is  not  reasonable  for  colleges  to 
produce  exactly  the  same  kind  of 
copy  for  all  newspapers,  pointing 
out  that  big  papers  usually  rewrite 
all  such  copy  while  smaller  papen , 
do  not  have  sufficient  staffs  to  do ' 
so.  If  the  copy  is  poor,  small  pa-f 
pers  may  throw  it  away,  not  hav¬ 
ing  time  to  rewrite  it. 

The  editor  urged  that  the  best 
news  policy  is  to  provide  all  the 
information  on  a  given  subject, 
whether  it  seems  immediately  fa-^ 
vorable  or  unfavorable.  I 

“As  in  all  cases,  the  favorable; 
news  emanating  from  any  legiti-i 
mately  operated  business  or  insti¬ 
tution  will  so  far  outweigh  the  un¬ 
favorable  that  the  end  result  in¬ 
evitably  will  be  beneficial  to  the 
institution  involved,”  he  said. 

The  college  press  agent,  he  said, 
should  know  newsmen,  know  news¬ 
paper  deadlines  and  style  requisites 
and  conform  to  them.  Campus  pic¬ 
tures  were  advocated  to  illustrate 
stories  about  hometown  students  \ 
Erwin  S.  Koval,  photographer, 
Huntington  (Pa.)  Daily  Netis,  ad¬ 
vised  the  college  public  relations 
directors  to  become  well  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  newspaper  photographers 
in  their  towns.  Both  the  newspa¬ 
per  and  the  college  benefit  from 
such  close  relationship,  he  said. 

Mr.  Koval  pointed  out  that  man) 
papers  use  the  Fairchild  Scan-A- 
graver  and  that  such  papers  should 
^  supplied  with  prints  in  a  two 
or  three-column  format,  ready  to 
be  put  on  the  engraver. 

The  Fairbanks  Award  of  Dis  ] 
ifirict  II  of  the  association  was 
given  to  Fred  M.  Hechinger,  edu¬ 
cation  editor  of  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune,  for  “distinguished 
service  in  the  field  of  education.' 
The  award  was  named  in  honor 
of  Wilson  L.  Fairbanks,  retired 
telegraph  editor  of  the  New  York 
Times. 


WE  HAVE  AVAILABLE  I 
CAPITAL  FUNDS  FOR 
EITHER  THE  FINANC¬ 
ING  OR  OUTRIGHT 
PURCHASE  OF 
DAILY  NEWSPA¬ 
PERS  AND  RADIO 
OR  TELEVISION 
STATIONS.  BANK 
REFERENCES. 

Winfield  (.  Jackley 

7  South  Dearborn,  Ckicafo  3,  lU. 
Phone — Financial  6-2367 
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rIRLS.  employeN^itchen. 'laundry; 
irm  I  No.  2  bus;  heat.  3406  29th.  W-3439 
WILSONIA  HOTEL,  clean,  quiet;  EN, 
fCR  I ,^wkly^|tes^^|i|||||||MABfi,i^-7678. 
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1,544,823  INDIVIDUA 
CLASSIFIED  ADS  in  1951 


iY  room.  New  home.  Refii 
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man. 


3827  Herman.  T-4627. 
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LOVELY  double  or  twin  B.R.  Close 
town  aircraft.  237  W.  Hawthorn.  I 


REFINEEL  gentlemi 


private 


Ta 
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IMPORTANT  CORNER 
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£\  few  of  the  many  teehnical  paekajnng  achieve¬ 
ments  which  have  helped  bring  more  profits  to  many 
industries  and  more  pleasures  into  many  lives. 


Canco  made  possible  the  first  commercial  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  vacuum-pack  and  vacuum -closure 
principles  to  the  canning  of  vegetables. 

2,  Canco  established  the  first  Nutrition  Laboratory 
devoted  solely  to  the  problems  of  the  canning 
industry. 

3.  Canco  established  the  first  spedficatious  for  the 
oheraical  composition  of  steel  used  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  corrosion-resistant  tin  plate. 

Canco  discovered  the  cause  and  control  of  a  wide¬ 
spread  type  of  off-flavor  spoilage  in  tomato  juice, 
due  to  an  organism  which  Canco  isolated  and 
named. 

Canco  invented  the  Tenderometer  which  provides 
a  means  of  quality  control  of  raw  green  peas. 

3^  Canco  published  the  first  of  a  series  of  education 
texts  on  nutritive  values  and  public  health  aspects 
of  canned  foods. 


Canco  publishes  the  one  and  only  “Canned  Food 
Reference  Manual”  (3  editions)  now  widely  used 
in  schools  and  colleges  and  hy  the  medical  and 
public  health  professions. 

3,  Canco  first  established  a  system  of  temjiers  for 
tin  plate  to  produce  better  fortned  and  stronger 


3,  Canco  invented  the  “High-Short”  aseptic  closing 
systems  of  canning  for  liquids  and  for  solids. 

10.  Canco  first  applied  commercially  the  new  Agita¬ 
tion  principle  in  the  vacuum  packing  of  vegetables. 

11.  Canco  pioneered  and  developed  the  low-oxygen 
closure  (L.O.C.)  method  for  fruit  juices  and  beer. 


1901-50TH  anniversary-1951 
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AMERICAN  CAN  CO. 

Ntw  York  •  Chicago  •  Sod  Francisco  •  Hamilton,  Conodo 


alone 


CAMPAIGN  ROUNDUP 


paper  advertising,  outdoor  posters.  Page  Ads  Set  To  Launch 
Pacific  coast  magazines,  radio-TV  Glencoe  Bid  for  So.  Calii 

Glencoe  Distilling  Co.,  Boui> 
bon  Springs,  Ky.,  will  shortly 
launch  a  campaign  (via  Miltoa 
Weinberg  Advertising  Co.,  for 
Angeles)  in  the  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia  market  for  Glencoe  and 
Fortuna  whiskies. 

.  .  - The  drive,  preliminary  to  simi- 

According  will  promote  a  new  product  in  its  jar  campaigns  in  other  parts  of 

the  country  and  a  forerunner  to 
aggressive  national  advertisini, 
will  break  with  a  full-page  news¬ 
papers  of  77  major  cities  across  paper  ad  to  be  followed  by  large 
the  country.  space  and  then  a  continuous  na 

Borden  To  Introduce  Full-color  ads,  beginning  in  the  of  full  column  ads  in  major  nea» 

Public  interest  in  this  “entirely  New  Products  in  Spring  February  issues  of  leading  women’s  papers.  Newspaper  space  will  be 

new  automobile,"  reported  to  give  Borden’s  mayonnaise  and  salad  niagazines,  will  first  introduce  Liq-  supplemented  by  24-shcet  postenl 
90  miles  per  gallon,  in  overdrive,  dressing  will  be  introduced  in  Petals,  a  new  concentrated  for  both  products.  i 

at  30  miles  an  hour,  was  evidenced  principal  markets  in  the  11  west-  cream  perfume.  Markets  selected  for  the  initial 

earlier  in  the  week  in  Cleveland.  A  ern  states  during  the  spring,  ac-  c„i„j  t  D  tt  '^9  campaign  include  Los  Angeles  and' 
record  crowd  of  more  than  50,000  cording  to  R.  B.  Keator,  president  ^  suburban  cities,  San  Diego,  Sail 

persons  attended  a  preliminary  of  the  Pacific  Cheese  Division,  The  ""  Plans  in  Newspapers  Bernardino,  Santa  Barbara  and 
two-day  showing  of  the  car,  ac-  Borden  Co.,  Los  Angeles.  This  will  Newspapers  seem  to  work  best  Long  Beach, 
cording  to  Harry  L.  Swan,  Willys-  mark  Borden’s  first  entry  into  the  fo*"  Salada  Tea  Co.,  Boston.  At 

Overland  advertising  director.  retail  field  with  such  products.  that’s  what  John  W.  Colpitts,  Ekeo  To  Increase  Ads 

Four  color  spreads  announcing  The  new  items  were  introduced  advertising  manager,  told  his  com-  About  50%  During  52 
the  car  will  be  used  several  weeks  in  Reno,  Nev.,  and  San  Diego,  pany  s  annual  sales  meeting.  Chicago — Ekeo  Products  Com- 

from  now  in  12  mass  circulation  Calif.,  on  Jan.  17.  Promotional  Citing  small  space  newspaper  pany  will  increase  its  advertismg 
magazines;  farm  publications  will  plans  call  for  use  of  color  news-  advertising  as  being  a  major  factor  in  magazines  and  newspapers  dur- 
^  in  the  success  of  Salada,  he  said:  ing  the  first  half  of  1952  about 

“NuiTierous  tests  have  been  con-  50%  over  the  same  period  last 
ducted^  through  years  to  John  Brooks, 

media,  vicepresident  hous^ 

I  indicated  repeatedly  newspa-  ware 

pers  seem  to  work  best  for  us."  He  said  Ekeo’s  expanded  adver- 
flISi  I  revealed  that  Sal-  program  will  follow  the 

^  js  expanding  its  ad  appropria-  same  copy  tone  and  type  of  media 


and  painted  displays. 

If 500  Newspapers  Carry  clufori?. 

Ads  on  New  Willys  Car  Shulton  Toiletries  To  Ride 

In  91  Papers  in  77  Cities 

Fifteen  hundred  daily  and  carry  four-color  or  black  and  Shulton,  Inc.,  New  York  City, 
weekly  newspapers,  covering  all  white  page  insertions.  /  I. 

markets  in  the  U.  S.,  were  used  to  Mr.  Swan,  Willys  will  return  to  Friendship’s  Garden"  line  of  toi- 
last  week  by  Willys-Overland  Mo-  outdoor  posters  this  spring  after  letries  with  black  and  white  copy 
tors,  Inc.,  Toledo,  Ohio,  to  an-  several  years  absence  from  this  set  for  March  release  in  91  news- 
nounce  public  introduction  through  medium, 
dealers  and  distributors  of  the 
company’s  new  passenger  sedan. 


“Tea  Be-  tered  substantial  sales  gains.  A 
series  of  newspaper  insertioM, 
,  both  factory-sponsored  and  co-op, 

is  planned  for  major  market  area 

tnents 

Inc.,  New  Block  Ups  Budget  10%; 


COVERS  THE  RICH 

^800-MILLION 

AKRON  MARKET! 


Xkron's  ONLY  daily  ami  Sunday  newspaper 
«-njoys  the  unique  distinction  of  covering  one 
of  the  country’s  largest  and  richest  markets. 

Sell  every  Beacon  Journal  reader  and  you 
sell  the  entire  Akron  Market.  That’s  why  we 
say,  “In  Akron.  ONE  and  ONE  ALONE  can 
do  an  ade«|uate  selling  joh  for  you.” 


CLEAR  THE  TRACK 


RAILROAK 


- Story  on  Page  82 

At  2:30,  back  in  The  News  office,  he  phoned  managers, 
trainers.  Garden  box  office  for  last  details;  and  at  4:00  began 
to  write  the  story  for  the  First  and  Second  editions.  At  7:00, 
he  went  out  for  a  quick  dinner. 

Mozley  did  a  story  on  several  hundred  fans  who  had 
journeyed  to  Philadelphia  to  see  the  fight  on  TV — and  found 
the  theatres  had  been  sold  out  for  two  days.  The  AP  reported 
from  Washington  that  the  British  Ambassador  was  rooting 
for  Randy! 


To  cash  customers,  fans,  curbstone  experts,  the  TV  and 
radio  audiences,  the  big  fight  is  an  exciting  event.  To 
The  News  sports  staff,  it  is  another  assignment,  to  be 
carefully  planned  and  covered,  usually  under  pressure  in  the 
final  stage.  And  it  may  be  a  sustained  neckpain  to  the  man 
on  the  story. 


^  C  Last  summer  Sugar  Ray  Robinson,  world's 

middleweight  champion,  took  the  grand  tour  to  Europe. 

Wy  In  France  he  vanquished  challengers,  gave  exhibitions, 

donated  gate  receipts  to  charity,  received  almost-Eisenhower 
^  ovations.  Enthusiasts  of  le  boxe  exclaimed 

over  his  grace,  speed,  footwork,  underwear 
^  breakfast. 

However  in  London  on  July  10,  a  stolid 
■r  young  Englishman  named  Randy  Turpin 

slapped  Mr.  Robinson  around  for  fifteen 
rounds.  A  return  match  over  here  was 
shortly  arranged. 

Thereafter  the  Robinson-T urpin  fight 
became  the  more  or  less  personal  property  of 
Gene  Ward  of  The  News  sports  staff,  who  assiduously 
garnered  gossip,  rumors,  and  sometimes  news  of  the 
contenders.  He  kept  in  touch  with  officials  of  the 
International  Boxing  Club,  sponsor  of  the  event.  He  covered 
Robinson's  return  and  City  Hall  reception  on  August  2.  He 
braved  the  misty  dawn  of  August  20,  to  meet  the  Queen  Mary 
with  Turpin  and  entourage  of  brothers,  trainers  and  British 
journalists.  He  visited  the  training  camps  of  both. 


C  Shortly  after  7:30  Ward  was  at  the  Polo  Grounds,  talked 
with  officials.  Cameramen,  telegraphers  and  Jimmy  Powers 
were  on  hand  before  8 :00,  when  Jimmy  Kronthal,  telegrapher, 
opened  the  wire  to  The  News  office,  connected  with  Eddie 
Shaw.  Ward  sent  a  two  paragraph  insert  for  the  Second 
edition,  covered  the  preliminary  bouts,  chatted  with  officials 
and  sportswriters.  (The press  had 400  representatives,  occupied 
seven  rows.)  Trimble  and  Mo/ley  circulated  around.  Watson 
snapped  arriving  VIPs. 


C  Back  in  the  office,  Hoerter  wrote  emergency  headlines,  to 
cover  every  possible  ending  of  the  fight.  These  were  set  in 
type,  ready  for  the  form  when  the  final  decision  was  flushed 
from  ringside. 


^  The  date  of  the  fight  was  September  12.  A  week  before, 
the  following  schedule  had  been  worked  out: 

Gene  Ward — main  story,  ringside  account,  round  up 
Joe  Trimble — Robinson's  dressing  room,  incidentals 
Dana  Mozley — Turpin’s  dressing  room,  incidentals 
Jimmy  Powers — column  from  ringside 
Charley  Hoerter— supervising  story  in  the  office 
George  Schmidt,  picture  chief,  assigned  Walter  Kelleher, 
Seymour  Wally,  Fred  Morgan  for  ringside  pictures,  Tom 
Watson  to  take  celebrities. 

With  two  telegraphers,  three  copyboys  to  collect 
negatives,  and  three  motorcycle  couriers.  The  News  working 
press  quota  was  a  dozen  tickets. 

The  day  before,  electricians  installed  special  ringside 
speedlights  for  News  cameramen. 


lyard  at  ringside  as  prelims  start.  Jimmy  Powers, 

News  .sports  editor,  light  jacket,  in  background 

€L  The  office  had  a  rush  night.  The  News’  own  17th  Annual 
Harvest  Moon  Ball  at  the  Garden  tied  up  a  lot  of  cameramen 
. . .  Harry  Gross,  missing  big  shot  gambler,  had  suddenly 
C  On  F-Day,  at  1 1 :00  am.  Ward  went  to  the  Athletic  turned  up  in  Atlantic  City.  Washington  and  foreign  cable 

Commission  offices  to  cover  the  weigh-ins  which  occurred  at  stories  were  heavy. 

12:05;  and  interviewed  the  fighters  and  officials.  Cameramen 

Clarity  and  Gallagher  took  pictures.  d.  At  10:00  pm.  Ward  alerted  the  office.  The  open  wire  in 

At  1 :30,  Ward  visited  International  Boxing  Club  offices  Sports  was  moved  to  the  composing  room.  Lester  Rose 

at  the  Garden,  checked  ticket  sales,  estimated  attendance,  manned  a  typewriter  next  to  Shaw,  to  put  down  the  running 
weather,  etc.  story.  Copy  boys  stood  by  to  rush  takes  to  the  linotypes. 


.Morgan  at  ringside 


Kelleher  at  ringside 


Wally  at  ringside 
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C.  As  the  fighters  entered  the  ring.  Ward  gave  brief 
descriptions,  named  officials . . .  and  at  the  bell,  started  to 
dictate  the  blow  by  blow  account.  As  his  story  came  in  on  the 
wire,  it  was  set  in  two  sizes  of  type — the  larger  for  the  back 
f>age  of  the  second  edition,  the  smaller  for  the  inside  page 
story  in  later  editions. 

News  cameramen  shot  from  three  sides  of  the  ring. 
Motorcycle  couriers  left  with  negatives  every  other  round. 

At  10:52,  in  the  tenth  round.  Ward  flashed  “Robinson 
by  tko."  The  second  edition,  replated,  was  on  the  street  with 
fight  results  at  11:14. 


In  composing  room,  Shaw  receives  and 
Rose  edits  telegraphed  ringside  story 


<1,  As  the  Polo  Grounds  emptied.  Ward  began  his  main 
story,  superseding  earlier  accounts.  Jimmy  Powers  assembled 
his  notes,  dictated  his  new  column.  Trimble  and  Mozley  had 
their  stories  wired  in. 


selections.  The  engraving  department  turned  out  halftones 
in  twenty-seven  minutes. 

The  third  edition,  with  Ward's  ringside  account,  main 
story,  judges’  scores,  the  new  Powers  column,  Trimble  and 
Mozley  yams,  and  Fred  Morgan's  knockdown  picture  on  the 
back  cover . . .  went  to  press  at  1 2:32. 

Ward’s  story  and  Powers’  column  went  out  to  syndicate 
customers.  The  AP  wired  the  knockdown  picture  to  outside 
clients.  Reuters  radioed  several  pictures  to  British  papers. 

C  Gene  Ward  left  the  Polo  Grounds  at  12:50  am,  finishing 
a  fourteen  hour  day. 

C.  Question:  What  has  fight  reporting  to  do  with  an 
advertising  medium?  Answer:  It  helps. 

The  Robinson-Turpin  fight  was  one  reason,  on  one  day, 
why  The  News  was  bought  and  read  by  more  people — than 
any  other  newspaper  in  this  country.  There  are  other  reasons, 
every  day.  Fight,  frolic,  fire,  foreign  policy,  more  people 
prefer  to  learn  about  it  in  The  News. 

By-lines  make  buy  lines.  Action  pictures  act  on  sales. 
Advertising  works  harder  in  a  well-read,  well-liked,  really 
wanted  newspaper. 

<1,  And  never  forget  that  The  News  is  a  wanted  newspaper. 
Two  million  people  go  to  a  newsstand  or  store,  and  buy  it 
every  morning!  It  sells  more  merchandise  because  it  sells 
more  people.  And  as  an  advertising  medium,  there  is  nothing 
— in  print  or  otherwise— comparable  with  it! ...  To  learn 
more  about  The  News,  call  any  office. 


26,  19S 


C  Bill  Quinn,  motorcycle  courier,  bucked  the  crowd  with 
the  last  negatives,  rode  them  to  the  office.  Bob  Selig,  night 
studio  manager,  rushed  through  prints  of  the  last  batch  in 
twelve  minutes.  Jim  Crowley,  night  picture  editor,  made  his 
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let  the  "rep”  help  you 


•  Market  Information  ? 

•  Coverage  Maps  and  Data? 

•  Surveys. Route  Lists. etc.? 

We  answer  them. 


Branham-men  are  seasoned 
advertising  counselors.  Mar¬ 
ket  and  media-wise  they  are 
in  constant  daily  contact 
with  all  factors  who  develop 
national  advertising  policy 
and  campaigns.  Branham  is 
a  sales  organization  repre¬ 
senting  leading  media  and 
serving  national  advertisers. 

May  we  help  you? 


THE 

BRANHAM 

COMPANY 


/^cUctutai  A<LoeAi4A**tCf 
(lep/ieyie4i>tcUioe4. 

Chicago  New  York 
Detroit  Dallas  Atlanta 
Charlotte  St.  Louis  Memphis 
San  Francisco  Los  Angeles 
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News  Hole  is  Filled 
By  Percentage  System 


By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


Chicago — To  fill  the  news  space 
in  the  Chicago  Tribune  each  day 
requires  not  only  shrewd  judgment 
on  the  part  of  editors,  but  plenty 
of  “bookkeeping”  by  the  makeup 
suggested  amount  of  space,  ex¬ 
pressed  in  terms  of  percentages; 
one  column  is  100%;  three- 
fourths,  75%;  one  half,  50%,  etc. 
The  Tribune’s  “hard  news”  oper¬ 
ation  is  divided  into  three  major 
categories:  local,  telegraph,  cable. 

Definite  System  Followed 

Separate  departments  and  copy 
desks  handle  features,  sports  and 
business  news,  including  markets. 
They  follow  a  prescribed  pattern 
that  designates  minimum  news 
space  for  each  day  of  the  week, 
except  Sunday,  when  a  different 
set  of  minimums  is  established. 

The  daily  task  of  filling  the 
“news  hole”  seems  complicated  to 
an  outsider,  but  there  is  System 
with  a  Capital  S  from  beginning 
to  end.  Three  desks  —  local,  tele¬ 
graph  and  cable  —  handle  news 
copy  in  their  respective  fields. 
Local  covers  everything  within  a 
40  to  50  mile  radius  around  me- 
tr<^x>litan  Chicago.  Telegraph 
handles  all  news  beyond  the  50- 
mile  zone  and  within  continental 
U.S.,  including  the  Tribune’s  own 
extensive  Washington,  D.C.  news 
bureau.  Cable  takes  over  on  all 
stories  outside  continental  U.S. 

On  the  local  side,  the  day  city 
editor,  Stanley  Armstrong,  as¬ 
signs  reporters  and  prepares  a 
schedule  of  local  news,  indicating 
the  length  of  each  story  in  terms 
of  percentages.  The  local  news 
schedule,  in  turn,  is  given  to  Tom 
Moore,  makeup  editor.  Arvid 
Westling,  telegraph  editor,  and 
;  Paul  Jacoby,  cable  editor,  each 
prepare  similar  news  schedules  for 
iwire  and  cable  news  and  submit 
them  to  the  makeup  editor. 

J  Managing  Editor  Trims 

The  managing  editor  knows  a 
;  day  in  advance  what  the  “news 
I  hole”  will  be,  expressed  in  terms 
I  of  minimum  number  of  columns. 
By  adding  up  the  local,  telegraph 
'  and  cable  desks’  news  .schedules, 
j  he  determines  whether  the  news 
volume  is  greater,  less  or  in  line 
with  minimum  space  allotted. 

If  the  news  volume  is  greater 
than  the  space  available,  Mr. 
Moore  begins  his  “bookkeeping” 
operations  in  consultation  with  the 
managing  editor  and  heads  of  the 
local,  telegraph  and  cable  desks. 
Stories  that  had  originally  called 
for  100%  of  a  column,  may  be 
reduced  to  75  or  50%.  Shorter 
stories  are  likewise  reduced.  If, 
however,  some  story,  originally 
down  for  100%  has  grown  in 


news  value  and  requires  150  or 
200%,  such  allowance  is  made. 

The  “center  desk”  coordinates 
the  entire  news  flow.  At  the  center 
desk  are  Don  Maxwell,  managing 
editor;  Stewart  Owen,  city  editor: 
Wallace  Abbey,  news  editor;  and 
Mr.  Moore,  makeup  editor. 

Day  Begins  at  9  A.M. 

The  day  city  editor  begins  work 
at  9  a.m.  A  member  of  the  tele¬ 
graph  and  cable  desks  reports  in 
at  9:30  a.m.  to  begin  handling 
wire  and  cable  copy.  A  local  desk 
man  is  on  the  job  at  noon.  Heads 
of  all  three  desks  arrive  at  1:30. 

Mr.  Moore  makes  up  a  page 
one  dummy  from  the  best  stories 
and  submits  it  to  the  managing 
editor.  There  is  usually  a  “huddle” 
at  the  center  desk  between  the 
managing  editor,  city  editor,  news 
editor  and  makeup  editor.  By  3 
p.m.  the  front  page  for  the  firtt 
edition  has  been  “doped”  and  the 
makeup  editor  starts  dummying  in 
the  stories  for  the  inside  pages. 

“We  do  more  copy  reading  and 
editing  than  are  done  on  many 
other  newspapers,”  Mr.  Owen  ex¬ 
plained  to  E&P.  Each  desk  has  its 
own  rewritemen  to  handle  special 
stories.  Four ’or  five  copyreaders 
sit  around  the  rim  of  each  desk. 

Slot  men  at  the  three  news 
desks  tell  copyreaders  how  long  a 
story  is  to  run.  Top  head  stories 
for  inside  pages  ore  edited  and 
two  headlines  are  written  for  each. 

Heads  Used  Interchangeably 

Such  headlines  are  designated 
as  a  $8  hd.  and  a  f2  hd.  Both 
headlines  take  the  same  count,  in¬ 
cluding  banks.  A  $4  hd.  is  the 
same  as  a  $2  hd.,  without  a  bank. 

Page  one  stories  required  a  #9 
hd.  (36  pt.)  for  top  headlines,  or 
a  Jf24  italic  head  under  the  page 
one  cartoon. 

The  center  desk  picks  the  eight- 
column  banner  line  story  for  page 
one.  The  eight<olumn  top  banner 
line  is  set  in  120  pt.,  and  a  secon¬ 
dary  banner  line  is  also  used 
daily,  varying  in  length  from  eight 
to  five  columns.  The  Tribune  can 
use  the  banner  line  space  for  a 
144  point,  eight-column  line,  if 
the  story  warrants.  Space  for  ban¬ 
ner  lines  has  been  standardized  so 
that  the  front  page  color  cartoon 
can  be  kept  in  proper  register. 

When  a  banner  line  story  is 
chosen,  the  cop>Teader  writes  four 
or  five  banner  lines  to  go  with 
that  story.  The  suggested  lines  are 
turned  over  to  the  center  desk  to 
make  a  choice  of  the  best  banner 
line,  and  also  as  suggestions  for 
banner  lines  in  later  editions. 

The  Tribune  changes  banner 
lines  each  edition  and  hardly  ever 
storts  two  consecutive  banner 


lines  with  the  same  word  from 
one  edition  to  the  other. 

Copyreader  Responsible 

Each  copyreader  handles  his 
own  stories  from  beginning  to  end 
and  is  responsible  for  seeing  to  it 
that  such  stories  get  into  the  pa¬ 
per  correct  in  every  detail.  Such 
a  system  requires  that,  if  neces¬ 
sary,  the  copyreader  will  go  to  the 
composing  room  and  trim  or  cor¬ 
rect  a  story  at  the  stone. 

In  addition  to  editing  and  head¬ 
lining  each  story  given  him,  the 
copyreader  also  writes  a  summary 
line  for  each  story,  indicating  its 
classification  (Local,  Washin^n, 
Foreign,  Korean  War,  American,  ' 
etc.)  and  leaving  the  page  number  < 
to  be  determined  by  the  summary 
editor.  News  Summary  starts  on 
page  two  in  the  early  editions  with 
no  page  numbers,  except  features. 

The  News  Summary  comes  out 
to  page  one  with  the  third  edition, 
at  8:30  p.m.  and  remains  as  a 
standing  feature  in  column  two, 
with  each  story  summarized  in  a 
sentence  and  its  page  number  list¬ 
ed. 

Weekly  Headline  Contest 

Tribune  copyreaders  handle  an 
average  of  six  or  seven  top  head 
stories  a  night.  A  running  story, 
carrying  over  from  day  to  day,  is 
assigned  to  the  same  copyretider, 
familiar  with  all  the  details. 

To  stimulate  snappy  headline 
writing,  the  Tribune  conducts  a 
weekly  headline  writing  competi¬ 
tion.  The  ten  best  headlines  of  the 
week,  in  the  judgment  of  the  new 
editor,  are  chosen  and  their  writ¬ 
ers  receive  $2.50  each. 

Examples  of  winning  headlines 
early  in  January  ore  the  following 
from  the  cable  desk: 

FATHER’S  VOICE 
BUOYS  CAPTAIN 
AS  FOG  ROLLS  IN 
Carlsen  Confident 
of  Making  Port 
2  AGAINST  SEA 
GET  HOT  MEAL; 

TUG  ROLLS  ON 
Chicagoans  Tell  of 
Enterprise  Epic 

Prize  winners  from  the  tele¬ 
graph  desk: 

PREMIER  TALKS 
AND  DINES  WITH 
U.S.  HIGH  BRASS 
Sees  Truman  Today 
in  White  House 
QUINTS’  LINE  IS 
BUSY;  ITS  BOYS 
Sisters  Give  Party  and 
Their  Phone  Number 

On  the  local  side,  these  two 
were  among  the  winners; 
DEFIANT  BOYLE 
VOTES  NO  TO  HIS 
OWN  REJECTION 
In  Icy  River 

30  Minues, 

Boy,  9,  Saved 

A  similar  weekly  contest  is  con¬ 
ducted  for  news  photographers 
with  four  pictures  chosen.  First 
prize  brings  $10,  second  prize,  $7. 
third  prize,  $5,  and  fourth  prize, 
$3.  Photographers  submit  their 
own  entries,  using  tearpages  of  the 
pictures  in  the  piaper. 
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What  does  it  take 
from  an  oil  company 
to  run  an  airlift?" 


Ever  since  mid-summer  of  1950,  military 
activity  in  Korea  has  called  for  heavy  trans¬ 
pacific  air  traffic  by  civilian  cargo  planes.  Over 
one  of  their  routes  they  fly  a  round  trip  of  13,450 
miles — some  26  times  the  length  of  the  famous 
Berlin  airlift.  Hundreds  of  companies  help  supply 
this  operation.  Maybe  you'd  like  to  know  what  it 
takes  from  an  oil  company  to  run  an  airlift. 

Standard’s  part  in  the  Pacific  airlift  shows 
that  it’s  a  big  help  to  have  large  companies  on 
hand  when  the  going  gets  rough.  Our  work  is 
focused  mainly  at  Wake  Island,  that  pinpoint 
some  4000  miles  from  the  U.  S.  West  Coast. 
After  World  War  II,  Wake  was  a  refueling  stop  for 
commercial  airliners  en  route  to  the  Orient.  But 
then  came  the  struggle  at  the  38th  parallel — 


Before  trouble  kindled  in  Korea,  only 
20  planes  a  week  refueled  at  Wake  Island. 
Then  that  number  multiplied  many  times 
— calling  for  more  gas  fast.  We’d  been  serv¬ 
ing  the  island;  when  the  U.  S.  asked  us  to 
step  up  deliveries,  we  were  able  to  do  it. 
As  a  big,  integrated  company,  we  called  on 
our  own  tanker  fleet. 


To  secure  the  special  loading  equip- 
ment  needed  by  the  ground  crews,  a 
Standard  ship  picked  up  the  nearest 
available — at  far-off  Canton  Island. 
And  at  U.  S.  request,  we  helped  build 
new  storage  facilities  at  Wake. 


As  air  activity  stepped  up  even 
more.  Wake  needed  larger  ground 
crews.  Standard’s  bigness  helped  again. 
Using  facilities  in  Honolulu,  we  quickly 
trained  men  to  handle  high-octane  gas. 
tripled  our  manpower  on  Wake. 


To  keep  Wake  and  the  airlift  supplied 
on  a  regular  basis.  Standard  drew  once^ 
more  on  its  tanker  fleet.  We  now  operate  . 
a  shuttle  service  to  Wake  from  the  Pacific  J 
Coast.  Again,  being  big  and  having  our  « 
own  facilities  helps  us  serve.  ^ 


Of  course,  the  transpacific  airlift  starts  in  America, 
and  at  home  on  this  end  of  the  route  Standard  keeps  some 
10  airlines  supplied  with  aviation  gasoline.  It  would  take  a 
stack  of  drums  a  mile  high  to  hold  our  increased  daily  out¬ 
put  for  this  use.  At  the  same  time,  we’re  also  supplying 
military  needs . . .  and  our  usual  volume  for  motorists. 


plans  ahead  to  serve  you  better 
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NATIONAL  MINES  CORP. 

Coal  mines  and  properties  in  Kentucky, 
West  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania.  Supplies 
high  gr^e  metallurgicsd  coal  for  the 
tremendous  needs  of  National  Steel. 


National  Steel  is  a  progressive  steel  producer. 

It  is  progressive  in  growth  and  in  vision  ...  in  the  development  of  new 
methods  and  the  pioneering  of  new  processes.  Its  record  of  accomplishment 
is  the  record  of  an  important  part  of  the  modernization  of  the  steel  industry. 

A  National  Steel  division  installed  America’s  first  fully  continuous  4'high 
hot  strip  mill.  It  pioneered  the  electrolytic  process  of  coating  steel  with  pro¬ 
tective  metals. 

Today  National  Steel  operates  the  largest  and  fastest  electrolytic  plating 
lines  in  the  world  ...  is  the  largest  independent  producer  of  tin  plate. 

In  one  year.  National  Steel  put  into  operation  the  world's  three  largest 
open  hearth  furnaces.  It  is  now  operating  a  huge  40Oton'per'day  oxygen 
plant  — another  forward  step  in  steel-producing  efficiency.  . 

This  is  National  Steel . . .  constantly  improving,  constantly  expanding  .  .  . 
one  of  America's  largest  and  most  progressive  makers  of  steel. 

NATIONAL  STEEL  0^  CORPORATION 

GRAVr  BGILDING  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


WEIRTON  STEEL  COMPANY 

Mills  at  W’eirton,  West  Virginia  and 
Steubenville,  Ohio.  World’s  largest,  in¬ 
dependent  manufacturer  of  dn  plate. 
Producer  of  a  wide  range  of  other  impor¬ 
tant  steel  products. 


NATIONAL  STEEL  PRODUCTS  CO. 

Houston,  Texas.  This  new  warehouse  is 
a  Quonset  building  supplied  by  Stran- 
Steel  Division.  Company  distributes 
steel  products  throughout  the  Southwest. 


THE  HANNA  FURNACE  CORP. 

Hast  furnace  division  of  Nadonal  Steel 
xated  in  Buffalo,  New  York. 


STRAN  STEEL  DIVISION 

/ 

Unit  of  Great  I.rkes  Steel  Corporadon. 
Plants  at  Ecorse,  Michigan,  and  Terre 
Haute,  Indian.a.  Exclusive  manufacturer 
of  world-famed  Quonset  buildings  aad 
Stran-Steel  nailable  framing. 


HANNA  IRON  ORE  COMPANY 

Cleveland^  Ohio.  Produces  ore  from  exten¬ 
sive  holdings  in  Great  Ltiku  r^on. 
Nadonal  Steel  is  also  pardcipadng  in  the 
development  of  new  I.abrador-Quebec 
iron  ore  fields. 


GREAT  LAKES  STEEL  CORP. 

it,  Michigan.  The  only  integrated 
mill  in  the  Detroit  area.  Produces  a 
range  of  carbon  steel  products  ...  is 
miijar  supplier  of  all  types  of  steel  for 
e  automotive  industry. 


Ilflurnai  fishintj 


ELIZABETH 
NEW  JERSEY 


(Sli^dbftl)  Uttilg  Sojirnol 


'rf’.vcyffafacs:  WARD-GRIFFITH  CO.,  Inc, 


..  A  (Except  from  the  coiitrratulatory  me^sagr I 

. ■  M  “1  should  like  at  this  time  to  repeat  my 

.  aSx  congratulations  of  a  year  ago  to  the 

winners,  as  well  as  the  Elizabeth  Daily 
j  '  '^Vj|r  Journal,  for  its  simnsorship  of  a  contest 

Mg  that  serves  many  useful  purposes. 

Despite  the  fact  that  New  Jersey  is  one 
W  of  the  imivirtant  industrial  states  in 
the  Union,  with  a  dense  population, 
it  does  have  unsur|>assed  recreational 
SC-*  facilities  and  6ne  opportunities  for 
WK  the  sportsmen.  The  New  Jersey  state 
fishing  contest,  siwnsored  by  the  Journal, 

Resident  and  non-resident  anglers  fishing  New  Jersey  tidal 
and  inland  waters  enthusiastically  entered  their  catch  in 
the  contest.  Winners  living  in  all  parts  of  the  state,  neiglibor- 
ing  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  were  awarded  prizes  for  their 
achievements,  including  the  50-inch  Governor's  Trophy,  U.  S. 
Defense  Bonds,  engraved  plaques  aud  fishing  tackle. 

Catch  the  fisherman  .  .  .  the  hunter  when  he  is  in  a 
receptive  mood,  reading  his  favorite  daily  Journal  outdoor 
column  ...  a  perfect  advertising  tie-up  for  the 
multitude  of  things  sportsmen  buy  to  go  afield  and  astream. 


The  Single  Newspaper  That  Publishes  the 
Complete  News  of  Elizabeth  and  Union  County. 


we’re  real 
lady-killers! 

Must  be. 

Look  how  the  ladies  rated  us  in  the  Advertising 
Research  Foundation's  “Continuing  Study  of  News¬ 
paper  Reading’’ : 

98%  of  the  women  interviewed  read  one  or  more 
of  the  display  ads  in  the  Chester  Times.  This  gave 
us  an  11 -way  tie  for  8th  place  for  all  studies  to 
date  in  the  Display  category! 

Women  readers  also  scored  98%  for  local  adver¬ 
tising,  thus  taking  an  8  way  tie  for  5th  place  in 
that  classification ! 

Add  this  to  the  two  all-time  readership  highs 
(Department  Store  and  Furniture)  racked  up  by 
this  newspaper;  sit  it  next  to  the  booming  retail 
sales  in  our  $135  million  market.  And  the  answer 
is  simple — and  urgent. 

If  you  want  to  really  sell  the  women  in  rich  Dela¬ 
ware  County’s  only  hometown  daily — the  Chester 
Times. 

Is  there  a  sales-mlnded  Valentino  in  the  House? 


Chester  Times 

CHESTER,  PENNSYLVANIA 

National  Representatives 
Story,  Brookni  &  Finley,  Inc. 


Discounts  Hit 
In  Ad  Managers 
Contract  Study 

San  Francisco — “Paper  produc¬ 
tion  and  circulation  are  worth  just 
so  much,  and  I  feel  that  some 
day  advertising  contracts  (involv¬ 
ing  discounts)  will  be  discon¬ 
tinued.” 

This  forecast  was  voiced  by  Joe 
F.  Melcher,  advertising  director, 
Reno  Newspapers,  Inc.,  as  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  California  Newspaper 
Advertising  Managers  Association 
(Northern  Unit)  joined  in  a  field 
night  of  round-table  discussions. 
Paul  Johnson,  Santa  Rosa  Press 
Democrat,  was  moderator. 

The  “one  rate  to  all  policy”  is 
well  established  on  many  South¬ 
western  newspapers  and  is  espe¬ 
cially  advantageous  in  this  period 
of  high  production  costs,  Mr. 
Melcher  said.  The  Reno  News¬ 
papers  began  operations  on  a  con¬ 
tract  last  year  after  going  with¬ 
out  contracts  for  80  years.  In 
that  period  rates  were  set  on  the 
word  of  the  advertiser  that  he  ex¬ 
pected  to  take  so  much  advertis¬ 
ing  monthly,  and  heavy  losses  en¬ 
sued,  Mr.  Melcher  said. 

Basic  discussion  was  led  by  Jack 
Milliken,  Vallejo  Times-Herald, 
and  confined  principally  to  the  rel¬ 
ative  merits  of  the  earned  rate 
and  the  contract  system.  Loren 
Hays  of  Home  Town  Newspapers 
reported  -that  benefits  of  both  the 
weekly  contract  and  the  earned 
discount  methods  were  obtained 
by  combination  systems  offered  on 
several  Southern  California  news¬ 
papers. 

Belief  that  service  departments 
will  pay  off  on  sub-metropolitan 
newspapers  was  expressed  by 
Frank  Cislini,  Salinas  Californian, 
who  described  the  proof  and  dis¬ 
patch  desk  organization  set  up 
on  his  paper  in  coordination  with 
a  composing  room  service  desk. 

The  Californian’s  method  is  to 
keep  its  staff  of  five  experienced 
advertising  salesmen  on  the  street 
engaged  in  sales  activities  as  much 
as  possible.  * 

Leadoff  man  in  a  bonus  discus¬ 
sion  was  Harry  Colhurne,  Rich¬ 
mond  Independent,  who  favors 
equal  sharing  throughout  the  de¬ 
partment  of  a  bonus  obtainable 
after  a  monthly  quota  has  been 
reached.  Bonus  payments  have 
run  $20  to  a  peak  $75  per  person 
monthly. 

Leo  D’Or,  Stockton  Record,  fa¬ 
vors  all-around  staff  competition 
in  obtaining  new  accounts  instead 
of  established  zones  of  operations 
for  each  salesman.  Wallace 
Kirkes,  San  Mateo  Times,  de¬ 
clared  that  space  requirements  are 
essential  to  color  copy  rates.  John 
Olmsted,  Jr.,  Petaluma  Argus- 
Courier,  answered  tersely  the 
question  of  whether  it  is  go^  pol¬ 
icy  to  grant  preferred  position 
privileges: 

“The  answer  is  no,  but  we  do 
it.” 


Morton  Salt  Ads  " 
Bow  to  'Spuds' 

C  H  I  c  A  G  o — Potatoes,  baked 
boiled  and  “french  fries,”  arc  fea¬ 
tured  in  the  related  item  campaigi 
of  the  Morton  Salt  Company  fa 
the  first  quarter  of  1952.  Blad 
and  white  ads  are  scheduled  it 
more  than  900  daily  newspaper! 
along  with  four  color  ads  in  sii 
national  magazines  and  a  ful 
showing  on  more  than  3,000  bill 
boards. 

Specially  -  designed  merchandb- 
ing  tie-in  material  for  dealers  back 
up  the  ad  campaign,  prepared  bjl 
Needham,  Louis  &  Brophy,  Inc. 

Gamble  Describes 
Aid  To  Small  Agencies 

Bona-fide  ad  agencies  may  fik 
application  for  membenship  in  th( 
American  Association  of  Advertis¬ 
ing  Agencies  even  though  they  dc 
not  at  the  time  meet  the  qualifica¬ 
tion  for  membership,  according  to 
Frederic  R.  Gamble,  4-.\  presi¬ 
dent. 

Speaking  before  a  meeting  ol 
the  League  of  Advertising  Agen¬ 
cies,  composed  of  about  30  small 
recognized  New  York  agencies, 
Mr.  Gamble  said  that  more  than 
80  ad  firms  are  already  receiving 
such  help. 

Mr.  Gamble  pointed  out  that 
4-A  qualifications  for  membership 
include:  length  of  time  in  busi¬ 
ness,  media  recommendations  or 
recognition,  experience,  ability, 
and  .scope  of  agency  service. 
Without  payment  of  dues  or  fees, 
he  said,  the  smaller  agency  re¬ 
ceives  certain  materials  designed 
to  guide  it  toward  sound  practices 
in  finance,  client  service,  agency- 
client  relations,  etc. 

The  4-A  president  emphasized 
that  53%  of  the  4-A  members— 
141  of  the  262  agencies — have  an¬ 
nual  billings  below  $1,000,000. 
Of  the  141  smaller  agencies,  23 
(16%)  are  located  in  New  York. 

■ 

Small  Ad  Raises 
Funds  for  Church  ') 

Dallas — A  classified  “personal"  ' 
in  the  Dallas  Morning  News  n 
bringing  hundredfold  returns  to  the 
Rev.  C.  E.  Jackson,  Baptist  pastor 
who  wants  to  build  a  new  church.  , 
The  ad  asked  for  20,000  peopk 
to  contribute  $1  each. 

The  minister  told  his  congrega¬ 
tion  that  $100  had  been  received 
shortly  after  the  ad  appeared.  Con¬ 
tributions  were  continuing,  from  all 
parts  of  the  country,  he  said.  “The 
ad  has  more  than  paid  for  itself, 
he  commented. 

■ 

Food  Price  Ads  Urged 

The  use  of  newspaper  advertis^ 
ments  in  which  today’s  food  prices 
would  be  compared  with  those  of 
a  year  ago  was  advocated  recently 
by  Gordon  C.  Corbaley,  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  weekly  digest  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Food  Die- 
tribution.  New  York  City. 
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A  MONTHLY  REPORT  TQ  EDIJQR^ 


Highlighting  Significant  Facts  about  Bituminous  Coal 


AUSTRALIA  TO  DESOCIALIZE  COAL  MINES. 

Australia  will  desocialize  its  coal  industry— perhaps  with  American  help.  Seventy  million 
dollars  worth  of  machinery  and  eejuipmeut  will  be  sold  to  private*  colliery  owners,  and 
the  go\’ernmeut  hopes  that  $175  million  more  will  be  forthcoming  from  private  invest¬ 
ments.  J.  L.  Knott,  Australia’s  Director  of  Defense  Production  Planning,  propo.sed  asking 
American  coal  companies  to  take  part.  He  feels  that  this  would  stinnilate  comjx'tition 
and  speed  development  of  rich  coal  fields  which  otherwise  might  be  develojx*d  un- 
economically  or  not  at  all. 


INVESTMENT  ANALYSTS  SEE  BRIGHT  FUTURE  FOR  COAL  INDUSTRY. 

Securities  of  major  bitinninous-eoal-producing  companies  are  being  regarded  as  excel¬ 
lent  investments  by  analysts— espeeiallv  for  long-term  stabilitv  in  this  inflationary  era. 
Coal  is  firmly  established  in  growing  markets  such  as  electric  utilities,  industrial  power 
^  plants  and  coke  ovens  to  produce  the  carbon  for  steel  as  w(*ll  as  coal  chemicals.  The 
coal  industry  as  a  whole  has  made  striking  gains  in  efficiency  through  increa.sed 
mechanization. 

NET  TONS,  LONG  TONS,  METRIC  TONS -THE  “WEIGHS”  OF  COAL. 

The  “net”  ton,  which  is  standard  in  the  U.  S.,  is  equal  to  2.000  pojinds;  Britain’s  “long” 
ton  equals  2,240  pounds;  and  Europe’s  “metric”  ton  is  equivalent  to  2204.6  pounds.  Thus 
the  222  million  tons  of  coal  mined  in  Great  Britain  last  year  amountt'd  to  248  million  tons 
by  U.  S.  standards,  and  Russia’s  285  million  tons  was  305  million  “net”  tons.  Our  own 
output  of  coal  in  1951  was  574  million  tons,  of  which  535  million  tons  were  bituminous. 


MOVING  COAL  FROM  MINE  TO  MARKET  REQUIRES  30,000  RAILROAD  CARS  DAILY. 

\  train  of  30,000  cars— long  enough  to  e.xtend  beyond  New  York  City  from  Washington, 
D.  C.— is  needed  to  transport  bituminous  coal  from  the  mines  each  working  day.  Rail¬ 
roads  carry  81  per  cent  of  America’s  coal  to  market,  and  Class  1  rail  lines  realizt*  an  annual 
freight  revenue  of  more  than  one  billion  dollars  from  this  traffic. 


If  you  have  any  questions  about  coal  or 
the  coal  industry,  your  inquiry  to  us  will 
receive  prompt  reply. 


BITUMINOUS  COAL  INSTITUTE 

A  Dapartment  of  Notional  Cool  Association 
320  Southorn  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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Herald 


Take  It  Easy!' 
Rule  for  Editors 
In  Iceland 


Spokane  Empire 
Course  Mapped 
In  Dyor's  Book 


Hof  which  Mr.  Cowles  early 

dreamed.  Throughout  the  vol- 
lune  is  information  on  newspapers 
and  newspapermen. 

References  are  carefully  in¬ 
dexed,  and  the  documentation  is 
so  complete  that  most  veterans 
of  the  newspaper  profession  can 
find  interesting  references  to 
friends  and  former  places  of  em¬ 
ployment.  All  this  is  aside  from 
the  major  attainments,  so  aptly 
summed  up  by  W.  H.  Cowles,  Jr., 
present  publisher. 

“First  and  foremost,  Mr.  Dyar 
William  H.  Cowles,  left,  publisher  is  a  newspaperman  but  also  he  is 
of  the  Spokesman-Review,  joins  a  playwright;  so  in  presenting  his 
with  those  who  applauded  Ralph  book  we  can  give  assurance  that 
E.  Dyar,  at  right,  on  the  publica-  the  data  are  mixed  in  with  drama 
don  of  “News  for  an  Empire.”  and  that  the  dramatic  episodes 

have  been  carefully  verified.” 

terview  at  which  the  charge  was  Competition’s  Cost 


In  Iceland,  the  editors  of  tht 
four  lar^  dailies  and  heads  of  the 
major  wire  services  believe  in  tal- 
ing  things  easy.  Even  though  then 
is  a  daly  deadline  to  be  met,  then 
is  no  hurry. 

A  friendly,  unofficial  but  exclu¬ 
sive  journalistic  club  is  the  an 
swer.  The  one  requisite  for  mem¬ 
bership  is  editorial  employment  ot 
any  of  the  country’s  Big  Four  «  ' 
its  three  wires — AP,  U.P.  an( 
Reuters.  The  members  get  th' 


By  Campbell  Watson 

Dramatic  insight  into  the  build¬ 
ing  of  a  territorial  weekly  into  a 
great  daily  unfolds  in  the  new 
volume,  “News  For  An  Empire.” 
This  is  the  story  of  the  Spokane 
(Wash. )  Spokesman-Review  as 


Icelandic  beer,  they  mutually  ex¬ 
change  and  decide  release  dates. ' 

The  organization  works  on  th 
theory  that  news  is  news  until  ii 
is  known.  And  before  it  is  knowi 
.  -  .  to  the  public  it  is  carefully  diges- 

President  glanced  before  ex-  mer  competitors.  The  volume  ted  by  experts  whose  business  i: 
pressing  himself.  Rounding  up  all  does  more  than  report  the  Cowles’  i$  to  analyze,  sift  and  evaluate, 
this  in  a  few  pages  of  objective  precepts  and  successes  which  en-  &oops  are’  not  unknown.  Bu; 
reporting.  Mr.  Dyar  includes  in  abled  the  Spokesman-Review  and  they  take  place  in  an  orderly  fash- 
the  book  also  a  reproduction  of  the  associate  Chronicle  to  be  the  ion,  and  invariably  after  com 
the  Spokesman-Review  of  that  is-  survivors  in  the  Spokane  field,  pletely  informal  discussion  and 
sue  with  the  .headline:  It  includes  the  historical  entry—  harmonious  agreement  amonj 

“Truman  Blames  2  Newspapers  and  exit — from  the  field  of  the  members  of  the  club.  It  is  not  al- 
for  ‘Worst  U.  S.  Congress.’  ”  leaders  so  successful  in  establish-  ways  a  matter  of  each  newspape 
Basically  “News  For  An  Em-  ing  the  Portland  Oregonian  and  taking  turns.  Big  news  breaks  art 
pLre”  deals  with  the  newspaper  also  the  break  between  George  shared  alike.  The  most  detailed 
begun  May  19,  1883  as  the  Spo-  Putnam  and  the  late  E.  W.  and  complete  account  usually  is 
kane  Falls  Review  and  of  its  de-  Scripps  over  the  policy  of  the  old  conceded  to  Morgunbladid.  Sec 
velopment  under  the  Cowles  man-  Spokane  Press.  Mr.  Putnam  is  ©nd  place  is  Visit's.  Timinn  fol- 

^ -  ,  now  editor  and  publisher  of  the  lows  third,  with  Althyduhladid  i 

\  |5a/em  (Ore.)  Capital  Journal.  close  fourth. 

IHIPH  W  A-x  learned  promotion  The  five  major  papers  ait 

IlH  Uj.  'from  the  late  Mr.  Cowles  and  be-  owned  and  published  by  the  fiw 

\  \A  —  1  promotion  director  for  the  most  active  political  parties.  Theii 

y  >  I  Cowles  newspapers  in  Spok-ine.  primary  mission  is  two-fold:  first 
His  writings  have  ranged  from  jo  report  the  news  (and  again  not 
“Newspaper  Promotion  and  Re-  necessarily  when  it  happens  bui 
search,”  an  authoritative  text,  to  before  the  majority  of  the  peopk 
the  Broadway  hit,  “A  Voice  in  the  are  aware  of  it)  and  second,  to 
Dark.”  His  volume  on  the  em-  uphold  the  platforms  on  whiefc 
pire  he  helped  build  was  com-  their  parties  are  based, 
posed,  printed  and  bound  at  the  jhe  circulation  of  the  “big”  pa 
Country  Life  Press,  Garden  City,  pers  does  not  exceed  20,000  cop 
New  York,  and  its  typography  was  jes  daily.  However,  the  aggregate 
j  planned  by  The  Caxton  Printers,  daily  average  circulation  of  tlx 
!  Caldwell,  Ida.  five  lamest  is  50.000.  and  the  toti 


Florida's  tourist-filled  Gold  Coast 
offers  0  Golden  Harvest  in  Sales 


There's  o  bumper  crop  of  wealthy,  market  thru  The  Miami  Herakl.  which 
influential  tourists  in  Greater  Miami  si-lls  700.000  year  round  residents  plus 
right  now.  and  thousands  more  on  the  a  vast  vacationing  audience  all  along 
way.  Miami's  magic  sunshine  will  bring  Florida's  fabulous  Gold  Coast.  See 
down  more  than  a  million  and  a  half  your  SB&F  man  tod.iy  . 

visitors  this  winter,  to  form  America's  _ 

biggest,  richest  bonus  audience! 

for 

your  sales  message  —  it's  the  nation's  jV U 
fastest  growing  metropolitan  area,  with  // 

the  highest  yter  capita  in  the  \l 

country,  and  a  retail  sales  total  that  I  II 

topped  675  million  dollars  in  1950.  |  I 

You  can  reap  a  golden  harvest  of  sales  V  j 

at  minimum  cost  by  reaching  this  rich 


JOHN  S.  KNIGHT,  Publisher  — ~ 

STORV  BROOKS  B  f  INtEV.  Nat.ooal  R,p. 

A  S.  GRAN r.  Atlanta  All-I.attd  Stat-on,  WQAM.  WQAM-FM 

MIAMI  —  An  International  Market 
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Out  of  thin  air  comes  the 

HIGHEST  HORSEPOWER  in  Buick  histoiy 


No,  we  didn’t  have  to  hiiild  a 
new  engine  to  do  it. 

We  took  Buick’s  valve-in-liead 
Fireball  Engine— which  makes  the 
most  of  high  compression.  W  e  drew 
on  12  patient  years  of  Buick  car- 
hiiretion  research. 

Ind  we  came  up  with  more  might, 
more  miles,  from  gas— right  out  of 
thin  air,  in  more  ways  than  one. 

W  hen  you  talk  about  ‘“miles  per 
gallon”  you  think  of  fuel,  because 
lliat's  what  you  buy. 

But  air’s  free  — and  for  every 
gallon  of  gasoline,  a  busy  engine 
can  gulp  more  than  8,000  gallons 
of  air. 

The  problem  is  to  deliver  air  in  the 
right  proportions,  throughout  the 
full  range  of  speeds  at  which  you 
drive. 

A  carburetor  —  big  enough  to 
supply  the  air  needed  at  full 
throttle — can  he  wasteful  in  stop- 
a!id-go  driving. 


A  carburetor  sized  for  thrift  in 
city  traffic  literally  smothers  your 
engine  when  you  really  give  it  the 
gun. 

So  Buick  engineers  came  up  with 
the  .\irpower  carburetor- a  four- 
barrel  automatic— and  here’s  how 
it  works. 

Loafing  along,  two  barrels  arc 
working,  two  stay  closed.  And  you 
get  a  low-speed  thrift  and  smooth¬ 
ness  that’s  out  of  this  world. 

As  you  pick  up  speed,  the  “stand¬ 
bys”  smoothly  come  into  play— 
feetling  not  just  more  gas,  hut 
more  air  too  —  which  means  that 
you  keep  on  getting  maximum 
power  from  each  drop  of  fuel. 

Vou  have  170  effortless  horse¬ 
power  when  you  need  it— a  tre¬ 
mendous  reserve  ready  to  go  into 
instant  action  at  the  nudge  of  your 
toe. 

You  have  the  satisfaction  of  know¬ 
ing  that  you  get  this  power  with  a 


frugal  use  of  gas.  At  40  you  use 
less  gas  than  you  formerly  used  at 
30. 

That’s  the  story  of  .Virpowei 
carhuretion  in  facts  and  figures. 

But  statistics  can’t  tell  you  the 
breath-taking  joy  of  heading  for 
new  horizons  in  a  great-powered 
new  BovnMASTER. 

When  can  you  do  that?  Don’t  he 
surprised  if  your  Buick  dealer 
tells  you  “line  forms  to  the  right.” 
He’s  showing  one  of  the  greatest 
arrays  of  new  cars  in  years. 

HI  ICK  Division  of  GENER At.  MOTORS 

Equipment,  arrettforif*.  trim  and  modfU  art  rubytet  to 
change  Without  notice. 


Sure  is  true  for'52. 


belter -utomobiles 

are  built  ^ 

buick 

will  build  them 
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largest  national  circulation  of 


W||  P PPO  state . .  .wherever  you  find  business 

■  ■  n  LUL  ■  you  find  The  Wall  Street  Journal 


Total  Net  Paid  Circulation 
(Sept.  30,  1951)  211,407. 


WHO? 


146,082 


are  active  in  Industry 
and  Commerce! 

Q  #  O  O T  Choinnen,  Presidents,  OwMOj 
O  O/ V  v#  and  Partners  of  businesses! 


H«r«  i*  The  Wall  Stra«l  Journal's  business-news 
gathering  network . . .  the  world's  largest.  Shown 
above  are  The  Journal's  17  U.S.  and  Canadian 
news  bureaus  (staffed  by  nearly  200  business- 
news  specialists),  its  96  correspondents  in  other 
important  news  areas . . .  the  private  wire  system 
providing  constant  contact  between  points  of 
news  origin  and  The  Wall  Street  Journal's  four 
printing  plants. 

®  NEWS  BUREAUS  •  CORRESPONDENTS 
— •  DIRECT  NEWS  WIRE  SYSTEM 


Wall  Street  Journal  publishing  plants  in  foer  of 
the  country's  maior  regions  produce  and  die- 
tribute  the  complete  news-fresh  product ...  the 
National  Busineu  Daily . . .  achieving  d«rte-of- 
issue  delivery  to  more  than  8496  ef  its  21 1,407 
subscribers. 


21,075 

47,729 


art  Viet  Prtudtnts! 

art  otfitr  company  officers  od 
operating  executives! 


If  you  advertise  U 
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if  any  daily  publication  in  the  U.  S.  A. 


OiMB 

Sl 


Perfectly  proportioned  for  the 
businessman’s  READING  needs 

Only  one  publication  is  especially  designed  to  pro¬ 
vide  all  kinds  of  businessmen  everywhere  with 
what  they  must  know  these  busy  days. 

The  spot  facts  of  business  happenings... The  trends 
and  the  probable  or  possible  direction  of  those 
trends  for  the  future  . . .  The  day-to-day  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  business  events  . . . 

Only  The  Wall  Street  Journal  completely  fills  these 
essential  reading  needs  on  a  national  basis. 

HERE  IS  HOW 

With  nearly  200  staff  reporters  and  editors... work¬ 
ing  out  of  Journal  news  bureaus  in  17  key  cities . . . 
with  special  correspondents  in  96  other  cities  . . . 
with  the  largest  private  wire  system  of  any  publica¬ 
tion  . . .  with  the  output  of  every  major  press  asso¬ 
ciation  . . .  with  a  technique  that  sifts,  sorts  and  sum¬ 
marizes  . . .  with  an  insistence  on  easy-to-read  writ¬ 
ing  and  typography _ with  printing  plants  in  New 

York,  Chicago,  Dallas  and  San  Francisco  making 
delivery  to  more  than  84%  of  its  coast-to-coast 
readership  on  date  of  issue. 

★  The  Wall  Street  Journal’s  circulation  is  greater 
than  is  the  national  circulation  of  any  other 
daily  publication  in  the  United  States.  And 
The  Joumal’s  circulation  is  solid  businessman 
circulation  ...  2 1 1 ,407  strong! 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  is  the  fastest  growing  busi¬ 
ness  publication  of  the  decade.  It  has  created  a  new 
kind  of  business  news  audience  because  it  has  ere- 


. . .  and  SELLING  needs 


Advertisers,  too,  are  discovering  what  readers  al¬ 
ready  know.  The  Journal  is  setting  advertising 
linage  increase  records  that  are  being  talked  about! 

With  a  7-fold  increase  in  circulation  since  1941, 
there  has  been  a  60%  reduction  in  cost-per-thou- 
sand  subscribers!  When  selling  costs  are  climbing 
on  every  front,  where  else  can  you  get  more  than 
twice  as  much  for  your  advertising  dollar  now  as 
you  did  in  ’41! 

★  No  other  complete  business  publication  competes 
successfully  with  The  Journal  in  reaching  your 
prospect  at  his  point  of  purchase . . .  your  polht  of 
sale... his  office.  That’s  where  your  advertising 
can  convert  an  impulse  into  favorable  action! 

#  No  other  business  publication  can  match  The 
Journal’s  ability  to  reach  your  national  market, 
whenever  necessary,  within  hours  after  your  ad¬ 
vertising  plans  have  jelled  ...  no  complicating 
delays,  no  long  closing  dates. 

•k  No  other  business  publication  except  The  Journal 
gives  you  the  opportunity,  whenever  it’s  needed, 
to  add  extra  regional  impact  to  your  national  ad¬ 
vertising  copy  by  using  different  dealer^  names 
or  otherwise  localizing  your  sales  appeal  for  the 
4  primary  sales  regions! 

k  No  other  business  publication  offers  such  an  ideal 
advertising  format . . .  with  advertising  benefiting 
from  adjacent  timely,  lively  news  .  .  .  and  with 
wider  columns  —  giving  more  see-power  and 
sales-power  even  to  small-space  budgets. 

Dollmr  tor  dollar  and  ad  tor  ad,  no  olkae  publica¬ 
tion  can  do  tho  Job  tor  you  Tha  Wall  Sirmai  Journal 
doaa  ovary  working  day! 


rsoai 


ated  a  new  kind  of  needed,  useful  business  publi 
cation! 


business... 


The  Watt 


\2  f.. 


should 
head 
your  list! 
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NEW  ‘UNITED  FRONT 

SIXTEEN  years  ago  in  October,  1935,  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Newspaper  Adver¬ 
tising  Executives  Association  came  the  pro¬ 
posal  for  a  “United  Front”  out  of  which 
came  the  expanded  Bureau  of  Advertising. 
ANPA,  and  its  valuable  contributions  to  the 
selling  of  newspaper  advertising. 

Out  of  the  NAEA  meeting  in  Chicago  this 
weelc  has  come  a  plan  for  a  “New  United 
Front”  which  promises  to  be  just  as  con¬ 
structive  as  that  idea  of  16  years  ago. 

The  proposal  voiced  by  Louis  E.  Heindel. 
advertising  director  of  the  Madison  (Wis.) 
Newspapers  and  president  of  NAEA,  which 
was  approved  by  a  resolution  of  the  mem¬ 
bership,  calls  for  the  NAEA,  the  American 
Association  of  Newspaper  Representatives, 
the  National  Newspaper  Promotion  Associ¬ 
ation  and  the  Association  of  Newspaper 
Classified  Advertising  Managers  to  coordinate 
their  efforts  in  a  joint  promotional  drive  for 
newspapers.  This  would  net  replace  any¬ 
thing  these  groups  are  doing  individually, 
nor  does  it  mean  a  merger.  It  simply  means 
coordinated  team  work. 

Three  points  for  unified  action  were 
stressed  by  Mr.  Heindel:  “The  joining  forces 
with  other  associations  to  step  up  our  selling 
i  impact  and  effectiveness;  the  recommendation 
that  we  provide  through  our  combined  efforts 
a  hard-hitting  promotional  program  (in  news¬ 
papers  and  trade  publications)  in  the  interests 
'  of  newspaper  advertising;  the  recommenda¬ 
tion  that  we  coordinate  our  efforts  to  produce 
'  a  continuing  flow  of  modern  newspaper  sell¬ 
ing  tools” — the  latter  to  be  with  the  Bureau’s 
j  help. 

Invitations  from  the  president  of  NAEA 
have  gone  out  to  the  heads  of  the  other  three 
groups  and  if  they  are  agreeable  the  program 
will  soon  be  under  way.  We  can  see  no 
reason  why  they  will  not  all  recognize  the 
importance,  the  urgency,  and  the  far-reaching 
results  that  are  bound  to  ensue. 

The  first  “United  Front,”  which  ultimately 
brought  forth  new  and  forceful  selling  efforts 
by  the  representatives,  the  advertising  execu¬ 
tives  and  the  Bureau,  was  largely  responsible 
for  the  resurgence  of  newspaper  advertising 
during  and  following  the  war,  resulting  in 
newspapers  regaining  their  predominance  as 
the  number  one  national  advertising  medium. 

In  the  meantime,  the  promotion  and  classi¬ 
fied  groups  have  attained  greater  stature  and 
are  themselves  now  contributing  valuable 
sales  tools  and  immeasurable  help  in  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  newspaper  advertising. 

However,  also  in  the  meantime,  competing 
media  have  expanded  their  own  promotion 
efforts  with  money  and  manpower  so  that 
today  the  competition  for  the  advertising  dol¬ 
lar  is  greater  than  ever  before.  Newspapers 
must  meet  this  challenge  which  has  undoubt¬ 
edly  contributed  to  the  decline  of  the  news¬ 
papers’  share  of  the  national  advertising  dollar 
in  1951. 

What  more  logical  program  could  there 
be  than  a  coordination  of  all  present  news¬ 
paper  selling  activities?  It  will  result  in 
greater  emphasis  and  greater  impact  in  places 
where  the  newspapers’  message  must  be  told. 
It  will  combine  the  activities  of  all  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  these  organizations  thus  increasing 
the  manpower  and  the  effectiveness  of  the 
newspaper  sales  force. 

Newspapers  are  still  the  number  one  ad- 


He  that  is  slow  to  wrath  is  of  great  under¬ 
standing:  but  he  that  is  hasty  of  spirit  exalteth 
folly. — Proverbs,  XIV;  29. 


vertising  medium  having  carried  a  third  of 
the  total  volume  spent  for  all  advertising  last 
year — almost  two  and  a  quarter  billion  dol¬ 
lars  out  of  a  total  expenditure  of  over  six 
billion  dollars.  The  head  of  the  American 
.Association  of  Advertising  Agencies  expects 
total  advertising  expenditures  to  go  over  the 
nine  billion  dollar  mark  in  the  future.  News¬ 
papers  will  get  their  share  of  the  increase. 
With  a  properly  planned,  executed  and  co¬ 
ordinated  selling  and  promotion  program, 
'newspapers  should  be  second  to  no  other 
medium  in  any  classification. 

PUBLIC  INSPECTION 

A  BILL  introduced  in  the  New  York  State 

legislature  to  permit  public  inspection  of 
welfare  roles  is  good  in  that  one  respect  but 
bad  in  two  others. 

State  Senator  Henry  J.  Wise’s  measure 
would  permit  county  boards  of  supervisors 
or  common  councils  of  cities  to  require 
periodic  posting  of  welfare  rosters  but  the 
information  could  not  be  printed  in  any 
newspaper.  It  is  a  clear  abridgement  of  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press  to  say  what  the  press  shall 
publish  or  shall  not  publish  when  the  infor¬ 
mation  is  freely  put  on  the  record. 

Legislation  to  “permit  public  inspection" 
of  welfare  roles  should  provide  just  that.  It 
should  allow  citizens  and/or  new’spapers  to 
inspect  the  records  while  preventing  their  use 
for  political  or  commercial  purposes.  No 
newspaper  wants  to  publish  a  roster  of  wel¬ 
fare  recipients  in  full.  Nothing  would  be 
accomplished  by  doing  so,  and  it  would  only 
injure  the  unfortunates  who  find  it  necessary 
to  accept  aid.  Similarly,  posting  a  list  of 
relief  clients  in  a  public  place  would  make 
a  spectacle  of  it  and  would  also  injure  those 
people  unnecessarily. 

Newspapermen  have  felt,  with  some  jus¬ 
tification,  that  secrecy  of  relief  rolls  has 
led  to  scandal  and  abuse.  Congress  has 
agreed,  obviously,  and  it  has  changed 
the  federal  law  to  permit  the  states  to  open 
their  records  for  inspection.  New.spapers 
want  only  the  opportunity  to  examine  these 
rolls  as  a  safeguard  against  fraud  and  waste 
of  the  taxpayers’  money.  The  authority  to 
publish  findings  is  a  necessary  part  of  the 
safeguard.  This  should  be  public  informa¬ 
tion  freely  available  to  the  public  which  pays 
the  bills,  and  to  the  newspapers  as  the  pub¬ 
lic’s  agents. 

Any  legislation  which  prohibits  publication 
of  information  available  to  the  public  is  un¬ 
wise,  dangerous  and  in  violation  of  the  free 
press  guarantee. 


EDIT 


WRONG  IDEA 

IT  IS  probably  a  good  thing  that  the  Senate 
Small  Business  Conrmittee  has  spent  so 
much  time  and  effort  on  its  newsprint  investi¬ 
gation.  Even  though  there  have  been  21 
separate  Congressional  inquiries  into  this  sub¬ 
ject  since  1904,  something  constructive  might 
come  out  of  this  one. 

However,  we  think  a  word  of  warning  is 
advisable  in  case  the  Senators  take  seriously 
a  comment  this  week  about  the  tariff  exemp¬ 
tion  on  newsprint. 

The  committee  has  been  interested  in  stim¬ 
ulating  more  domestic  production  of  news¬ 
print  to  alleviate  shortages.  This  week  it 
suggested  to  Congress  that  maintenance  of 
tariff  exemption  on  newsprint  “clearly  is  not 
the  way  to  encourage  the  domestic  produc¬ 
tion,  if  that  is  the  objective.” 

If,  by  that  statement,  the  committee  meant 
to  imply  that  a  tariff  should  be  imposed  on 
newsprint  to  encourage  domestic  production, 
then  we  think  h  has  the  wrong  idea  and  is 
more  than  slightly  confused. 

By  eliminating  the  tariff  on  newsprint  more 
than  35  years  ago,  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment  recognized  that  this  is  a  commodity  as 
precious  as  the  information  to  be  printed 
upon  it  and  that  governments  should  not 
have  the  power  to  control  its  flow  through 
tariff  or  any  other  restrictions.  Let’s  stick 
to  that  principle. 

ADVICE  TO  ITU 

A  POSTCARD  bulletin  of  the  International 
Typographical  Union,  signed  by  President 
Woodruff  Randolph  and  other  officers  and 
sent  to  all  locals,  attempts  to  explain  briefly 
the  recent  Court  of  Appeals  decision  in  Chi¬ 
cago  against  the  union. 

“We  believe  that  the  order  of  the  Court 
does  not  affect  any  present  approved  prac¬ 
tices  or  contracts,”  the  officers  said.  If  that 
is  the  case,  then  why  do  they  go  on  to  say 
“your  officers  and  attorneys  are  presently 
studying  the  opinion  to  determine  whether 
an  appeal  should  be  taken  to  the  Supreme 
Court?” 

The  card  concludes  with  this  message: 
“Pay  no  attention  to  E  &  P  or  other  em¬ 
ployer  publications.” 

We  suggest  that  union  members  read  the 
Court  decision  and  not  take  the  honeyed 
words  of  their  officers  as  fact. 

UNIFORM  PRACTICES 

•1  HE  STANDARD  Chart  of  Accounts  for 
Newspapers,”  prepared  by  the  Technical 
Advisory  Committee  of  the  Institute  of  News¬ 
paper  Controllers  &  Finance  Officers,  is  truly 
“a  sorely  needed,  basic  accounting  tool,”  as 
described  by  the  group’s  president. 

With  uniform  terminology  and  classifica¬ 
tion  of  accounts,  newspapers  will  be  able  to 
compare  their  costs  because  they  will  be 
talking  about  the  same  things.  In  contrast, 
newspapermen  now  have  difficulty  exchang¬ 
ing  information  on  page  costs,  editorial  or 
advertising  department  costs,  etc.,  because 
they  rarely  include  the  same  basic  items  in 
each  classification. 

We  hope  that  publishers  will  be  quick  to 
adopt  this  recommended  system  and  that 
they  will  recognize  its  advantages  for  the 
wh^e  industry. 

OR  &  PUBLISHER  for  January  26,  1952 
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PERSONAL 

MENTION _ 

Charles  Lee  Reese,  Jr.,  execu¬ 
tive  editor  of  the  Wilmington 
(Del.)  News-Journal  Co.,  has  been 
selected  as  a  member  of  Dela¬ 
ware’s  state  committee  to  choose 
Root-Tilden  scholarship  winners, 
who  will  attend  New  York  Uni¬ 
versity. 

*  *  * 

William  Shea,  associate  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  San  Diego  (Calif.) 
Union-Tribune,  has  been  elected 
vicepresident  of  the  San  Diego- 
California  Club,  tourist  promotion 
agency.  Lester  G.  Bradley,  board 
chairman  of  the  newspapers,  out¬ 
going  president  of  the  agency,  was 
appointed  to  the  executive  com¬ 
mittee. 

«  *  * 

Al  Cross  has  been  appointed 
editor  of  the  Gallup  (N.  M.)  Inde¬ 
pendent.  He  succe^  Joe  Lawler, 
who  has  joined  the  staff  of  the 
Santa  Fe  (N.  M.)  New  Mexican. 
Mr.  Cross  formerly  has  worked 
on  the  Roswell  (N.  M.)  Record, 
Albuquerque  (N.  M.)  Journal  and 
the  New  Mexican.  He  was  also 
secretary  to  Rep.  John  J.  Demp¬ 
sey  (D.-N.M.). 

*  *  • 

William  (Bill)  Potter,  editor 
of  the  Stephenville  (Tex.)  Daily 
Empire,  has  been  commissioned 
by  Gov.  Allan  Shivers  as  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  state’s  Voluntary  Parole 
Board  System. 

«  «  * 

Alf  J.  Mapp,  Jr.,  associate  edi¬ 
tor  and  chief  ^itorial  writer  for 
the  Portsmouth  (Va.)  Star  has 
been  named  “Young  Man  of  the 
Year”  for  Portsmouth.  In  recogni¬ 
tion  of  his  achievements  in  com¬ 
munity  service,  he  ^  received  the 
Distinguished  &rvice  Key  Award 
from  the  Portsmouth  Junior  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce. 


Thornton  Boulter,  editor  of 
the  San  Diego  (Calif.)  Evening 
Tribune,  has  been  seriously  ill  for 
several  weeks  in  a  local  hospital, 
and  will  require  a  lengthy  period 
of  medical  treatment. 

On  the  Business  Side 

Jim  Simpkins,  assistant  research 
director  for  the  last  four  years, 
has  been  promoted  to  research  di¬ 
rector  of  Parade,  it  was  learned 
from  Eo  Kimball,  advertising  di¬ 
rector. 

*  *  * 

Lyle  L.  Erb,  assistant  treasurer 
and  chief  accountant  of  Federated 
Publications,  Inc.,  which  publishes 
the  Battle  Creek  (Mich.)  Enquirer 
and  News,  was  named  “Young 
Man  of  the  Year”  by  the  Battle 
Creek  Junior  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce.  Donald  J.  Rutherford, 
city  hall  reporter,  was  so  honored 
in  1946. 

*  *  * 

Edmund  W.  Downes,  on  the 
staff  of  the  Hartford  (Conn.) 
Courant  since  1939,  has  been 

nanaed  controller,  a  newly-created 
position.  For  the  past  year,  he  has 
been  working  in  the  office  of  Col. 
John  R.  Reitemeyer,  president 
and  publisher  of  the  morning 

daily. 

«  *  * 

Whllam  C.  Babb  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  advertising  manager  of  the 
Las  Vegas  (N.  M.)  Optic.  Mr. 

Babb  was  formerly  retail  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  and  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Santa  Fe  (N.  M.)  New 
Mexican. 

*  *  * 

Les  Schwab  has  resigned  as 

circulation  manager  of  the  Bend 
(Ore.)  Bulletin  to  enter  the  tire 
business  at  Prineville,  Ore.  He  is 
succeeded  by  Harvey  Olson,  for 
some  time  district  manager  in 

Bend  for  the  Portland  (Ore.) 

Journal. 


Kenneth  R.  (Bob)  Cross,  aa- 
vertising  manager  of  the  McMinn¬ 
ville  (Ore.)  Telephone-Register, 
has  been  called  for  two  weeks’ 
active  duty  with  the  Naval  Reserve 
at  San  Diego.  ! 

«  *  * 

Dave  Littlefield,  formerly 
eastern  sales  manager  for  Hunting 
<&.  Fishing,  has  been  appointed  to 
the  New  York  sales  staff  of  Parade 
Magazine. 


.  •  •  the  more 
you  see  the 
more  you  want! 

PEANUTS 


In  the  Editorial  Rooms  By 'Charles  Schulz 


Stephen  Winship,  assistant 
night  city  editor  of  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune,  sailed  for  Europe 
Jan.  19  on  the  United  States  Lines 
flagship  America. 

*  *  * 

Larry  Daniels,  formerly  of  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
has  been  appointed  farm  editor  of 
the  Columbus  Ohio  State  Journal 
and  will  write  a  daily  “Farm  Talk” 
column. 

*  *  * 

Lawrence  Fernsworih,  for¬ 
merly  New  York  Times  and  Lon¬ 
don  Times  correspondent  in  Spain 
and  once  assistant  to  the  telegraph 
editor  of  the  New  York  Daily 

News  and  who  worked  for  the 
Portland  Oregonian,  San  Francisco 
Call,  San  Francisco  Chronicle, 
Oakland  (Calif.)  Tribune  and 
newspapers  in  Dallas,  Cincinnati 

and  Chicago,  is  improving  at  St. 
Luke’s  Hospital,  New  York  City, 
where  he  recently  had  surgical 
treatment. 

•  *  • 

Burr  Van  Atta,  former  editor 
of  the  Columbus  (O.)  West  Side 
News,  a  weekly,  and  recently  a 
general  assignment  reporter  for 
the  Columbus  Ohio  State  Journal, 
has  been  assigned  to  the  Court 
House  beat  by  the  Journal  to  suc¬ 
ceed  Lt.-Col.  James  H,  Speck- 
{Continued  on  next  page) 


John  Suverkrup,  publisher, ! 
Gardnerville  (Nev.)  Record-Cour- ' 
ier,  has  been  named  chairman  of  | 
the  Nevada  State  Press  Associa- 
tion’s  committee  to  select  the  1952  ! 
Community  Service  plaque  winner,  \ 

J.  A.  Meckstroth,  editor  of  the  i 
Columbus  Ohio  State  Journal,  re- ! 
cently  was  re-elected  president  of 
the  Columbus  Public  Library’s  | 
Board  of  Trustees.  ' 

«  «  * 

Robert  L.  Smith,  president  of , 
the  Los  Angeles  (Calif.)  News, 
resigned  as  president  of  the  Los  ; 
Angeles  Airport  Commission  after 
a  decade  of  service  because  his 
n^mbership  on  the  Newsprint  Ad¬ 
visory  Committee  and  the  Federal 
Civil  Defense  Board  will  require 
him  to  spend  considerable  time  in 
Washington.  Mr.  Smith  has  been , 
elected  a  director  of  the  Flying ! 
Tiger  Line.  ■ 

*  *  *  I 

Charles  G.  Dobbins,  publisher  i 
of  the  Montgomery  (Ala.)  Exam-  \ 
iner,  was  elected  district  lieutenant  i 
governor  of  Kiwanis  International.  I 
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li|||||k  A  bright  new  star  for 
WT3  your  columnists’  page- 

CllfTON  UTIIY 

Clifton  Utley  now  offers  sound,  sane  appraisal  of  America 
and  her  place  in  world  affairs  in  a  newly-syndicated  column 
that  you  and  your  readers  will  w^elcome.  Head  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Council  of  Foreign  Relations  for  oyer  a  decade,  Utley 
holds  a  deserved  reputation  as  a  brilliant  foreign  affairs 
analyst  .  .  .  makes  complex  points  clear  in  everyday  langu^e 
.  has  a  following  of  millions  daily  over  86  radio  and  TV 
stations.  See  for  yourself  what  his  stimulating,  3-times- 
weekly  articles  will  do  for  your  columnists’  page— wire  for 
proofs  and  terms  today! 

CmCj(^  SUN-TIMES 
^ - 

211  W.  Waeker  Dr.,  Chicago  6  Horry  U.  Baker,  Oenerol  Manager 
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e  Clever,  typical 
e  Nuggets  of  humor 
e  Fits  any  page 

As  a  strip — 8”  by  IVi" 
As  a  panel — 4”  by  4" 
Vertically — 2"  by  614" 

Phone,  wire  or  write 
today  for  eamplee. 
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MAN,  released  for  Army  service. 
Lee  Hinshaw,  formerly  of  the 
Columbus  Dispatch  promotion  de¬ 
partment,  will  write  the  column 
formerly  handled  hy  Col.  Speck- 
man. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

George  Vaught,  columnist  on 
the  Houston  (Tex.)  Post,  has  re¬ 
signed. 

«  *  « 

G.  W.  (Bill)  Churchill,  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Nashville  Ten¬ 
nessean,  was  elected  president  of 
the  Tennessee  Association  of  the 
Associated  Press  at  the  annual 
meeting  Jan.  17. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Morris  Kaplan,  reporter  for 
the  New  York  Times,  arrived 
home  Jan.  22  on  the  French  liner 
Liberte. 

*  4: 

Richard  S.  •  Davis,  Milwaukee 
(Wis.)  Journal  drama  and  music 
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critic  and  feature  writer,  under¬ 
went  major  surgery  and  is  now  at 
his  home  recuperating.  Mr. 
Davies,  who  had  been  on  assign¬ 
ment  in  Europe  writing  feature 
stories  for  the  Journal,  became  ill 
in  Switzerland, 

*  *  0 

Jim  MacNair,  senior  student 
from  Newton,  la.,  recently  was 
named  editor-in-chief  of  the  Daily 
Iowan,  student  newspaper  at  Iowa 
State  University,  Iowa  City.  He 
succeeds  Ira  Schneiderman  of 
New  York  City. 

* 

Mrs.  Jerome  T.  Hagen  has 
joined  the  staff  of  the  Montgomery 
(Ala.)  Advertiser  as  author  of  two 
weekly  columns,  the  Home  Makers 
Forum  and  a  garden  column. 

4c  4c 

Nancy  Heard,  former  oil  editor 
of  the  Corpus  Christi  (Tex.)  Call¬ 
er-Times,  has  joined  the  San  An¬ 
tonio  (Tex.)  Express  and  Evening 
News  in  a  similar  capacity. 
George  Hogan,  who  was  Miss 
Heard’s  assistant  on  the  Caller- 
Times,  also  joined  the  San  Antonio 
paper’s  oil  department. 


Floyd  Ellington,  on  the  staff 
of  the  Kannapolis  (N.  C.)  Inde¬ 
pendent  since  1949,  has  joined  the 
staff  of  the  Burlington  (N.  C.) 
Daily  Times-News,  replacing  Mrs. 
Essie  Coffield,  resigned. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Walter  Spirko,  Chicago  Sun- 
Times,  was  reelected  president  of 
the  Chicago  Police  Reporters’  As¬ 
sociation. 

*  A  A 

Louis  Cook,  Jr.,  Des  Moines 
(la.)  Register  reporter,  has  left 
to  join  the  staff  of  the  Detroit 
(Mich.)  Free  Press. 

4c  4c  4c 

B.  W.  (Bill)  Cameron  is  the 
new  managing  editor  of  the  Mc¬ 
Kinley  County  Warrior,  Gallup, 


Ralph  Griffith,  news  editor  of 
the  Bluefield  (W.  Va.)  Sunset 
News,  has  resigned  to  join  the 
Knoxville  (Tenn.)  Journal.  Wes¬ 
ley  Scott,  a  former  staff  member 
of  the  Bluefield  Daily  Tele¬ 
graph,  succeeds  Mr.  Griffith, 
who  had  been  with  the  Sunset 
News  for  four  years. 

4c  4c  4c 

Tom  Wood  has  switched  from 
the  city  staff  of  the  Winston-Salem 
(N.  C.)  Journal  to  the  telegraph 
desk  of  the  Winston-Salem  Sen¬ 
tinel. 

4c  4c  4c 

Mrs.  Grover  C.  McNair,  Jr., 
the  former  Jane  Casstevens,  has 
returned  to  her  editorial  assist¬ 
ant’s  duties  on  the  Winston-Salem 
(N.  C.)  Journal  and  Sentinel  fol¬ 
lowing  a  leave,  during  which  she 
was  married. 

AAA 

Barron  Mills,  onetime  staff 
member  with  the  United  Press  at 
Charlotte,  N.  C.,  has  joined  the 
city  news  staff  of  the  Winston- 
Salem  (N.  C.)  Journal. 

4t  4c  # 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Hedgecock 
Sparks,  home  economics  editor  of 
the  Winston-Salem  (N.  C.)  Jour¬ 
nal,  who  writes  under  the  pen 
name  of  Beth  Tartan,  has  re¬ 
turned  to  her  duties  following  her 
marriage  to  Coy  Sparks. 

AAA 

Robert  Haeger,  formerly  chief 
of  the  United  Press  bureau  in 
Bonn,  Germany,  has  been  named 
chief  of  Newsweek  magazine’s  bu¬ 
reau  at  Bonn.  Mr.  Haeger  former¬ 
ly  worked  for  the  Milwaukee  Wis¬ 
consin  State  Journal  and  the  Madi¬ 
son  bureau  of  the  United  Press. 

AAA 

Herbert  O’Keef,  Sunday  fea¬ 
ture  editor  of  the  Raleigh  (N.  C.) 
News  and  Observer,  has  been 
named  chairm<fti  of  the  Wake 
County  Board  of  Elections.  He 
has  b^n  secretary  to  the  Wake 


mond  (Va.)  News  Leader.  He  had 
been  a  reporter  for  the  High  Point 
(N.  C.)  Enterprise. 

♦  4c  4c 

Jack  Magee,  formerly  state  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Amarillo  (Tex.)  Times, 
which  merged  Dec.  2  with  the 
Amarillo  Globe,  is  now  chief  of 
the  Los  .\lamos  bureau  of  the 
Santa  Fe  (N.  M.)  New  Mexican. 

AAA 

Harold  V.  Ratliff,  Dallas, 
Tex.,  bureau  of  the  Associated 
Press,  has  been  elected  president 
of  the  Texas  Sports  Writers  .^sso 
elation. 

AAA 

Bob  Doeppers,  a  graduate  of 
the  University  of  Missouri  and  a 
former  professional  photographer 
in  Indianapolis,  is  now  a  photogra¬ 
pher  for  the  Indianapolis  (Ind.) 
News. 

AAA 

Phil  Sauer,  copyreader,  has 
been  promoted  to  assistant  city 
editor  of  the  Cincinnati  (O.) 
Times-Star.  Woodruff  Clark. 
who  held  the  job  several  years, 
returned  at  his  request  to  his  old 
court  house  beat.  Robert  W. 
Copeland,  news  editor,  is  acting 
as  managing  editor  in  the  absence 
of  Robert  Harris,  the  me.  who 
is  on  sick  leave. 

AAA 

Tom  Gray,  formerly  of  the 
Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier-Journal. 
has  moved  to  the  Louisville  bu¬ 
reau  of  the  United  Press. 


Wtikiu^  4.  D.  c.  iAiiul7Binx»  o  editor  and  advertising  managei 

Of  County  Independ 

-  ent-News,  St.  Johns,  Ariz.,  and  he 

had  also  worked  for  the  Associated 


N.  M.  Mr.  Cameron  was  former-  County  Democratic  Executive 
ly  editor  and  advertising  manager  Committee  for  the  last  four  years. 
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Harvey  Wing,  San  Francisco 
News  reporter,  has  been  installed 
as  president  of  the  San  Franciseq- 
Oakland  Newspaper  Guild,  suc^ 
ceeding  Joe  Rosenthal,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Chronicle  photographer. 

AAA 

Jeanne  Barnes,  food  editor  of 
le  Houston  (Tex.)  Chronicle,  has 
joined  the  staff  of  the  San  Antonio 
(Tex.)  Evening  News. 

AAA 

Esther  Mahoney,  book  editor 
of  the  Montgomery  (Ala.)  Adver¬ 
tiser,  was  named  to  membership 
on  an  advisory  board  to  the  Mont¬ 
gomery  Spastic  Children’s  School. 

4c  4c  4c 

Connie  Crawford,  recent  jour¬ 
nalism  graduate  from  Southern 
California,  has  joined  the  North 
Hollywood  (Calif.)  Valley  Times 
to  handle  the  suburban  page. 


Joseph  V.  Ganley,  court  house 
reporter  for  the  Syracuse  (N.  Y.) 
Herald-Journal,  Herald  American, 
has  been  elected  first  president  of 
the  Syracuse  Press  Club,  newly- 
organized. 

AAA 

Edward  P.  Mills,  news  editor 
of  the  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Star-Times 
for  15  years  until  it  ceased  opera¬ 
tions  last  June,  has  been  appointed 
assistant  managing  editor  of  the 
Houston  (Tex.)  Chronicle.  Previ- 

of  the  Louisville  (Ky.)  Herald- 
Post  and  with  the  Cincinnati  (O.) 
Post  for  15  years,  finishing  there  as 
managing  editor. 


Where  They  Are  Now 

Garrett  Winter,  who  was  real 
estate  editor  of  the  old  New  York 
Sun  and  for  the  last  two  years 
with  the  real  estate  department  of 
the  New  York  World-Telegram 
and  Sun,  has  been  appointed  East¬ 
ern  editor  for  the  American 
Builder. 

a  a  a 

Richard  Shock,  former  tele¬ 
graph  editor  of  the  Sandusky  (O.) 
Register-Star-News  and  former  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Toledo  (O.)  Times. 
has  joined  the  public  relations  firm 
of  Bowker  &  Ck).,  Toledo. 

AAA 

John  Koerber,  proof  reader  for 
the  Montgomery  (Ala.)  Advertiser 
and  formerly  with  Washington. 
D.  C.,  newspapers,  has  retired  to 
live  in  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

AAA 

Robert  E.  McKenna,  once  per- 
-sonnel  director  and  a  national  ad¬ 
vertising  representative  for  the 
Chicago  Sun,  has  been  appointed 
publisher  of  two  Chilton  publica¬ 
tions,  Distribution  Age  and  Hard 
ware  World,  in  Philadelphia. 


Francis  J.  Dowd,  news  editor 
of  the  Chelsea  (Mass.)  Record, 
was  honored  last  week  by  the 
Chelsea  Kiwanis  Club  upon  his 
retirement  as  secretary,  after  serv 
ing  more  than  10  years. 


WaLiAM  Shawn,  once  a  report¬ 
er  for  the  Las  Vegas  (N.  M.)  Op¬ 
tic,  and  managing  editor  of  the 
New  Yorker  since  1939,  has  been 
named  editor  of  the  magazine, 
succeeding  the  late  Harold  W. 
Ross. 


Joseph  A.  Leslie,  III,  has 
joined  the  news  staff  of  the  Rich- 
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Sam  Raddon,  formerly  for  many 
years  a  member  of  the  editorial 
(Continued  on  next  page) 
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staff  and  a  columnist  for  the  Port¬ 
land  (Ore.)  Journal,  has  left  his 
own  public  relations  firm  to  join 
William  Winter,  advertising,  Port¬ 
land. 

*  * 

Roscoe  Hurst,  Jr.,  has  resigned 
from  the  news  staff  of  the  East 
Oregonian,  Pendleton.  Ore.,  to  be¬ 
come  an  account  executive  with 
Arcady  Press,  Portland,  Ore. 

*  * 

Bruce  Underwood,  former  in¬ 
structor  in  journalism  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Houston,  has  been 
named  public  information  officer  at 
Pepperrell  Air  Force  Base,  St. 
John’s,  Newfoundland. 

♦  ♦  *  ' 

David  King  Boynick.  formerly 
night  news  editor  of  International 
News  Service,  New  York,  has  been 
named  executive  director  of  the 
Joint  Committee  of  State  Mental 
Hospitals,  Hartford,  Conn. 

*  *  * 

JuDSON  LaFlash,  former  report¬ 
er  for  the  Syracuse  (N.  Y.) 

Herald- Journal,  is  now  press  of¬ 
ficer  for  the  U.S.  Information 
Service  at  Ankara,  Turkey. 

^  it  * 

WaBUR  M.  Fromm,  formerly 
with  the  New  York  Journal- Amer¬ 
ican,  has  joined  American  Journal 
of  Nursing  as  advertising  promo¬ 
tion  and  publicity  director. 

*  *  * 

C.  William  Calk,  assistant 
state  editor  of  the  Augusta  (Ga.) 
Chronicle  and  Aiken  reporter  for 
the  Chronicle,  has  accepted  a  po¬ 
sition  as  secretary  of  the  Aiken 
(S.  C.)  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

*  *  * 

Monte  Dedman  has  resigned 
from  the  staff  of  the  Tryon  (N. 
C.)  Daily  News  Bulletin  and  the 
Polk  County  News,  effective  Feb. 
1.  He  will  devote  his  time  to  the 
office  of  Tryon  Township  Mag¬ 
istrate. 

♦  ♦  * 


The  Wall  Street  Journal — Reports 


CONNECTICUT  PROSPERS  most  in  New 
England  these  days. 

In  Hartford  County,  key  industrial  center, 
output  is  running  30%  ahead  of  last  year  and 
only  20%  below  the  peak  production  period 
of  World  War  II.  The  Nutmeg  State  has 
snared  over  half  of  New  England’s  military 
contracts. 

United  Aircraft  Corp.  is  a  big  factor  in  the 
boom.  By  late  1952  it  will  have  doubled  its 
pre-Korean  employment  to  40,000  or  about 
10%  of  the  state’s  industrial  employment. 
Ever-expanding  insurance  companies  need 
more  space.  Aetna  Life  will  enlarge  what 
is  already  one  of  the  world’s  biggest  ofllce 
buildings-  and  Aetna  Fire  is  forced  to  convert 
a  former  iron  foundry  into  office  space.  The 
Statler  Corp.  is  building  a  $5  million  hotel  in 
Hartford  next  year,  one  of  the  few  new 
hostelries  planned  in  the  country. 
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Business  is  booming  in  Hartford  County!  Steady  em¬ 
ployment  and  high  wages  make  this  one  of  the  best 
spots  in  the  Nation  to  place  your  advertising. 


Martin  E.  Gormley,  Jr.,  a  staff 
member  since  1948  of  Yale  Uni¬ 
versity’s  Office  of  University  De¬ 
velopment,  has  been  named  assist¬ 
ant  to  the  president  of  Sarah  Law¬ 
rence  College,  Bronxville,  N.  Y. 
He  formerly  worked  on  research 
for  the  Advertising  Council.  Inc. 

*  *  * 

Glenn  Chaffin,  former  con¬ 
tinuity  writer  for  the  cartoon  strips 
“Tailspin  Tommy”  and  “Flying 
fenny,”  has  been  named  secretary- 
manager  of  the  Ravalli  County 
(Mont.)  Fair  Board. 

•  *  . 


This  rich,  busy  County  is  dominated  by  The  Sunday 
Hartford  Courant.  No  other  Connecticut  newspaper, 
morning,  evening  or  Sunday  has  so  many  readers.  No 
other  Connecticut  newspaper  ever  covered  so  large  an 
area,  so  thoroughly! 

•  FOR  A  BIG  MARKET  .  .  .  USE  A  BIG  PAPER 


James  R.  Crouch,  former  re¬ 
porter  and  columnist  on  the 
Greenville  (S.  C.)  Piedmont,  and 
more  recently  a  free  lance  pub¬ 
licity  man  of  New  York  City,  has 
resumed  his  column,  “Lines  Of 
Least  Resistance.”  for  weekly  pa¬ 
pers  and  as  a  Sunday  feature  for 
dailies.  He  will  syndicate  the  col¬ 
umn  from  55  West  83rd  St..  New 
York. 


MORNING  SUNDAY 
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E  &  P  Jury  Selected; 
PPANY  Hits  Whalen 

By  Jcones  L  Collings 


The  five  judges  for  Editor  & 
Publisher’s  13th  annual  news 
photo  contest  have  been  selected. 

It  will  be  up  to 
them  to  pick, 
from  the  many 
entries  expected, 
the  three  top  win¬ 
ners  —  $200,  1st 
prize;  $100,  sec- 
on  d;and$7  5, 
third,  plus  five 
honorable  m  e  n- 
tions  worth  $15 
each.  New  faces 
all,  these  are  men 
who  know  pic¬ 
tures. 

The  judges  are: 

Albert  Aumuller,  former  staf¬ 
fer  for  the  New  York  World-Tele¬ 
gram  &  Sun,  who  recently  was 


Aumuller 


Mellor 


Reidy 


Scberschel 
appointed  by  that 


Sisto 
newspaper 


In  other  words,  your  pictures 
will  be  in  good  hands.  And  don’t 
forget — you  have  only  a  few  more 
days  left  to  get  your  prize  shots 
in.  Jan.  31,  to  be  exact. 

Cameramen  vs.  Whalen 

“Greetings — 

“To  Grover  Whalen:  Will  you 
please  either  1 )  stop  shoving  news¬ 
papermen  around  at  public  func¬ 
tions,  or  2)  get  the  hell  out  of  the 
job  of  Official  City  Greeter? 
Thank  you!’’ 

This  steaming  editorial  dish  was 
served  Grover  A.  Whalen,  New 
York  City’s  official  greeter  of  dig¬ 
nitaries,  this  week  by  the  New 
York  Daily  Mirror  with  the  hope 
he  would  either  1)  choke  on  it, 
or  2)  die  slowly  and  painfully 
from  indigestion. 

Other  segments  of  the  press  en¬ 
dorsed  this  editorial  to  a  greater 
or  lesser  degree.  Newspapermen 
covering  the  Capt.  (Courageous) 
Carlsen  parade  in  New  York  on 
Jan.  17,  which  culminated  at  City 
Hall,  felt  Mr.  Whalen,  the  unpaid 
gardenia-wearer,  was  responsible 
for  their  being  pushed  around.  Mr. 
Whalen  denied  to  this  space  that 
it  was  true. 

The  New  York  Daily  News  had 
its  say,  too. 

Quote: 

“We  arc  happy  today  (Jan.  18) 
to  present  plenty  of  picture  show¬ 
ing  New  York’s  warm-hearted  re¬ 
ception  for  Capt.  Henrik  Kurt  Carl- 
sen,  hero  skipper  of  the  lost  Fly¬ 
ing  Enterprise.  But  for  that,  no 
thanks  to  Grover  A.  Whalen,  the 
city’s  official  greeter.  Grover’s  or¬ 
ders  to  police  made  it  difficult  for 
the  press  fotogs  to  work.  What 
they  achieved  was  in  spite  of  his 
orders.  Grover  was  an  effective  of¬ 
ficial  host  once — back  in  his  less 
pompous  days  when  the  same 
fotogs  were  making  him  and  his 
gardenia  famous.  But,  Mr.  Mayor, 


Its  picture  editor.  A1  spends  con-  hasn’t  he  now  outlived  his  useful- 
siderable  time  teaching  photogra-  for  the  job?' 
phy  at  a  local  university  and  a 
school  of  photography. 

Sam  Mellor,  who  does  general 
photo  assignments  for  the  New 
York  Post  and  also  conducts  an 
inquiring  photographer’s  column. 

John  Reidy,  chief  photographer 
of  the  New  York  Daily  Mirror. 

Frank  Scherschel,  assistant 
picture  editor  and  director  of 
photo  labs  for  Life.  Frank,  it 
seems,  is  always  either  judging  a 
photo  contest  or  lecturing  at  some 
short  course  in  press  photography. 

Ernie  Sisto,  mechanical  wizard 
of  the  New  York  Times  who  is 
recognized  as  one  of  the  best  news 
and  feature  cameramen  in  New 
York  City. 


Unquote. 

(In  its  picture  caption,  the  News 
lowercased  the  glowering  greeter.) 

PPANY  Letter 

These  editorials  were  followed 
by  a  letter  of  protest  from  the 
Press  Photographers  Association  of 
New  York.  The  letter,  signed  by 
Jack  Downey,  the  association’s 
president,  and  directed  to  Mayor 
Vincent  Impellitteri,  also  went  to 
managing  editors  around  the  city. 

This  is  the  letter: 

“Dear  Mr.  Mayor: 

“The  writing  of  this  letter  has 
been  long  delayed.  The  postpone¬ 
ment  was  due  to  the  fact  that  we 
felt  every  possible  means  of  getting 


together  with  your  Committee  for 
the  Reception  of  Distinguished 
Guests  should  be  exhausted. 

“Instead,  we  have  reached  the 
point  of  exhaustion. 

“For  some  reason  unknown  to 
iLS,  Mr.  Grover  Whalen  is  anti¬ 
press.  The  press  arrangements  for 
the  past  half-dozen  receptions 
staged  by  the  city  for  distinguished 
visitors  contained  much  evidence 
to  bear  this  out. 

“Let  me  say  at  this  point  that 
we  are  not  trying  to  establish  the 
press  photographers  of  the  city  as 
a  ‘privileged  class.’  All  we  are  try¬ 
ing  to  do  is  to  properly  publicize 
events  here.  .  .  . 

“It  is  beyond  our  comprehen¬ 
sion  how  huge  conferences  of  40 
or  50  consultants  can  be  held  as 
to  arrangements,  etc.,  and  yet, 
when  the  press  coverage  phase  of 
it  comes  up,  these  arrangements 
just  come  out  of  the  grab-bag  at 
the  last  moment,  and  have  been 
subject  to  change  without  any  no¬ 
tice. 

‘Punch  and  Judy’  Show 

“This  results  in  the  press  person¬ 
nel  appearing  to  the  public  who 
are  viewing  the  scene  like  actors 
in  a  Punch  and  Judy  show,  and 
believe  me  when  I  say  that  in  the 
last  few  events  emphasis  can  be 
placed  on  the  Punch. 

“The  picture  ...  is  not  com¬ 
pletely  dark.  The  arrangements  at 
City  Hall,  due  to  your  presence 
and  cooperation,  have  been  work¬ 
able.  In  addition  to  this,  on  the 
few  occasions  that  this  association 
has  been  able  to  work  out  a  plan 
with  Mr.  Jacob  Katz,  the  engineer 
of  the  police  department,  the  re¬ 
sults  have  always  been  happy. 

“He  seems  to  have  the  faculty  of 
understanding  our  needs,  and  the 
final  agreement  on  a  plan  with 
him  remains  in  force  on  the  day 
of  the  event  and  intelligent  orders 
are  passed  down  to  the  police  de¬ 
partment. 

“We  feel  this  gives  every  indica¬ 
tion  that  if  press  arrangements  for 
the  future  were  approached  with 
an  intelligent  and  cooperative  atti¬ 
tude — and  I  am  afraid  this  means 
by  somebody  other  than  Mr. 
Whalen — ^results  for  both  the  city 
and  the  public,  who,  in  the  final 
analysis,  are  the  ones  to  be  pleased, 
would  be  better. 

“Experience  with  the  problem 
has  brought  many  suggestions 
which  we  will  not  try  to  incorpo¬ 
rate  in  this  letter.  They  would  all 
make  for  better  coverage.  We  have 
been  unable  for  a  long  time  to 
present  them  to  your  present  com¬ 
mittee  head  but  would  gladly  co¬ 
operate  with  anybody  that  you 
care  to  suggest.’’ 

List  of  Complaints 

When  asked  what  specific  com¬ 
plaints  the  cameramen  had  against 
Mr.  Whalen,  Jack  replied: 

“The  press  was  provided  with 
two  tugs  which  were  supposed  to 
escort  the  cutter,  with  Capt.  Carl- 
sen  and  party  aboard,  from  Brook¬ 
lyn  to  the  Battery  in  lower  Man¬ 
hattan. 

“The  only  trouble  was,  the  cut¬ 


ter  could  do  around  12  knots,  while 
the  tugs  were  good  for  3-4  knots, 
so  the  press  was  left  behind.  The 
cutter  had  to  wait  for  us  at  the 
pier.  The  arrangement,  in  other 
words,  wasn’t  any  good. 

“Then,  on  Broadway,  a  flying 
wedge  of  merchant  marine  cadets 
prevented  us  from  getting  close- 
ups. 

“Another  thing,  the  press  was 
allowed  to  occupy  four  weapon 
carriers  which  were  supposed  to 
run  directly  in  front  of  the  official 
car  carrying  the  captain.  We  ended 
up  tailing  the  captain  by  about 
100  yards. 

“When  we  got  to  City  Hall,  the 
mayor  was  most  cooperative,  but, 
after  a  few  pictures,  Whalen 
shouted  at  us,  ‘All  right,  you  guys 
have  enough  pictures,  let  them 
through  there.’  At  the  time  he  said 
this,  we  were  at  the  top  of  the 
City  Hall  steps,  waiting  for  shots 
of  the  Mayor  and  Capt.  Carlsen  as 
they  came  toward  us.  The  cops 
made  us  move,  so  we  had  to  get 
back  further  for  our  pictures.  The 
arrangements  after  that  were 
O.K.” 

Whalen’s  Comments 

Mr.  Whalen,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  Coty  when  he’s  not  greet¬ 
ing  people,  was  asked  to  com¬ 
ment. 

“I  didn’t  have  control  of  condi¬ 
tions  at  the  airport,’’  he  said.  “The 
cops  there  did.  It  isn’t  true  what 
they  say.  This  time  was  not  dif¬ 
ferent  from  other  conditions. 

“Broadway  has  limited  space 
The  boys  think  the  people  on  the 
street  have  no  right  to  see  what’s 
going  on.  I  feel  differently.  I 
think  they  do.’’ 

After  the  parade,  when  com¬ 
plaints  started  coming  in  to  the 
mayor  from  associations  and  news¬ 
papers,  the  Daily  Mirror  reported 
that  the  mayor  had  told  a  press 
conference: 

“I  insist  on  all  city  officials  co 
operating  with  the  press  and  being 
courteous.  This  policy  includes 
Grover  Whalen.” 

Would  Mr.  Whalen  care  to  tell 
E&P  what  the  mayor  had  said 
to  him  in  respect  to  these  com¬ 
plaints?  (The  Mirror  said  he  was 
“called  on  the  carpet”  by  the 
mayor.) 

Mr.  Whalen  replied,  “We  dis¬ 
cussed  over  the  phone  what  the 
newspapermen  and  their  papers 
had  said  about  me.  I  told  the 
mayor  I  saw  no  reason  for  the 
editorials.” 

Yes,  but  bad  the  mayor  cen¬ 
sured  him? 

“What  are  you  trying  to  do — 
stir  this  thing  up?”  Mr.  Whalen 
answered  indignantly. 


Praise  for  Reporter 

Dover,  Del.  —  The  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  Delaware 
General  Assembly  recently  adop¬ 
ted  a  resolution  praising  John  A. 
Gibbons,  a  reporter  for  the  Wil¬ 
mington  Morning  News,  for  his 
“complete,  accurate  and  impartial 
reports.”  The  action  was  unani¬ 
mous. 
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if  This  is  one  of  a  series  of  advertisements  paid  for  by  the  Texas 
and  Pacific  Railway  Company  and  sponsored  in  the  public 
interest.  Reprints  of  these  advertisements  are  available  from 
the  Texas  and  Pacific  Railway  Company,  Dallas,  Texas. 


.  Yours  is  the  power  to  make  as  strong  spiritualty,  morally, 
politically  arid  economically.  Write  today  lor  a  reprint  ol 
the  article,  "The  Four  Pillars  of  Freedom — Work,  Save, 
Vote  and  Pray."  Mail  your  request  to:  J.  B.  Shores,  Pub¬ 
lic  Relations  Department,  Texas  and  Pacific  Railway, 
Dallas,  T exas.  No  charge,  of  course! 


HOW  YOU  CAN  MAKE  AMERICA  STRONG  —  V 


Twice  in  one  lifetime  we  have  tried  to 
build  peace,  both  times  we  have  failed. 
And  both  times  God  was  kept  from 
the  peace  table -the  first  time  be¬ 
cause  the  world  was  “too  busy”; 
the  second  time  because  God  was 
barred  by  Communism.  This,  despite 
the  Bible  warning  that  “Unless  the 
Lord  build  the  house,  they  labor 
in  vain  that  build  it.” 

A  return  to  religion  and  to  the  indi¬ 
vidual  freedoms  of  our  founding 
fathers  will  make  America 
strong  spiritually  and  morally. 
Let’s  reaffirm  our  faith  in  God 
and  our  faith  in  the  power  of  prayer. 
Then  our  labors  will  not  be  in  vain. 

Let’s  all  help  by  truly  practicing 
day  by  day  the  principles  of  religion. 

TfXAS  AMD  PACIFIC  RAIlWAf 


^inlesis!  t\)t  Horb 
builb  tte  f)ou£{e . . . 
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RADIO  AND  TELEVISION 

All  This,  But 
Is  Too  Much 

By  lerry  Walker 

Our  spy  on  the  advertising 
agency  beat  reports  that  a  certain 
veepee  in  charge  of  teevee  said 
this  the  other  day:  ‘if  I  were  the 
publisher  of  a  morning  newspa¬ 
per,  I’d  be  damn  worried  about 
the  effect  that  NBC’s  ‘Today’  will 
have  on  circulation.” 

Well,  we  have  seen  this  new 
early  morning  news  extravaganza 
in  two  versions:  1.  On  the  parlor 
TV  set.  2.  Looking  through  the 
window  of  the  RCA  Exhibition 
Hall  on  49th  Street.  And  we  can’t 
say  which  one  is  better  entertain¬ 
ment. 

Since  most  of  the  expert  crit¬ 
ics  around  the  country  concur  in 
the  general  idea  that  Dave  Garro- 
way  is  a  pleasant  fellow  but  he’s 
overwhelmed  in  his  electronic 
gadgeteria  and  suffers  from  lack 
of  news,  we  might  stand  up  for 
the  silent  version  and  say  that  the 
best  sidewalk  fun  in  town  today  is 
watching  Garroway  meander 
among  the  communications  mar¬ 
vels  of  our  age. 

Theme  Song:  ‘Yesterday’ 

Newspaper  critics  jumped  on 
“Today”  at  its  coming-out  party, 
a  day  when  news  was  slim  and 
there  was  a  natural  tendency  on 
the  part  of  NBC  to  impress  its  first 
“early  bird”  network  audience 
with  three  Teletype  machines,  a 
Telephoto  machine,  a  large  map 
of  the  world,  turntables,  cameras, 
lights,  crew,  and  eight  clocks. 

For  our  appraisal  of  “Today,” 
we  purposely  waited  for  a  big 
news  break,  and  it  came  in  the 
crash  of  the  plane  at  Elizabeth, 

N.  J.  on  Tuesday  afternoon.  The 
NBC  news  show  on  Wednesday 
morning  warranted  a  more  appro¬ 
priate  title — ^“Yesterday.”  Some  15 
hours  after  the  wreck,  “Today” 
continued  to  flash  still  pictures, 
made  in  darkness  and  murk,  which 
,  were  already  in  print  in  every 
i  morning  paper  across  the  nation. 

!  And  this  was  so  evident  to  view- 
]  ers  when  Mr.  Garroway  boast- 
<  fully  displayed  the  front  pages  of 
leading  newspapers  brought  in  by 
]  plane  and  fasimile. 

Frankly,  We’re  Disappointed 
'  Having  seen  films  of  the  wreck 

^  on  TV  the  night  before,  we  turned 
on  “Today”  expecting  morning- 
after  views  as  the  opening  punch 
I  of  the  show  ...  at  least  some- 
I  thing  we  couldn’t  find  in  the 
‘  morning  newspaper. 

I  Frankly,  we’re  disillusioned 

about  all  these  wonders  of  com¬ 
munication  which  “Today”  has  at 
its  eyeballs.  If  it  can’t  do  any 
,  better  than  to  present  yesterday’s 
[  pictures,  it  ought  to  ask  the  RCA 
Laboratories  to  come  up  with  a 


*Today* 
Yesterday 

time-saver,  something  like  the 
morning  paper’s  dateline  which 
permits  the  writer  to  use  “today” 
in  reporting  yesterday’s  events. 

Pictures  Without  Fanfare 

If  some  NBC  executives  could 
step  aside  from  that  million-dollar 
communications  center  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  they  might  ask  Walter  En¬ 
gels,  news  editor  of  WPIX,  how  a 
non-network  station  scores  one 
beat  after  another  on  big  events 
around  New  York,  without  bene¬ 
fit  of  ultrafax.  (Save  the  cab  fare, 
men,  and  we’ll  talk  to  Walter). 

In  the  first  place,  PIX  enjoys 
close  liaison  with  its  parent  news¬ 
paper,  the  News.  But  that  was  no 
special  factor  in  enabling  PIX  to 
present  film  views  of  the  Eliza¬ 
beth  wreck  a  half-hour  ahead  of 
all  competition,  because  everyone 
started  from  a  wire  service  bulle¬ 
tin. 

In  the  second  place,  PIX  has  a 
staff  of  three  newsreel  photogra¬ 
phers — Frank  Hurley,  Nick  Sor- 
rentino  and  Lester  Mannix — all  of 
whom  have  “graduated”  from  the 
News  staff.  But  that  doesn’t,  in 
itself,  add  up  to  scoops.  They’re 
newshounds,  sure,  but  the  thing 
that  counts  (take  it  from  Walter 
Engels)  is  that  each  man  totes  his 
full  equipment  in  his  car  at  all 
times  and  each  man  lives  con¬ 
veniently  near  the  airports  on 
Long  Island  and  in  New  Jersey. 

Their  equipment,  incidentally, 
consists  of  a  16mm  camera  and 
portable  lighting  (Frezzolite)  ap¬ 
paratus,  specially  designed  by  Jim 
Frezzolani  and  Walter  Engels. 
And  a  car  radio  tuned  to  the 
News’  own  newscasts  every  half- 
hour. 

Long  ago,  PIX  learned  that 
sound  equipment  was  too  expen¬ 
sive  for  local  news  operations,  so 
it  confines  itself  to  films,  with  a 
setup  designed  for  speed.  Even 
with  traffic  problems,  it  was  just 
90  minutes  after  the  crash  when 
PIX  Newsreel  gave  a  three-minute 
pictorial  report  that  fitted  like  a 
tailor-made  suite  into  the  news 
.script. 

On  Job  Again  at  Dawn 

PIX  cameramen  were  folding 
up  their  equipment  at  the  wreck 
scene  when  the  first  photographers 
arrived  from  competing  TV  sta¬ 
tions.  The  PIX  lensmen  had  al¬ 
ready  shot  enough  footage  to  pro¬ 
vide  different  material  for  two 
shows  that  night. 

At  daybreak  Wednesday,  Lester 
Mannix  went  up  in  the  News 
plane  and  made  daylight  views 
above  the  wreck  scene,  plus  scenes 
at  Newark  Airport,  which  became 


the  center  of  controversy  and  in¬ 
vestigation.  We  have  Mr.  Engels’ 
word  that  some  of  these  films 
could  have  been  processed  in  time 
for  an  early  morning  telecast,  if 
PIX  had  one. 

While  taking  pride  in  his  staffs 
achievement,  Mr.  Engels  holds  to 
the  belief  that  television  needs  to 
concern  itself  with  more  than  im¬ 
mediacy  in  new.scasting.  Daily  ex¬ 
periments  with  eight  shows  aim  at 
learning  what  is  the  formula  for 
news  presentation  that  will  hold 
the  biggest  audience.  So  even  he 
is  anxious  to  see  what  Abe  Schech- 
ter  may  do  with  “Today.” 

We  haven’t  yet  come  across 
anyone  who  has  .seen  “Today” 
other  than  people  who  have  to 
NBC  says  thousands  of  letters  of 
praise  have  been  received,  such  as 
this  one  from  Pittsburgh:  “1 
always  go  back  to  bed  when  my 
family  leaves  for  work,  but  never 
again  as  long  as  you're  doing  this 
wonderful  show.” 

And  this  from  Utica,  the  city 
of  sheets:  “Years  ago  1  used  to  go 
to  bed  early  so  I  could  get  up 
and  see  the  circus  come  in.  Now 
I  hit  the  hay  early  so  as  to  be  able 
to  see  a  7  a.m.  TV  show.” 

NBC  adds  that  one  sponsor, 
Kiplinger’s  magazine,  received 
16,000  replies  from  a  one-minute 
commercial  on  “Today.” 

That’s  dandy,  and  if  the  spon¬ 
sors  will  only  be  patient,  “Today” 
may  yet  come  up  to  great  expec¬ 
tations.  Alert  use  of  its  facilities 
in  covering  a  4  a.m.  (EST)  up¬ 
rising  in  Egypt  could  help  it.  Cer¬ 
tainly  nothing  it  has  done  to  date 
will  put  any  newspaper  out  of 
business.  It  is  more  than  likely 
that  viewers  of  the  two-minute 
news  capsule  every  15  minutes 
(without  change  of  copy)  will  run 
out  and  buy  a  newspaper  as  an 
antidote. 

TV  Hearing  Proponents 
Don't  Like  Newspapers 
Judge  Robert  P.  Patterson 
met  his  untimely  death  in  the 
Elizabeth  plane  crash  just  a  few 
days  after  he  had  led  the  debate 
among  fellow  lawyers  in  New 
York  over  telecasting  of  Congres¬ 
sional  committee  hearings.  Judge 
Patterson  argued  it  was  not  in  the 
American  tradition,  but  his  side 
lost — 66  to  42. 

A  leader  among  those  who  fa¬ 
vored  telecasts  at  hearings  was 
James  Fly,  former  FCC  chairman, 
and  their  victory  occasioned  much 
favorable  editorial  comment  in 
newspapers.  Ironically,  the  burden 
of  their  argument  is  found  in  this 
paragraph  from  the  minority  re¬ 
port,  which  was  adopted: 

Evils  of  the  Press 
“The  evils  attendant  on  editing 
in  the  ordinary  press  report,  press 
photographs  or  newsreel  are  much 
more  serious  than  the  evils  at¬ 
tendant  on  editing  in  a  television 
broadcast.  Newness  always  begets 
suspicion.  The  reporter  mu.st  com¬ 
press  far  more  than  the  television 
camera,  and  the  unscrupulous  re¬ 


porter  can  convey  an  entirely  false 
impression  of  actual  happenings. 
Likewise,  a  flashbulb  photograph  , 

taken  in  a  fraction  of  a  second  1 

gives  a  far  less  representative  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  demeanor  of  a  wit¬ 
ness  than  a  television  representa¬ 
tion,  which  is  a  continuous  proc¬ 
ess.  In  fact,  the  trend  of  modern 
press  photographers  seems  to  fa¬ 
vor  the  bizarre  and  unique  in  pic¬ 
torial  representation  of  individ¬ 
uals.” 

Heard  and  Seen 

Cleveland  has  been  chosen  for 
the  Broadcast  Advertising  Bu¬ 
reau’s  big  demonstration  of  radio’s 
ability  to  sell.  BAB,  boasting  a 
membership  of  962  stations,  prom¬ 
ises  “to  expose  the  true  facts  about 
radio  in  that  city.” 

*  *  * 

In  the  first  major  effort  to  put 
FM  broadcasting  back  on  its  feet, 
set  distributors  and  broadcasters 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  will 
cooperate  in  a  March  promotion. 
Newspaper  city  desks  and  colum¬ 
nists  will  be  amply  supplied  with 
publicity  and  set  manufacturers 
will  encourage  dealers  to  pla\  up 
FM  in  newspaper  ads.  .  .  .  KGW. 
the  Portland  Oregonian  station,  is 
re-instating  its  FM  service. 

*  *  * 

ABC  has  sold  “a  $2,000,000 
package”  to  Admiral  Corp.,  radio 
and  TV  set  maker,  for  coverage  ot 
the  Republican  and  Democratic 
conventions  and  election  day  re¬ 
turns.  Pre<onvention  time  is  be¬ 
ing  offered  to  all  candidates  for 
commercial  sponsorship. 

*  *  * 

The  Bakers  of  America  Pro¬ 
gram  is  pulling  out  magazines 
and  will  use  183  stations  of  the 
NBC  radio  network  on  Sunday 
afternoons,  to  take  advantage  ot 
tie-in  cooperation. 

FCC  has  okayed  purchase  of 
KFYN  by  T.  Frank  Stewart,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Bonham  (Tex.)  Daily 
Favorite. 

*  *  * 

Richard  A.  Moore,  general 
manager  of  KTTV  {Los  Angeles 
Times),  is  now  a  member  of  the 
board  of  KTTV,  Inc.,  and  a  vice- 
president. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

The  Dallas  Morning  News  has 
separated  its  radio-TV  operations 
from  the  new.spaper  management 
and  James  M.  Moroney  now  de¬ 
votes  full  time  to  the  News  while 
Martin  B.  Campbell  supervises 
broadcasting. 

1)1  * 

Bill  Costello  has  become  White 
House  correspondent  for  CBS-Ra- 
dio.  Early  in  his  news  career  he 
was  city  editor  of  the  Honolulu 
Star-Bulletin. 

*  *  * 

The  Philadelphia  Inquirer's 
popular  columnist,  Frank  Brwk- 
houser,  does  a  “Frankly  Speaking” 
15-minute  broadcast  three  times  a 
week  for  Tele  King  Distributors, 
Inc.,  on  WIP. 
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Until  recently,  scientists  found  it 
difficult  to  keep  microbes  alive  for 
study— at  high  magnification— in 
light  microscopes.  Dyes  used  to 
make  them  visible  killed  some. 
Others  were  destroyed  by  the  in¬ 
tense  light. 

RCA  scientists  have  solved  this  prob¬ 
lem  by  making  television  a  working 
partner  of  the  microscope.  “Eye”  of 
their  new  system  is  a  tiny  industrial 
television  camera  built  around  RCA’s 
sensitive  vidicon  tube.  No  intense  light 


is  needed,  since  this  electron  tube 
“sees”  at  low  light  levels.  And  by  mak¬ 
ing  the  tube  sensitive  to  the  red  or 
violet  bands  of  the  spectrum,  dyes  and 
stains  are  eliminated. 

With  RCA’s  new  system,  research 
men  can  now  watch  living  germs  or 
cells— immensely  magnified— on  the 
screen  of  a  television  set.  Many  are 
able  to  watch  at  a  time.  Students  can 
be  more  easily  trained.  And  science 
learns  more  almut  disease  by  watching 
live  micro-organisms. 


How  RCA  Research  benefits  you: 

Improving  the  microscope  by  teaming 
it  with  television  is  an  example  of  the 
many  paths  explored  by  RCA  Research. 
You  benefit  directly  by  better  perform¬ 
ance  from  any  instrument  or  service 
trade-marked  RCA  or  RCA  Victor. 

*  *  * 

•See  the  latest  in  radio,  television,  and  elec¬ 
tronics  at  RCA  Exhibition  H all,  36  W .  49th 
St.,  N.  y.  Admission  is  free.  Radio  Corpo¬ 
ration  of  America,  RCA  Building,  New 
York  20,  N.  Y. 


Ha  mo  CoitPOitATios  ot  America 

World  leader  in  radio — jirst  in  television 


Microbes  star  on 


ieleYision 


in  war  against  disease ! 


Television  joins  the  microscope 
in  a  major  scientific  advance, 
pioneenKl  at  the  David  Samoff 
Research  Center  of  RCA,  Princeton,  N.  J. 


PROMOTION 


Canadians  Pass  Buck 


In  Scheme  to  Reap  $ 

By  T.  S.  Irvin 


It’s  gbttino  so  you  don't  even 
bave  to  leave  your  desk  these  days 
to  inake  a  buck.  Just  sit  tight  and 
it  will  come  to  you  in  some  news¬ 
paper  promotion  or  other. 

Not  long  ago,  you  recall,  the 
Chicago  Sun-Times  got  a  bang  out 
of  a  promotion  folder  by  attaching 
a  dollar  bill  to  it.  This  week’s 
buck  comes  from  Canada’s  Week¬ 
end  Picture  Magazine. 

Of  course,  it’s  a  Canadian  dol¬ 
lar,  but  it's  money,  isn’t  it?  And 
it  fits  neatly  into  the  promotion 


message  Weekend  tells  in  a  folder 
titled  “Big  News  about  a  Dollar.” 

The  news  is  that,  with  the  re¬ 
moval  of  restrictions  on  foreign 
exchange  in  Canada,  Canadians 
now  can  get  as  much  American 
funds  as  they  wish  for  travel  in 
the  U.  S.  Since  they  spent  $192,- 
740,056  in  the  U.  S.  last  year 
when  the  controls  were  on,  the 
promise  is  that  they  will  spend 
considerably  more  this  year. 

From  there  on,  the  advertising 
pitch  for  Weekend,  which  lays 


(Advcrtiscmvnt  t 


Newspaper  Buying 
Trends  Revealed 

Printers'  Ink  Report  Shows  Medio 
Activity  of  222  Key  Advertisers 


Two  HUNDRED  and  twenty-two 
companies  set  the  pace  for  news¬ 
paper  advertising  during  the  past 
15  years.  These  222  firms  alone 
accounted  for  47%  of  all  the  na¬ 
tional  newspaper  linage  bought  in 
that  periodl 

What’s  more;,  they  bought  59% 
of  all  the  national  advertising  in 
six  media:  newspapers,  newspaper 
supplements,  network,  radio,  net¬ 
work  TV,  magazines  and  farm 
publications. 

These  are  some  of  the  facts  re¬ 
vealed  in  a  new  study  that  Print¬ 
ers’  Ink  published  recently,  called 
“How  the  ‘Millionaires’  Adver¬ 
tise.”  (We  call  these  222  com¬ 
panies  “millionaires”  because  each 
one  of  them  invested  a  million 
dollars  or  more  in  the  six  media 
in  one  or  more  of  the  past  15 
years). 

What  we  did  was  to  collect  the 
best  available  statistics  and  re¬ 
search  on  these  big  advertisers. 
Next  we  sifted  and  analyzed  this 
information  to  see  what  trends 
and  facts  would  show  up. 

Then  we  put  our  findings  together 
— in  simple  charts  and  text — to 
show  (for  example):  how  these 
companies  split  their  budgets  from 
1936-1950;  which  industries  put 
the  most  money  in  which  media; 
how  their  investments  vary  over 
the  years;  what  the  really  signi¬ 
ficant  buying  trends  are. 


In  other  words, 
you  see  who 
bought  how 
much  —  and 

where. 

As  far  as  we 
know,  the  infor¬ 
mation  in  this  „  .  ^ 

study  has  never  Bo®  Kenyon 

before  been  presented  or  inter¬ 
preted  this  way. 

We  prepared  “How  The  ‘Million¬ 
aires’  Advertise”  as  a  service  to 
our  readers  (the  buyers  of  adver¬ 
tising)  and  to  our  customers  (the 
sellers  of  advertising). 

And  since  its  publication,  we’ve 
had  hundreds  of  requests  for  ex¬ 
tra  copies  of  the  issues  in  which 
it  appeared.  In  fact,  the  demand 
has  been  so  great  that  we  went 
out  of  print. 

So,  we’ve  gone  ahead  and  pre¬ 
pared  reprints  of  the  entire  series. 
It  runs  to  24  pages.  And  it  sells 
P.>r  SI. 00  (cash  with  order,  please). 
Don’t  you  think  that  you  and  your 
associates  and  your  sales  staff 
could  find  a  wealth  of  information 
in  this  study  to  help  you  sell  more 
advertising  to  the  222  advertising 
millionaires  of  America? 

Tell  your  secretary  to  send  us 
your  dollar  today,  so  that  you  can 
start  getting  the  benefit  of  this 
information  now.  Ask  for  “How 
The  ‘Millionaires’  .\dvertise.” 

ROBERT  E.  KENYON,  JR. 

.\I»VKRTLSIXG  dikectuk 


!  DrinfAre*  Inir  •  street.  New  Verk  17,  N.  Y. 

I  ■  llllldd  llllk  Chicago  •  Pasadena  •  Atlanta  •  Boston  •  London 


down  the  largest  circulation  in 
Canada  now,  over  950,000,  in  17 
Canadian  newspapers  coast  to 
coast,  is  obvious  and  persuasive. 

With  the  folder  with  the  Can¬ 
adian  buck  pasted  to  it.  Weekend 
also  sends  a  copy  of  Weekend,  an 
attractive  color  supplement. 

Another  good  Weekend  promo¬ 
tion  is  a  reprint  of  a  color  spread 
from  the  magazine.  Weekend’s 
1952  calendar,  each  month’s  dates 
illustrated  with  a  pertinent  cartoon 
drawing.  With  this  came  the  mes¬ 
sage,  on  a  card,  that  “1952  may 
be  tough  ...  but  you’ll  get  a  lift 
from  Weekend.” 

Market  Development 
Merchandising  —  often  called 
“free  merchandising”  in  the  same 
sense  as  damyankee — has  come  to 
have  such  an  evil  connotation  in 
so  many  places  that  we  are  glad 
to  see  the  Roanoke  (Va.)  Times 
and  World-News  come  up  with  a 
much  better  term,  market  develop¬ 
ment. 

The  Roanoke  market  develop¬ 
ment  plan,  which  is  actually,  of 
course,  a  basic  merchandising 
plan,  b  well  described  in  a  book¬ 
let  currently  in  the  mails  to  gro¬ 
cery  advertisers.  At  this  point,  the 
plan  seems  to  apply  only  to  adver¬ 
tising  in  the  grocery  classification. 

There  is  really  nothing  new  in 
the  plan,  but  the  Roanoke  people 
have  very  smartly  put  it  together 
into  an  attractive  and  persuasive 
package. 

The  plan  informs  grocery  deal¬ 
ers  throughout  the  Roanoke  terri¬ 
tory,  through  personal  contact  and 
by  way  of  weekly  bulletins,  of 
national  advertising  schedules  that 
will  appear  in  the  Roanoke  news¬ 
papers.  The  grocers  get  this  infor¬ 
mation  well  in  advance,  of  course. 

The  newspaper’s  salesmen,  in 
calling  on  the  grocers,  give  them 
a  pitch  on  how  well  the  Roanoke 
newspapers  reach  their  customers; 
the  wisdom  of  the  grocery  identi¬ 
fying  his  store  with  nationally  ad¬ 
vertised  brands,  and  stocking  such 
brands;  the  profit  possibilities  of 
tie-in  advertising,  not  necessarily 
newspaper  advertising,  but  dis¬ 
plays,  etc.;  how  national  advertis¬ 
ing  creates  a  demand  among  his 
customers  for  brand  merchandise; 
and  how  counter  and  window  dis¬ 
plays  that  tie  in  with  this  advertis¬ 
ing  will  bring  him  additional  sales 
and  profits. 

Retail  Calendar 

One  of  the  most  useful  services 
many  newspapers  over  the  country 
render  their  retail  advertisers  is  in 
publishing  each  month  a  retail 
calendar.  This  is  designed  to  help 
the  retailer  plan  his  business  month 
by  month  as  much  as  it  helps  him 
plan  his  newspaper  promotion. 
Wherever  such  a  calendar  is  pub¬ 
lished,  it  serves  to  localize  much 
of  the  information  merchants  oth¬ 
erwise  would  get  only  from  the 
master  NRDGA  calendar. 

And  one  of  the  most  effective 
of  these  retail  calendars  is  the  one 
produced  by  the  Boston  (Mass.) 
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Big  Globe  Installed 
In  S  and  T  Lobby 

Minneapolis  —  A  six-foot,  re¬ 
volving  globe — one  of  three  of  its 
kind  in  the  United  States— has 
been  installed  as  a  public  display 
in  the  lobby  of  the  Minneapolis 
Star  and  Tribune  building.  The 
aluminum  sphere  is  19  feet  in  cir¬ 
cumference  and  rotates  on  its  axu 
at  a  rate  of  one  revolution  every 
four  minutes.  The  globe  b  sur¬ 
rounded  by  24  electric  clocks 
which  show  the  exact  time  in  more 
than  120  key  cities  and  locations 
in  the  24  time  zones. 


Record- American.  It  is  an  8- 
page  magazine,  titled  simply 
“The  Retailers’  Calendar,”  and  it 
has  been  appearing  for  some  years 
now  under  the  direction  of  Ernie 
Butt.  The  February  issue,  just  out, 
b  typical.  Ib  cover  is  an  attractive 
and  amusing  cartoon  design  built 
around  the  leap  year  theme. 

Information  contained  in  the 
calendar  includes  a  survey  of  the 
general  business  picture  by  the 
Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  Boston; 
a  1952  calendar;  a  February  cal¬ 
endar  for  1952,  and  1951  with  ap¬ 
propriate  selling  day,  weather,  and 
other  comparisons;  February  days 
to  remember;  national  merchandis¬ 
ing  days  and  weeks;  Boston  news¬ 
paper  circulations  and  retail  ad¬ 
vertising  rates;  Boston  department 
store  sales  percentages  by  depart¬ 
ments;  and  a  working  calendar  on 
which  the  merchant  can  chart  hb 
sales  and  advertising  for  February 
1952  compared  with  last  year. 

In  the  Bag 

The  Bangor  (Me.)  Daily  News 
out  with  a  booklet  on  liquor  sales 
in  Maine.  Shows  distribution  by 
brands  and  dollar  sales  by  stores. 
Figures  are  official  and  cover  the 
fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1951. 

Boston  (Mass.)  Globe  now  con¬ 
ducting  its  annual  scholastic  art 
awards  competition  throughout 
Massachusetts  schools.  Best  work 
will  be  shown  during  March  at  the 
Institute  of  Contemporary  Art 
Gold  achievement  keys  will  be 
awarded  entries  that  will  go  to 
Pittsburgh  to  compete  in  the  na¬ 
tional  art  awards. 

“Put  this  in  your  California 
file”  is  what  the  McClatchy  news¬ 
papers  in  Fresno  and  Modesto  say 
on  a  sticker  attached  to  current 
market  data  folders.  Seems  like  a 
sure  attention-getter  to  attractively 
done  folders  that  ought  to  draw 
attention  anyhow  because  of  the 
value  of  the  data  they  contain. 
One  tells  about  the  Fresno  Bee’s 
market,  the  other  about  the  Mo¬ 
desto  Bee’s  market,  and  both,  of 
course,  feature  the  distinctive  Mc¬ 
Clatchy  Bee. 

Did  you  see  the  Washington 
(D.  C.)  Post’s  trade  paper  ad 
headlined  “You  are  cordially  in¬ 
vited  to  address  a  joint  session  of 
Congress?”  Good  pitch  for  opinion 
of  idea  advertising  and  the  impor¬ 
tant  audience  the  Post  assures  it. 
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Veterans  Welcomed 
The  Yakima  (Wash.)  Daily 
and  the  Yakima  Chamber  of 
Commerce  have  linked  forces  to 
give  servicemen  returning  from 
Korea  a  double-barrelled  wel¬ 
come  home.  Extensive  news  cov¬ 
erage  about  returning  veterans 
was  launched  under  supervision 
of  City  Editor  Click  Relander. 
The  fine  response  which  the 
articles  met  with  from  relatives 
and  readers  prompted  Publisher 
Ted  Robertson  to  suggest  to 
Chamber  officials  that  returning 
veterans  be  invited  to  attend 
Chamber  forum  luncheons  and  be 
introduced. 

Farmhouse  Identity 
Identification  of  the  farm¬ 
house  shown  in  a  one-column 
photo  carried  in  the  Empire  sec¬ 
tion  of  each  Sunday’s  Santa  Rosa 
(Calif.)  Press  Democrat  carries  a 
cash  award  for  the  occupant. 

Desirable  Headlines 
Under  the  heading  of  “What’ll 
You  Have?”  the  Bridgeport 
(Conn.)  Sunday  Herald  is  run- 
niag  a  readership  contest,  asking 
for  the  most  desirable  newspaper 
headline  of  the  year.  Writer  of 
the  winning  headline  will  receive 
a  $5  prize.  “No  More  Wars”  is 
the  newspaper  headline  most  de¬ 
sired  by  the  majority  of  readers 
and  editors,  the  Herald  pointed 
out. 

Vets  Mail  Bag 
The  Klamath  Falls  (Ore.) 
Herald  and  News  publishes  daily 
a  column  entitled  “Vets  Mail  Bag” 
with  information  on  subjects  cur¬ 
rently  of  interest  to  veterans  plus 
a  question  box  through  which 
their  inquiries  are  answered  in 
print. 


The  People  Speak  1 

Six  or  more  photographs  of  in-  \ 
terviewed  “average  walk  of  life”  \ 
people  —  housewives,  garage  me- 
chanics,  clerks,  textile  workers 
and  so  on — are  being  combined 
each  Sunday  in  a  popular  Spar-  “Z; 

tanburg  (S.  C.)  Herald-Journal  - 

news  feature,  “Spartans  Talk.” 
Herald  News  Editor  Glen  Long 
interviews  the  subjects  on  local,  - 

state,  national  and  international - 

current  topics,  photographs  them 
and  combines  the  results  into  a 
Page  1  solid  colunrm. 

■ 

Contest  Launched 

Minneapolis — A  $3,500  “Match 
the  Stars”  contest  for  Minneapolis 
Sunday  Tribune  readers  was 
launched  at  a  circulation  sales 
mating  for  some  250  Star  and 
Tribune  circulation  representa¬ 
tives  Jan.  4.  Readers  will  attempt 
to  match  current  pictures  of  enter¬ 
tainment  celebrities  with  their 
baby  pictures.  Top  prize  in  the 
12-week  contest  is  $1,500. 


Straight  to  the  Target^s  Center: 

New  Market  Aims  with 

Familiar  Acenracyl 

Month  after  month,  the  Topeka  market  has  made  “advertising  new. 
It  culminated  with  the  over  100,000  population  dassiHcation;  made  ai^ 
history  with  building  booms,  banks  statement^ 

agricultural  progress.  It  has  been  consistent  m  its  growth  in  EVrdt 
WAY.  Now  a  significant  story  to  tell: — 

Topeka  led  metropolitan  cities  in  department  store  voliroe, 

during  the  holiday  period,  topping  comparably  gains  m  Chicago,  New 
York  and  Philadelphia. 

1  Rather  handsome,  as  records  go,  wouldn’t  you  say  ...  yon 

i  who  KNOW  that  what  counts  most  in  all  advertising  is  s^es 

K  ...  retail  sales  .  .  .  people  with  money  to  buy,  despite  these 

h  times,  and  an  INCLINATION  to  buy,  due  to  reassurance  as 

to  the  future. 

Sum  all  the  stories  of  market  value  up  and  the 
ONE  conspicuous  point  is  SALES.  Talk  as  much  as 
you  vlease  of  trade  areas,  industries,  payrolls.  Yea — 
biu  WHAT  ABOVT  RETAIL  SALES? 

A  survey  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  system  shows  that 
sales  in  this  Topeka  market  for  the  four  weeks  preceding 
December  22  were  11  per  cent  more  than  for  the  same  period 
a  year  ago,  and  sales  for  the  final  week  of  Christmas  shopping 
were  10  per  cent  greater  than  the  year  before. 

T<^ka  led  ALL  cities  in  the  Tenth  Federal  I^ 
serve  District,  which  includes  Denver,  Wichita, 
Kfuisas  City,  Oklahoma  City  and  Tulsa,  with  a  nine 
r  per  cent  increase  for  Christmas  week  and  7  per  cent 

increase  for  the  month. 

We  have  used  the  target  symbol  before  .  .  .  may 
have  to  blaze  it  out  again  and  again.  Nothing  so 
dramatically  illustrates  hitting  market  bullseyes  in 
a  hi^ly  competitive  world.  SALES.  National  ad- 
vertising  wants— demands — and  SHOULD  receive, 
news  of  this  type.  It  is  what  counts  most. 

.  .  .  and  may  we  suggest  that  sales  are  so  often 
determined  by  newspaper  advertising,  locally  ap- 
^^k  plied.  These  two  mourns  certainly  deserve  some 
^^k  share  of  the  credit  for  Topeka’s  hancLsome  new 
“bullseyes”. 


r-o  V  ^ 

SALES 


//%  \ 
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SYNDICATES 


New  CT—NYN  Cartoon 
Recalls  Good  Old  Days 


By  Erwin  Knoll 

Remember  those  grim  uncivil¬ 
ized  days  before  vitamins,  tele¬ 
vision  and  85.4  billion  dollar  bud¬ 
gets,  when  none  of  us  knew  how 
well  off  we  were?  Just  in  case 
you’ve  forgotten,  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une-New  York  News  Syndicate 
is  ready  to  rub  salt  in  the  wounds 
by  reminding  you,  via  a  new 
double-panel  feature  called  “Then 
and  Now.” 

Each  day's  release  will  feature  a 
one-column  “Then”  panel  with 
caption,  and  a  one-column  cap¬ 
tionless  “Now”  panel.  Situations 
covered  will  run  the  full  gamut — 
husbands  and  wives,  parents  and 
kids,  gals  and  beaux,  servicemen, 
businessmen,  and  so  on. 

First  Release  Feb.  11 

Individual  panels  will  be  under 
2  Vi  inches  high,  with  each  pair 
usable  vertically  in  one  column  or 
side-by-side  in  two.  First  of  the 
six-a-week  series  will  be  distributed 
for  release  Feb.  1 1 . 

Artist  on  “Then  and  Now”  is 
Roy  L.  Fox,  who,  at  27,  has  been 
in  the  cartooning  big-time  for  six 
years.  His  family  situation  car¬ 
toons  have  appeared  in  several 
magazines  and  in  every  “Best  Car¬ 
toons  of  the  Year”  annual  since 
1948. 

Mr.  Fox,  a  Philadelphian  by 
birth,  is  a  graduate  of  New  York’s 
Art  Students  League  and  of  the 
Army  Air  Force.  He  now  lives  in 
one  of  New  York’s  suburban  hous¬ 
ing  projects  and  spends  his  spare 
time  teaching  cartooning  to  young 
hopefuls. 


'Mr.  Fixit'  Writes 

Weekly  Coltunn  for  CT-NYN 

Chicago  Tribune-New  York 
News  Syndicate  has  also  taken  on 
a  weekly  hobby  feature  on  the 
home  use  of  power  tools  and  hand 
tools.  The  column  is  being  written 
by  Harold  Smith,  Chicago  Tribune 
reporter  who  was  known  through¬ 
out  Pacific  battle  areas  during 
World  War  II  as  “Mr.  Fixit.” 

Mt.  Smith's  reputation  as  “Mr. 
Fixit”  developed  from  the  mech¬ 
anical  achievements  he  accom- 
lished  with  a  small  kit  of  tools 
which  he  carried  through  the  bat¬ 
tles  which  he  covered  as  a  war 
correspondent. 

He  once  saved  his  own  life  and 
those  of  14  other  passengers 
aboard  a  transport  plane  bound 
from  Kodiak,  Alaska,  to  Seattle, 
Wash.  Flying  over  mountains  at 
8,000  feet,  the  plane  ran  into  a 
storm  and  was  icing  up  rapidly. 
The  top  of  the  propeller  tank  was 
stuck  and  the  deicing  alcohol 
couldn’t  be  replaced.  Mr.  Smith 
went  forward  to  the  pilots’  cabin, 
brought  out  his  kit  and  made  the 
necessary  repairs. 

Sun-Times  Syndicate 
Offers  Utley  Column 

Clifton  Utley,  an  NBC  radio 
commentator  for  20  years,  en¬ 
tered  newspaper  syndicate  ranks 
this  week  when  the  Chicago  Sun- 
Times  Syndicate  offered  his  three- 
a  week  columns  of  national  and 
world  affairs  ananlysis  for  general 
distribution. 


The  forty  days  of  Leot... 

J  will  find  readers  of  every  denomination  seeking  spiritual 
l\  strength  and  fortitude  from  the  timeless  messages  of  the 
Testaments . . .  applied  to  the  perplexing  problems  of  today’s 
troubled  world ...  by  a  gifted  clergyman,  Dr.  Thomas  S. 
Kepler,  writing  of 

lesas*  Spiritaal  Journej. . .  and  Ours 

’ommencing  Ash  Wednesday  (February  27,  1952) ...  a  special 
ervice  of  individual  articles  for  each  day  of  Lent . . .  900  words 
•f  wisdom  and  comfort.  Dr.  Kepler’s  last  year’s  series  of  great 
pligious  personalities  proved  so  popular  with  readers  and 
ditors  alike . . .  that  most  participating  newspapers  have  already 
pnewed  for  the  new  treatment.  Others  are  invited  to  phone, 
ire,  or  write  Mollie  Slott,  Manager,  for  proofs  and  prices. 

tieaffa  Tribune^IVew  Yark  lYews 
rndfeate 


Roy  L.  Fox 

Mr.  Utley  pinCh-hit  for  Walter 
Lippmann  in  the  Chicago  Sun- 
Times  during  the  latter’s  recent  va¬ 
cation  from  columning.  The  col¬ 
umn  proved  so  successful  that  the 
Sun-Times  retained  it  after  Mr. 
Lippmann’s  return  and  made  ar¬ 
rangements  for  syndication. 

A  former  newspaperman,  Mr. 
Utley  studied  international  affairs 
at  universities  in  this  country  and 
abroad,  and  was  director  of  the 
Chicago  Council  of  Foreign  Re¬ 
lations  for  11  years.  His  current 
series  of  news  commentaries  is 
heard  and  seen  over  83  radio  and 
TV  stations. 

Korea  GIs  Protest 
'Steve  Canyon'  Omission 

Soldiers  serving  in  Korea 
swamped  the  Pacific  edition  of 
Stars  and  Stripes  with  a  flood  of 
complaints  when  the  “Steve  Can¬ 
yon”  comic  strip  was  omitted  for 
one  week  recently.  The  strip 
failed  to  appear  b^ause  a  ship¬ 
ment  of  mats  was  lost  in  the 
Christmas  mail. 

Capt.  Sidney  Cardozo,  head  of 
Stars  and  Stripes,  reported  that 
“the  reaction  of  every  reader  was 
just  short  of  disastrous.  Gen.  Wey- 
land  told  me  that  his  fliers  were 
refusing  to  do  battle  until  they 
knew  where  Steve  was.  Every 
phone  in  the  office  was  tied  up 
with  complaints.” 

Milton  Caniff,  who  draws  “Steve 
Canyon”  for  Chicago  Sun-Times 
Syndicate  and  King  Feattuies 
Syndicate,  has  also  been  flooded 
with  congratulations  on  a  special 
Christmas  message  drawn  for  the 
troops  serving  in  Korea.  (E&P, 
Dec.  22,  page  36).  Secretary  of 
the  Army  Frank  Pace,  Jr.,  wrote 
that  he  was  “confident  that  the 
recognition  that  you  have  given  to 
the  fighting  infantrymen  will  do 
much  to  boost  the  morale  of  these 
men.” 

Gardner  Covers  Hollywood 

Hy  Gardner,  “Early  Bird  on 
Broadway”  columnist  for  the  Her¬ 
ald  Tribune  Syndicate,  will  ex¬ 
pand  his  coverage  to  include  Hol¬ 
lywood  beginning  Jan.  28.  The 
five-a-week  column’s  name  will  be 
changed  to  “Early  Bird,  Coast  to 
Coast.” 

Mr.  Gardner  will  divide  his  time 
between  New  York  and  Holly- 
I  wood,  and  has  added  Joe  Hyams 
I  to  his  staff  as  Hollywood  reporter. 


NEA  to  Offer  Tope 

NEA  Service  will  soon  have 
Teletypesetter  tape  available  on  its 
daily  columns  and  other  text  fea¬ 
tures,  William  H.  Borglund,  sales 
mainager,  announced  this  week. 
The  tape  will  be  in  the  alphabet 
length  of  118.1  points,  now  the 
press  association  standard  for  TTS 
operation.  NEA  will  furnish  proof 
sheets  with  this  tape  to  facilitate 
any  editing. 

News  and  Notes 

A  LARGE  panel  decorated  with 
the  works  of  70  cartoonists 
brought  $1,100  to  the  Heart  Fund 
at  a  benefit  auction  in  New  York 
last  week.  Ham  Fisher,  who 
draws  “Joe  Palooka”  for  Mc- 
Naught  Syndicate,  was  auction¬ 
eer. 

*  *  * 

Frank  V.  Martinek,  creator  of 
the  adventure  strip,  “E)on  Winslow 
of  the  Navy,”  for  Bell  Syndicate 
and  assistant  vicepresident  of  the 
Standard  Oil  Co.  of  Indiana,  has 
been  elected  Great  Lakes  district 
chairman  of  the  Oil  Industry  In¬ 
formation  Committee. 

■ 

Survey  on  Comics 
Confirms  Service 

Yakima,  Wash. — Readers  of  the 
Yakima  Morning  Herald  and  the 
Yakima  Daily  Republic  were  sam¬ 
pled  recently  in  an  endeavor  to 
ascertain  their  likes  and  dislikes 
with  regard  to  comics. 

If  of  no  other  value,  the  survey 
served  to  emphasize  once  more 
the  fact  that  a  newspaper  serves 
both  sexes  and  all  age  groups,  said 
Don  A.  Goodall,  public  relations 
director*.  Tabulations  of  survey 
results  showed,  too,  that  every  fea¬ 
ture  builds  for  itself  some  reader- 
ship. 

In  the  case  of  the  Daily  Re¬ 
public,  an  afternoon  paper,  the 
single  page  survey  ballots,  along 
with  an  explanatory  letter,  were 
delivered  to  1,200  homes  by  car¬ 
rier  boys. 

Thirty*four  per  cent  of  the  bal¬ 
lots  were  returned. 

In  the  case  of  the  Morning  Her¬ 
ald,  600  ballots  and  explanatory 
letters  were  delivered  to  subscrib¬ 
ers  by  mail.  Another  400  were 
distributed  by  carriers.  Readers 
returned  40  per  cent  of  the  ballots. 
■ 

Comic  Strip  Aids 
Winter  Carnival 

St.  Paul,  Minn. — The  St.  Paul 
Dispatch-Pioneer  Press  has  origi¬ 
nated  a  comic  strip  that  describes 
the  mythological  origin  of  St. 
Paul’s  famous  Winter  Carnival 
and  the  city’s  reputation  as  the 
winter  capital  of  the  nation. 

The  idea  of  the  strip  was  con¬ 
ceived  by  Business  Manager  Dan¬ 
iel  Ridder,  who  is  chairman  of  the 
1952  Winter  Carnival  Committee. 

The  new  comic,  in  14  episodes, 
was  run  daily  during  the  two 
weeks  previous  to  the  start  of  the 
Carnival  on  January  26. 
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U-P-  Man  Wins 
Top  News  Prize 
In  New  Mexico 


Santa  Fe — Winners  of  the  1951 
E.  H.  Shaffer  awards  for  New 
Mexico  newsmen  were  announced 
Ian.  26  at  a  formal  banquet  end¬ 
ing  the  New  Mexico  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation’s  Winter  convention. 

Receiving  $100  awards  were 
Robert  A.  Brown,  United  Press 
correspondent  in  Santa  Fe,  for  the 
best  news  story;  A1  Cross, 
Gallup  Independent,  for  the  best 
editorial,  and  Raymond  F.  Waters, 
Hobbs  News-Sun,  for  the  best 
feature  story. 

A  certificate  of  merit  for  com¬ 
munity  service  went  to  the  Carls¬ 
bad  Current-Argus. 

A  special  prize  of  $25  in  the 
news  story  classification  was 
awarded  to  Mel  Mencher,  Albu¬ 
querque  Journal. 

Shaffer  mentions  went  to  Larry 
C.  Manning,  Sandia  Crossroads, 
for  editorial  writing,  and  to  Spud 
Johason,  El  Crepusculo,  Taos,  and 
Arch  Napier,  Albuquerque  Jour¬ 
nal  for  feature  stories. 

Mr.  Brown  received  his  award 
for  a  story  of  the  search  for  three 
lost  children. 

Mr.  Cross’s  winning  editorial 
dealt  with  New  Mexico’s  1951 
traffic  death  toll. 

A  campaign  against  the  recent 
proposal  to  divide  Eddy  County 
won  the  Current-Argus  the  cer¬ 
tificate  for  community  service. 
Also  Publisher  Floyd  Rigdon  and 
Editor  Jack  Sitton  printed  a  52- 
page  ksue  of  the  Current-Argus 
boosting  soil  and  water  conserva¬ 
tion  in  the  Pecos  Valley. 

The  Current-Argus  also  won 
the  A.  E.  Heinsohn  trophy  for 
excellence  in  make-up  and  typog¬ 
raphy.  Honorable  mentions  went 
to  the  Portales  Daily  News  and 
F,1  Crepusculo. 

The  Clovis  News-Journal  and 
El  Crepusculo  were  awarded  30- 
inch  cups  for  outstanding  adver¬ 
tisements.  In  the  dailies’  compe¬ 
tition,  the  S.  W.  Papert  cup  went 
to  the  News-Journal  for  the  fourth 
straight  year.  The  winning  ad  was 
prepared  by  R.  E.  Kuhnhein,  Jr. 

The  Taos  paper  took  the  South¬ 
ern  Union  Gas  Co.  cup  in  week¬ 
lies’  competition  with  a  grocery 
ad  laid  out  by  Elizabeth  S.  White. 

Six  cash  prizes  were  awarded 
for  news  photography.  First  prize 
of  $10  in  the  spot  news  picture 
classification  went  to  George  Kew, 
Albuquerque  photographer,  for  a 
shot  of  Dr.  Nancy  Campbell  at 
her  trial  last  year  on  a  kidnaping 
charge. 

A  $10  award  was  won  by 
Wayne  Winters  of  the  Grants 
Beacon.  Jim  Rawls,  Hobbs  News- 
Sun,  took  second  prize  of  $5. 
Swond  money  in  the  feature  di¬ 
vision  was  taken  by  Bill  Laskar, 
Albuquerque. 

Third  prizes  of  $2.50  in  both 
news  and  feature  divisions  went 
to  Mr.  Winters. 


Special  TWA  Prize 
Honors  Newsmen 

A  special  award  in  memory  of 
two  nationally-known  journalists 
will  be  established  by  Trans  World 
Airlines  in  its  15th  annual  Avia¬ 
tion  Writing  and  Picture  Compe¬ 
tition  this  year,  it  has  been  an¬ 
nounced  by  Gordon  Gilmore, 
vicepresident  of  public  relations. 

The  award  will  honor  the  mem¬ 
ory  of  James  S.  Strebig  of  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  late  aviation  editor 
of  the  Associated  Press,  and  Ger¬ 
ard  B.  Dobben,  late  editor  of 
American  Aviation,  Washington, 
D.  C. 


Fire  Saiety  Exhibits 
Have  Feb.  15  Deadline 

Newspapers  and  radio  stations 
which  have  done  outstanding  work 
in  fire  safety  for  their  communi¬ 
ties  during  1951  will  be  honored 
by  the  National  Board  of  Fire 
Underwriters  in  its  11th  annual 
presentation  of  awards  for  public 
service. 

The  National  Board  gives  a 
Gold  Medal  or  $500  .in  cash  to 
the  daily  newspaper,  weekly  paper 
and  radio  station  whose  effort 
have  been  of  most  benefit  to  their 
local  communities. 

Evidence  of  their  activities 
should  be  in  the  form  of  a  scrap¬ 
book,  records  or  other  exhibits 
demonstrating  the  work  of  the 
newspaper  or  radio  station.  Nomi¬ 
nations  may  be  made  by  fire 
chiefs,  city  officials,  officers  of  lo¬ 
cal,  civic  or  business  organizations 
safety  councils  or  other  communi¬ 
ty  groups. 

The^  closing  date  for  exhibits 
to  be '  sent  to  the  Board  at  85 
John  Street,  New  York  38.  is  Feb. 
15. 


National  Home  Week 
Press  Contest  Winners 

Chicago — The  Minneapolis  Sun¬ 
day  Tribune  won  top  honors  in  a 
judging  of  special  newspaper  sec¬ 
tions  published  during  National 
Home  Week,  the  National  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Home  Builders  has  an¬ 
nounced. 

Second  place  winner  was  the 
Des  Moines  (la.)  Sunday  Regis¬ 
ter,  and  third  went  to  the  Mil¬ 
waukee  (Wis.)  Journal. 

Entries  were  received  from  76 
newspapers  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try.  Honorable  mentions  were 
given  the  Indianapolis  (Ind.) 
Times;  New  Haven  (Conn.)  Reg¬ 
ister;  St.  Petersburg,  (Fla.)  Inde¬ 
pendent;  San  Rafael  (Calif.)  In¬ 
dependent  Journal,  and  Bingham¬ 
ton  (N.  Y.)  Sunday  Press. 


Arizona  Awards 

Phoenix — ^The  Tucson  Arizona 
Daily  Star  won  the  general  excel¬ 
lence  award  for  dailies  in  the 
Arizona  Newspaper  Association’s 
annual  competition  for  1951.  The 
Coolidge  Examiner  scored  in  the 
weekly  category. 


Albert  Bishop's 
Career 


Albert  Bishop  has  chosen  a  career. 


Albert  is  20,  a  junior  at  the  University  of 
C^necticut.  He  is  specializing  in  die  study  of 
fruits  and  vegetables. 


He  takes  it  for  granted  that  sooner  or  later  he 
will  return  home  to  till  the  famtiily’s  175  railing 
acres  near  Guilford,  Conn.  The  Bishops  grow 
apples,  80  acres  of  them,  and  about  25  acres  of 
vegetables — strdnig  beans  and  lettuce,  mostly. 


Last  summer  Albert  took  over  nearly  two  acres 
and  planted  a  crop  of  tomatoes.  He  entered  his 
project  in  the  production-marketing  contest  bf  the 
National  Junior  Vegetable  Growers  Association. 


This  farm  youth  contest  teaches  g|ood  citizenship 
and  efficient  methods  of  producing  and  miarketing 
vegetables. 


Last  December,  when  the  thousands  of  projects 
W'ere  reviewed  and  the  final  scores  tabulated,  Albert 
was  declared  the  champion  jxiung  vegetable  grower 
of  the  nation.  With  the  honor  went  a  $500  award 
from  a  $6,000  scholarship  fund  provided  annually 
b>'  A  &  P,  sponsor  of  the  contest  program  for  the 
last  1 1  \Tears. 


Several!  thousand  farm  boys  and  girls  have  won 
aw-ards  during  these  years.  Many  additional  thou¬ 
sands  have  taken  part  in  the  program.  These  young 
people  have  been  preparing  themselves  to  take  over 
the  impoi  tant  job  of  supplying  the  nation  with  food. 


A  &  P  is  proud  to  be  one  of  the  many  American 
business  firms  which  sponsor  such  farm  youth 
projects,  in  the  belief  that  an  investment  in  the 
agricultural  careers  of  young  people  is  a  sound 
oanitribution  to  our  nation’s  future. 


A  &  P  FOOD  STORES 
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Savings  for 
Every  Mailroom! 
Mttyvan*s 

CRAWFORD 

SINGLE 

WRAPPER 

★  SAVES  Yon  40%  to 
75%  Wrapping  Time! 

if  Rolls,  Pastes,  and  Seals 
In  ONE  Operation! 

if  Wraps  1,000  Papers  Or 
More  Per  Hour! 

if  Available  in  4  Models — 
Capacity  up  to  240 
Pages! 

★  Used  by  Leading  U.  S. 
and  Canadian  Pub* 
lications! 

IVRtTE  TODAY  for  further 
Information  and  Brochuret 

MAYVAN  CORP. 

C.  Vance  Craft,  Pres. 

Owner  and  Producer  of  the 
Crawford  Single  Wrapper 

1141  N.  Washington  Ave. 
Scranton  9.  Pa. 


Composite  Style  Guide 
From  22  Newspapers 


REELS^ 

with 

yONES  TENSIONS! 

...the  only  instantan- 
;  eous  and  entirely  auto- 
’  matic  paper  roll  tension 
I  control. 

. .  .‘entirely  mechanical 
I —responds  instantly  to 
“red  button"  stops 
without  losing  webs. 


WALTER  SCOTT  &  CO.  INC. 

PLAINFIELD,  NEW  JERSEY 


EVERYTHING  IN 


HORNIlie  EVENING  SUNDAY 


By  Hugh  W.  Scott 

Every  major  newspaper  in  the 
United  States  has  a  style  book. 

This  article  shows  a  composite 
of  22  studied. 

The  newspapers  studied  were: 
Atlanta  Journal,  Baltimore  Sun, 
Birmingham  News,  Chicago  Daily 
News,  Chicago  Sun  Times,  Cin¬ 
cinnati  Enquirer,  Dallas  Morning 
News,  Gannett  Newspapers,  Louis¬ 
ville  Times,  Los  Angeles  Times, 
Memphis  Commercial  Appeal, 
Milwaukee  Journal,  New  York 
Herald  Tribune,  New  York  News, 
New  York  Sun,  New  York  Times, 
New  York  World  Telegram,  Oma¬ 
ha  World  Herald,  Salt  Lake  Trib¬ 
une,  St.  Louis  Post  Dispatch, 
Washington  Post,  Washington  Sun¬ 
day  Star. 

ABBREVIATIONS 

Abbreviations  should  be  limited 
to  the  standards  of  good  usage. 

1.  Names  of  agencies  and  or¬ 
ganizations  frequently  in  the  news, 
if  such  designations  are  familiar 
to  the  readers,  can  be  abbreviated. 

2.  If  a  governmental  agency  is 
not  well  known,  the  full  name  in 
parenthesis  after  first  appearance 
of  the  initials.  Write  the  initials 
in  capitals  without  spacing,  as: 

NLRB,  AP,  UN,  FBI,  YMCA, 
CIO,  DA,  ROTC,  GOP,  USDA 
(United  States  Department  of  Ag¬ 
riculture). 

3.  Names  of  states  only  when 
they  follow  cities  or  towns,  as: 

Milwaukee,  Wis.  Kansas  has 
been  having  heavy  floods. 

4.  Abbreviations  of  states,  as: 
Ala.,  Alabama;  Ariz.,  Arizona; 

Ark.,  Arkansas;  Calif.,  California; 
Colo.,  Colorado;  Conn.,  Connecti¬ 
cut;  Del.,  Delaware;  D.C.,  District 
of  Columbia;  Fla.,  Florida;  Ga., 
Georgia;  III.,  Illinois;  Ind.,  Indi¬ 
ana;  Kan.,  Kansas;  Ky.,  Kentucky; 
La.,  Louisiana;  Md.,  Maryland; 
Mass.,  Massachusetts;  Mich., 
Michigan;  Minn.,  Minnesota; 
Miss.,  Mississippi;  Mo.,  Missouri; 
Mont.,  Montana;  Neb.,  Nebraska; 
Nev.,  Nevada;  N.  H.,  New  Hamp¬ 
shire;  N.  J.,  New  Jersey;  N.  Mex., 
New  Mexico;  N.  Y.,  New  York; 
N.  C.,  North  Carolina;  N.  Dak., 
North  Dakota;  Okla.,  Oklahoma; 
Ore.,  Oregon;  Pa.,  Pennsylvania; 
R.  I.,  Rhode  Island;  S.  C.,  South 
Carolina;  S.  Dak.,  South  Dakota; 
Tenn.,  Tennessee;  Tex.,  Texas; 
Vt.,  Vermont;  Va.,  Virginia; 
Wash.,  Washington;  W.  Va.,  West 
Virginia;  Wis.,  Wisconsin;  Wyo., 
Wyoming;  Idaho*,  Iowa*.  Maine*, 
Ohio*,  Utah*. 

*  Do  Not  abbreviate. 

5.  Titles  of  officials— civil,  mili¬ 
tary,  ecclesiastical,  etc.,  when  they 
precede  a  name,  as: 

Gov.,  Lt.  Gov.,  Gov.  Gen., 
Prof.  Rev.,  Hon.,  Rt.  Rev.,  Rt. 
Hon.,  Mr.,  Dr.,  Mrs.,  Mme., 
Mmes.,  Miles,  M.,  Msgr.,  Supt. 

Titles  of  Senators  and  Repre¬ 
sentatives  in  Congress,  as: 


90%  of  the  stock  was  sold. 

16.  Names  of  well  known  state 
colleges  and  universities  can  be 
repeated  after  use  the  first  time, 
as: 

Norman,  Okla.  July  25 — (AP) 
— The  University  of  Oklahoma 
football  team  will  make  no  post 
season  appearances  this  winter. 
Dr.  George  L.  Cross,  university 
president  said  today. 

The  OU  team  has  played  in  the 
Sugar  Bowl  on  New  Year's  Day 
the  past  three  years. 

17.  Federal  highways  when  writ¬ 
ten,  as: 

The  new  turnpike  will  parallel 
US  66  to  Tulsa. 

Comparative  grades  with  Ab¬ 
breviations  OF  MILITARY  RANKS.' 

General  of  the  Army,  General 
(Gen.),  Lieutenant  General  (Lt. 
Gen.),  Major  General  (Maj. 
Gen.),  Brigadier  General  (Brig. 
Gen.),  Colonel  (Col.),  Lieutenant 
General  (Lt.  Gen.),  Major 
(Maj.),  Captain  (Capt.),  First 
Lieutenant  (1st.  Lt.),  Second 

Lieutenant  (2nd.  Lt.),  Chief  War¬ 
rant  Officer  (CWO).  Warrant  Of¬ 
ficer  (Junior  Grade)  (WOJG), 
Master  Sergeant  (M.  Sgt.), 
Sergeant  First  Class  (Sgt.  1),  Ser¬ 
geant  (Sgt.),  Corporal  (Cpl.), 
Private  First  Class  (Pfe),  Private 
(Pvt.)  Recruit  (Ret  ). 

(Note:  Abbreviations  used  here 
are  authorized  by  Adjutant  Gen¬ 
eral's  Office,  War  Department.) 

18.  Names  of  fraternal  o’^ders, 
when  appearing  after  designated 
degrees,  or  after  names  of  chap¬ 
ters,  posts  or  other  organizations 
and  their  subdivisions,  as: 

East  Chicago  Lodge  No.  1200, 
AF&AM. 

But  unless  it  is  a  regular  lodge 
notice,  the  No.  1200  should  be 
omitted. 

CAPITALIZATION 

1.  The  following  examples 
should  be  capitalized. 

a.  All  college  and  university 
departments,  divisions  and  schools: 

Department  of  Speech,  School 
of  English. 

b.  Figures  of  speech  used  in 
place  of  literal  names,  as: 

Badger  State,  Texas  Panhandle, 
Old  Glory. 

c.  Generic  names  used  as  part 
of  a  proper  name,  as: 

Union  Station,  Quarterback 
Club,  Elm  Park,  Mississippi  River, 
Lincoln  School,  First  Baptist 
Church. 

d.  All  titles  that  proceed  a  name 
but  not  those  that  follow  the 
name,  as: 

Mayor  John  Street,  John  Street, 
Mayor  of  Tulsa. 

e.  Names  of  monastic  or  fra¬ 
ternal  orders,  religious  denomina¬ 
tions  and  political  parties,  whether 
used  as  nouns  or  adjectives,  as: 

Elk,  Masons,  Methodists,  Dom¬ 
inican,  Republican,  Baptist. 

f.  Nouns  preceding  Arabic  nu¬ 
merals  or  Roman  numerals  (since 
they  make  specific  designations), 
as: 

Room  2,  Morris  Hall;  World 
War  1;  Vol.  1,  No.  3;  Ward  22: 
Chapter  9;  Page  5. 
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Rep.  Smith  (R.  Ul),  Sen.  Kerr 
(D.  Okla.). 

6.  Saint,  Point  and  Mount  in 
proper  names,  but  not  fort  and 
port,  as: 

St.  Louis,  Mo.;  Mt.  Holyoke, 
Mass.;  Pt.  Prospect;  Fort  Worth, 
Tex.;  Port  Arthur. 

7.  Company  (Co.),  Corporation 
(Corp.),  Incorporated  (Inc.), 
Limited  (Ltd.),  in  names  of  firms 
and  companies.  Use  the  sign  (&) 
only  when  the  firm  uses  it.  In 
case  of  doubt,  spell  out  and.  Use 
the  abbreviations  Co.  and  Corp. 
only  when  the  formal  name  is 
given  as: 

The  Texas  Petroleum  Co.,  The 
Texas  Company. 

8.  Degrees  without  spacing  or 
periods,  as: 

BA,  LLD,  MS,  PhD. 

9.  Hawaiian  Islands  (T.  H.) 
and  Phillipine  Islands  (P.  I.)  but 
spell  out  all  names  of  the  other 
possessions  of  the  United  States, 
and  all  foreign  countries  except 
U.S.S.R. 

Street,  Avenue,  Etc. 

10.  Street  (St.),  Avenue  (Ave.), 
Boulevard  (Blvd.),  Drive  (Dr.), 
Road  (Rd.),  Parkway  (Pkwy.), 
Place  (PL),  etc.,  in  combination 
with  specific  thoroughfares,  as 
Riverview  Rd.,  Thomasville  Dr., 
etc.  The  entire  name  can  be 
omitted  entirely  when  no  confu¬ 
sion  will  result,  as: 

1400  NW  15th  St.,  1155  Niths- 
dale,  4410  Dexter  NW.  It  is  noted 
that  Northwest  and  West  are 
written  without  punctuation. 

1 1.  Junior  and  senior  when  they 
follow  surnames.  Use  Roman  nu¬ 
merals  instead  of  second,  third, 
fourth  in  surnames. 

Fred  F.  Fox  Jr.,  was  elected 
to  a  new  office. 

A  son,  Albert  Murray  IV,  has 
been  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert 
Murray  HI. 

Dates,  Street  Addresses 

12.  Names  of  months,  except 
March,  April,  May,  June  and 
July  only  when  they  proceed  a 
figure  to  form  a  date.  Abbrevia¬ 
tions:  Jan.,  Feb.,  Aug.,  Sept.,  Oct., 
Nov.,  and  Dec. 

The  two  teams  meet  Jan.  30, 
1952. 

The  teams  meet  in  January. 

13.  Number  when  it  is  followed 
by  a  numeral,  as: 

No.  5  truck  was  at  the  scene. 

(Note:  Usually  neither  word 
nor  abbreviation  is  needed.  Never 
use  with  street  addresses  nor  in 
such  expressions  as  “Train  No. 
27  was  due.”  Make  it  “Train  27 
was  due.”) 

14.  The  common  term  for 
weight  or  measure  when  it  follows 
a  numeral,  as: 

2  lbs.  1  gal.  7  oz. 

15.  Per  cent  by  use  of  the  sym¬ 
bol  (%),  as: 
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g.  All  specific  departments,  bu¬ 
reaus  and  establish^  agencies  of 
the  federal  or  state  government, 
as: 

Court  of  Claims,  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation,  Congress. 

h.  Holidays,  and  special  season¬ 
al  events,  as: 

Fourth  of  July,  TThanksgiving 
Day,  Arbor  Day,  Homecoming, 
Christmas  Day,  Easter  Sunday. 

i.  East,  West,  etc.,  only  when 
geographical  locations  are  indicat¬ 
ed.  as: 

Robert  E.  Lee  was  a  hero  to 
the  South. 

St.  Louis  is  southwest  of  Chi¬ 
cago. 

j.  Sports  conferences  and  major 
athletic  events,  as:  Big  Ten  Con¬ 
ference,  Sugar  Bowl,  American 
League. 

k.  Nicknames  of  athletic  teams 
and  clubs,  as: 

Chicago  Cubs,  Wisconsin  Bad¬ 
gers,  Texas  Longhorns. 

l.  Full  name  of  corporations  or 
similar  organizations,  but  not  in¬ 
complete  or  informal  names,  as: 

U.  S.  Steel  Corp.,  The  steel 
company,  Texaco  Company,  Phil¬ 
lips  Petroleum  Co. 

m.  The  words  “junior”  and  “sen¬ 
ior”  following  a  name,  as: 

John  Thomas  Jr.,  Fred  Bums 
Sr. 

Names  in  Titles 

n.  All  the  principal  names  in 
newspapers,  magazines,  or  other 
publications,  and  the  principal 
words  in  all  articles,  sermons, 
books,  songs  and  the  like,  as: 

He  spoke  on  the  subject  “Amer¬ 
ica  is  ready.” 

I  prefer  the  Associated  Press. 

o.  College  degrees  and  abbre¬ 
viations  for  them,  as: 

B.A.  (Bachelor  of  Arts),  M.A. 
(Master  of  Arts), 

p.  Titles  of  various  branches 
of  the  armed  services,  as: 

Coast  Guard,  Fifth  Division. 
Fourty  Fifth  Division,  Eighth 
Army. 

q.  Names  of  laws,  acts,  treaties, 
etc.,  as: 

Prohibition  Act,  Taft-Hartley 
Law. 

r.  Names  of  historical,  scientific, 
and  literary  periods,  and  names 
of  centuries,  months  and  dates,  as: 

Middle  Ages,  Twentieth  Cent¬ 
ury,  Friday,  November, 

s.  Specific  names  of  livestock 
breeds  whether  or  not  derived 
from  proper  names,  as: 

Jersey,  Hereford,  Guernsey, 
Longhorns. 

t.  Names  of  races  and  nationali¬ 
ties,  as: 

Negro,  Gypsy,  American  Indian. 

u.  All  religious  titles,  (but  not 
adjectives  derive  therefrom)  as: 

The  Lords  Prayer,  Books  of 
the  Bible,  Ten  Commandments. 
King  of  Kings,  Twenty  Third 
Psalm,  Revelations. 

2.  It  should  be  remembered 
that  there  are  certain  words  that 


should  not  be  capitalized,  as: 

a.  Postmaster  except  when  pre¬ 
ceding  a  name,  as: 

The  postmaster  did  not  know 
of  the  new  law. 

Postmaster  William  A.  Shaw 
left  town  Tuesday. 

b.  Titles  of  university  and  col¬ 
lege  officials,  except  when  im¬ 
mediately  preceded  by  a  proper 
name,  as: 

The  president  of  the  University 
of  Oklahoma,  George  L.  Cross, 
left  for  Chicago  Friday. 

c.  College  colors  when  they  re¬ 
fer  to  color  alone,  as: 

The  blue  clad  team  raced  onto 
the  field. 

d.  The  seasons,  unless  they  are 
used  in  a  personified  manner,  os: 

Come,  gentle  Spring. 

e.  Words  such  as  former  and 
ex,  when  used  with  a  title,  as: 

Ex-heavyweight  champion  Joe 
Louis,  former  Mayor  Bums. 

f.  Abbreviations  for  morning 
and  afternoon,  as: 

7  a.m.,  6  p.m. 

g.  Reverse  title,  as: 

Frank  Burns,  mayor  of  Lead- 
ville. 

h.  Names  of  public  institutions, 
as: 

Milwaukee  home  for  the  aged, 
Taft  school  for  boys. 

i.  Adjectives  no  longer  associ¬ 
ated  with  the  proper  noun  from 
which  they  were  derived,  as: 

kelly  green,  Venetian  blinds, 
sky  blue. 

PUNCTUATION 

All  excessive  punctuation  should 
be  avoided.  It  should  only  be 
used  when  it  means  something 
and  aids  the  reader. 

The  Comma: 

a.  Omit  before  Jr.  and  Sr. 

b.  Omit  before  the  last  “and” 
in  a  series  except  where  sense 
requires  it. 

c.  Omit  before  brief  quoted 
matter  or  books  and  similar  titles 
in  most  cases,  when  used  like  the 
following,  as: 

Three  Wheeling  Through  Africa 
is  the  title  of  the  book. 

d.  The  comma  should  be  omit¬ 
ted  in  numbers  such  as  telephone 
and  motor  numbers  used  for 
identification. 

e.  Should  be  used  after  intro¬ 
ductory  clauses  beginning  with  if 
and  when. 

The  Period: 

a.  Omit  periods  after  nick¬ 
names. 

b.  Omit  after  letters  of  radio 
stations,  or  after  initials  of  asso¬ 
ciations  and  organizations  where 
they  are  usually  spoken  as  initials 
and  not  names,  as: 

YMCA,  TWA,  TVA. 

c.  Periods  are  used  in  ordinary 
abbreviations,  as: 

Corp.,  Co.,  Inc. 

d.  They  are  omitted  in  combina¬ 
tions  of  letters  that  are  no  longer 
thought  of  as  abbreviations,  as: 

pro  tern. 

e.  They  are  used,  according  to 
Websters  Collegiate  Dictionary, 
for  college  and  professional  de¬ 
grees  and  time,  as: 

Ph.D.,  M.A.,  A.D.,  B.C. 
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The  Colon: 

a.  Use  in  hour  and  minutes  as: 
5:15  a.m.  (but  not  8.00  a.m.). 

b.  Use  between  the  chapter  and 
verse  in  Scriptural  references,  u: 

Paul  2:5-20. 

c.  Use  after  a  sentence  intro¬ 
ducing  a  direct  quotation  of  one 
or  more  paragraphs  and  after  a 
sentence  introducing  a  series  of 
facts  or  statements  each  of  which 
is  paragraphed.  Do  not  use  the 
colon  in  printing  short  lists,  such 
as  a  series  of  short  names,  as: 

Those  named  were  John  Jacobs, 
Bert  Putnam,  Harry  Bradley. 

d.  Before  any  quoted  matters 
that  begin  a  paragraph. 

Parenthesis: 

a.  Use  to  enclose  nicknames,  as: 
Louis  (Bobo)  Newson. 

b.  Inclose  numbers  in  listings, 
as: 

(1)  American  Indian,  (2)  Chi¬ 
nese,  etc. 

c.  Use  in  expressions,  as: 

Paris  (Tex.)  Ledger. 

d.  Party  affiliations  as: 

Sen.  Roberts,  (D  Mont.). 

The  Dash: 

a.  Use  to  set  off  parenthetical 
expressions,  as: 

The  arrival — for  they  arrived 
before  dawn — was  an  interesting 
affair. 

b.  Use  to  substitute  for  a  com¬ 
ma  in  setting  off  parenthetical 
phrases  or  where  a  break  in 
thought  is  indicated. 

c.  Use  before  phrases  or  clauses 
that  explain,  as: 

There  is  nothing  finer  than  a 
good  team — a  team  that  can  win. 

d.  Use  to  set  enumerations,  as: 
Millions  of  birds — coming  from 

all  points  of  the  north  country — 
landed  on  the  huge  lake. 
Quotation  Marks: 

a.  Always  place  the  periods  and 
commas  inside  the  quotation 
marks.  Other  marks  are  placed 
inside  if  they  are  part  of  the 
quotation.  In  any  other  case  they 
should  be  placed  outside. 

b.  In  a  long  quotation,  the 
marks  should  be  made  at  the  start 
of  every  paragraph,  but  the  end  of 
the  last  paragraph. 

c.  Single  quotation  marks 
should  be  used  for  a  quotation 
inside  of  a  quotation.  If  there  is 
a  third  quotation  inside  a  quota¬ 
tion,  double  quotation  marks 
should  be  used  and  if  a  fourth 
then  single  marks  should  be  used. 

d.  Use  to  call  attention  to  a 
word  or  phrase,  as; 

He  heeded  the  phrase  “Go  west 
young  man”  late  in  1880. 

e.  Use  to  enclose  an  unusual 
word  or  phrase  or  one  that  is  used 
in  a  figurative  sense. 

f.  Use  to  set  off  titles  of  books, 
stories,  articles,  themes,  pamph¬ 
lets,  music,  picture,  etc. 

Apostrophe: 

a.  If  the  possessive  case  is  un¬ 
derstood  it  should  not  be  used,  as: 

Veterans  Administration. 

b.  It  should  not  be  used  in 
geographical  names,  as: 

Scotts  Bluff,  Neb. 

c.  Use  to  indicate  an  omission, 
as: 

isn’t,  doesn’t. 


^S?^TOONA 

IS  AN  ALERT  YOUNG 
BUSINESS  MAN 

Smart  dresser,  keen-eyed, 
alert  by  a  stop-watch:  this  Is 
also  “Al”  Toona,  the  young 
progressive,  without  whom 
no  market  could  prosper.  He 
manages  a  big  food  store,  a 
successful  apparel  shop,  a 
home  furnishings  establish¬ 
ment.  an  auto  headquarters. 
He  directs  a  thriving  filling 
station,  an  eats-or-drlnk  em¬ 
porium,  a  drug  store. 

He  sets  a  special  pace  In 
making  his  city's  shopping 
centers  ultra-modern  and, 
therefore,  super-popular 
within  a  45-mile  radius — and 
over.  “Al’’  pushes  advertised 
goods  with  know-how  and 
encourages  “Test”  products 
and  their  campaigns.  "Al” 
is  smart. 


Has  Pushed  Retail 
Sales  AWAY  UP  TO 
$148,261.00 

When  he  checks  off  a 
year’s  food  sales,  tor  ex¬ 
ample,  he  hands  you  a  slip 
saying  $24,882,000.  Altoona 
eats  well,  brother.  They — 
these  busy,  prosperous  p^ 
pie — buy  everything  else  In 
proportion. 

And  when  "Al,”  as  a  store 
manager,  advertises,  he 
would  like  to  reach,  say, 
98%  of  all  Altoona  homes. 
He  Is  guaranteed  this  per- 
formance  by  using  'THE 
MIRROR  ...  for  that’s  what 
THE  MIRROR  DOES.  In¬ 
cidentally,  It  Is  practically 
always  true  that  the  news¬ 
paper  a  local  advertiser  pre¬ 
fers  Is  by  far  the  best  for 
“National.” 

ALTOONA'S  (PA.1  ONLY 
EVENING  NEWSPAPER 

Richard  E.  Beeler, 
Advertising  Manager 


Eltoona 

ilRicror. 
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CIRCULATION 


Larger  Papers 

Personnel  Trainino^  Aid^  To  siieet  Vendors  For  England 

An  agreement  to  raise  the  legal  TTnlib-olv  in  'R9 
_  minimum  age  of  newspaperboys  VJIlllKdy  111  wZi 

^  /T  him  ^  y^rs  in  New  York  London  —  American  newsprint 

V/UfCiUfCU  M  riuuric  kJLUII  state  applies  only  to  street  ven-  and  Britain’s  doHar  short- 

P  n  ij  T  \xr  j  I?  home  delivery  ^jjl  prohibit  British  newspa- 

Y  Donald  J.  Wood  earners.  (E&P,  Jan.  19,  page  p^j.^  from  becoming  bigger  in 

Newspapers  of  the  country  are  At  this  time  the  program  was  out-  This  clarification  of  proposed  *!he^‘*J|ewsS'^^SiI^nN 

takmg  an  increased  interest  in  lined  to  them,  and  it  was  empha-  legislation  was  made  this  week  Osmnanv  <iaid  last  week  ^ 

ti^nmg  programs  for  their  em-  sized  the  role  that  they  were  go-  by  Glenn  Wingert,  chairman  of 

ployees.  This  is  particularly  true  ing  to  play  in  this  program.  Their  the  special  committee  of  the  New  , 

of  the  circulation  departments,  help  was  solicited  to  participate  York  State  Circulation  Managers  ^  increase 

Md  the  Oakland  (Calif.)  Tribune  in  this  program,  and  to  help  for-  Association  which  is  working  out  J"  country  s  new^nnt  reserves 


14  Limit  Applies  rupeii. 

To  Street  Vendors  For  England 

An  agreement  to  raise  the  legal 

minimum  age  of  newspaperboys  VJIlllKdy  111  wZi 
from  12  to  14  y^rs  in  New  York  London  —  American  newsprint 
State  applies  only  to  street  ven-  demand  and  Britain’s  dollar  short- 
dors,  and  not  to  home  delivery  ^g^  ^dl  prohibit  British  newspa- 
oamers.  (E&P,  Jan.  19,  page  from  becoming  bigger  in 

^°h,.  ,  .  ,  ,  1952,  F.  P.  Bishop,  general  man- 

This  clarification  of  proposed  ^g^^  ^de  Newsprint  Supply 


IS  one  example. 


Since  the  circulation  depart-  manual. 


mulate  a  very  practical  training  a  new  program  with  the  State 


ments  of  most  newspapers  con¬ 
tribute  between  30%  and  40%  of 
a  newspaper’s  revenue,  publishers 


Education  Department. 


Stress  3  Topics 

Three  topics.  Service,  Con-  Carriers*  Own  Page 


“in  preparation  maybe  for  a  mod¬ 
est  advance  in  1953,”  Mr.  Bishop 
told  an  Institute  of  Journalists 
meeting  in  Manchester. 

600,000  Tons 

Britain  hopes  to  get  about  600,- 


are  demanding  a  better  trained  S' fully  di^uied'^fnwnferJjce  ^  Moines  R  and  T  Britain  hop^  to  get  about  600,- 

and  better  educated  circulation  ^leetings  The  district  advisor  staff  Moines,  la. — A  full  eight-  qoO  tons  of  newsprint  this  year 

...  ^  irr  cJSpJrted  cii  pe"  column  promotional  page  devoted  f,om  its  three  soufees^he  home 

Oakland  Tnbune  Operation  cent;  they  have  not  only  con-  solely  to  news  of  Des  Moines  mills,  Scandinavia  and  Canada. 

On  Sept.  1,  1950  the  Oakland  tributed  to  the  revision  of  these  British  mills  are  producing  only 

(Calif.)  Post  Enquirer  ceased  pub-  reports,  so  that  they  have  become  P“l’l*|l’C‘l  the  Des  Moines  Su^  about  70  percent  of  their  pre-war 

Kcation.  This  abrupt  loss  of  a  more  practical  and  workable,  but  ^1°*'*®*  ^  devoted  total  because  of  “war  damages  and 

staunch  competitor  meant  a  com-  at  the  same  time  they  have  con-  scholarship  an^uncements  and  other  causes.”  Imports  from 
plete  reorganization  of  the  Oak-  tributed  papers,  which  have  be-  activiti^  oi  me  o.duu  k  &  i  Scandinavia  are  approaching  the 
land  Tribune’s  circulation  depart-  come  an  integral  part  of  the  train-  p’  pre-war  total, 

ment.  Over  50  new  employees  ing  brochure.  ‘  Only  from  Canada  could  a  “big 

were  hired  in  the  next  six  months.  The  most  important  feature  of  P  dramatic  increase”  be  looked  for 

and  whereas  most  of  these  men  this  type  of  training  is  that  the  ^  mourn. 

were  former  Post-Enquirer  em-  training  brochure  will  be  the  re-  ♦  *  *  major  blocks  along  that  road 

ployees,  it  was  deemed  necessary  suit  of  the  several  conference  Funville,  a  city  created  for  were  American  demand  and  Bri¬ 
to  orientate  them  into  the  new  meetings,  and  every  man  within  Register  and'  Tribune  carrier  sales-  tain’s  dollar  difficulties.  “Even  if 

organization.  the  circulation  organization  will  pien  throughout  Iowa  and  sur-  American  demand  fell,  it  would 

It  was  recognized  at  the  same  have  had  an  opportunity  to  con-  rounding  areas,  will  be  open  in  not  ease  our  dollar  problem,”  Mr. 

time  that  the  present  staff  could  tribute  to  this  study.  June  at  Camp  Dodge.  Bishop  conceded,  “and  anything  in 

be  revitalized  by  a  training  pro-  The  value  of  such  a  plan  is  Boys  will  attend  Funville  for  the  nature  of  a  slight  depression 
gram.  However,  similar  to  any  obvious,  because  the  men  have  three  days  and  nights  between  in  America  is  liable  to  make  our 
group  of  men,  who  think  that  accepted  this  training  as  their  June  10  and  20.  Stars  of  the  dollar  difficulties  greater.” 
they  are  trmned  prof^ionals,  the  own.  sports  and  entertainment  world  British  contracts  with  Canadian 

aiiswer  to  be  found  as  to  A  very  noticeable  change  has  have  been  invited  to  give  perform-  mills,  “so  ruthlessly  broken  a  year 
what  method  the  training  could  be  been  recognized  since  the  incep-  ances  and  supervise  various  activi-  or  two  ago,”  have  now  been  re- 
a^mplishedl  so  as  to  win  the  en-  tion  of  the  plan,  not  only  in  the  ties.  stored.  They  should  enable  the 

thusi^m  and  support  of  the  cir-  performance  and  efficiency  of  the  Carriers  will  qualify  for  Fun-  press  here  to  increase  its  Canadian 
culation  personnel.  district  advisor  staff,  but  in  the  ville  by  maintaining  satisfactory  supply  steadily  and  gradually  over 

lo  me^  these  two  problems  it  morale  of  the  organization.  It  no  route  records  and  saving  50  cents  the  next  few  years.  But  it  will  be 
was  decided  after  several  staff  doubt  is  one  form  of  training  that  a  week  for  18  weeks  as  their  con-  a  long  time  before  anything  like 
mwtings  to  organize  a  conference  is  accepted  by  any  working  tribution  to  the  cost  of  the  pro-  the  pre-war  imports  are  attained, 
training  pro^am  ow  that  has  group.  eram.  All  other  expenses  will  he  warned. 


pixwen  popular  with  the  executive  Hjts  Benefits  be  paid  by  the  Registi 

*  ^T-.  .  .  When  queried  about  the  plan,  une  Co. 

C'reulauon  promotion  de-  ^  circulation  director, 

S  Ser°  Comer  Orchestra 

and  the  Oakland  Tribune  have  ^ 


tribution  to  the  cost  of  the  pro-  the  pre-war  imports  are  attained, 

gram.  All  other  expenses  will  he  warned. 

be  paid  by  the  Register  and  Trib-  Price  at  Peak 


ehi'n  nri  II  'f  ^  ^  profited  from  this  experiment,  and 

slup,  and  all  of  the  various  func-  ^  results  have  alreadv  nroven  srisuw.ua,  ».suiipu»tu  sn  i -  -  -  - - 

tions  of  a  boy  supervisor.  ,u~  _i„_  HsteH  carrier  salesmen,  recently  en-  Even  if  newsprint  supplies  were 

Survey  Other  Papers  the  followine  benefits-’  tertained  GIs  at  Camp  Kilmer  in  restored  to  pre-war  totals  news- 

First  a  surv'ey  was  made  of  i  tu  m  i  u  appearance.  Dressed  papers  could  not  return  to  pre¬ 
man  vVit.,lat!«n  anH  !^rc^n„pi  bene-  in  their  Sunday  best,  the  carriers  war  sizes.  That  is  because  circu- 

d^artmerns  wWh  mav  ht vp  kI!i  interchange  of  ideas  boarded  an  Army  bus  for  the  camp  lation  has  jumped  from  a  total 

rimnJr  mohirmf^xTr/  data  »a1  thoughts  on  current  circula-  where  they  played  in  two  concerts  weekly  sale  of  138  million  copies 
and  nrP.p!,!,Ld  at  practices.  They  took  pride  before  more  than  150  returning  in  1938  to  228  million  copies 

SS’ff  meeting  m  ve^  SulfcoJSrto  Se^v^n"' 

«»llpnt  traim'na  mani.aic  ti,p  ®°tiia  Contribute  to  tne  develop  many,  in  addition  to  a  ward  of  pers  have  increased  their  circula- 
Skbalomr  Publis^ffig  ®  servicen^n.  Willard  tions  by  more  than  mO  i^rcent 

thp  Tnnoidnnd  fM  Y  I  Yamcd/iv  2.  The  new  employees  were  in-  G.  Gross,  Journal  circulation  di-  since  1938;  dailies  about  50  per- 

and  the  Minneapolis  iwL.)  Star  doctrinated  and  trained  in  the  cir-  rector,  accompanied  the  orchestra,  cent. 

and  Tribune  were  carefully  stud-  practices  of  the  Oakland  ]Vjr.  Bishop  hinted  that  another 

ied  and  studiously  imitated.  *  ribune.  Winners  on  Trip  increase  in  sale  price  of  newspa- 

At  this  time  the  five  home  de-  3.  Through  this  interchange  of  Salt  Lake  City  —  Thirty-one  pers  might  be  desirable.  It  would 
livery  managers,  who  supervised  ideas  the  company  will  develop  a  home  delivery  carriers  of  the  Salt  check  consumption  to  some  ex- 

the  district  advisors  and  were  to  pr^tical  training  manual,  which  Lake  Tribune  and  Telegram  re-  tent  and  make  available  rather 

lead  the  conference  discussions,  "^dl  be  an  invaluable  training  cently  were  treated  to  an  all-ex-  more  newsprint  “to  make  possible 

were  indoctrinated  in  the  princi-  employees  who  pense  trip  by  chartered  bus  to  San  that  increase  in  size  we  consider 

pies  of  conference  leadership.  enter  the  company  in  the  future.  Francisco  as  winners  of  the  pa-  necessary.”  At  present  the  iVi 

A  short  time  later  the  first  4.  The  efficency  of  each  worker  pers’  annual  efficiency,  courtesy  pence  dailies  are  on  a  six-page 

meeting  of  the  advisors  was  held,  has  improved.  and  route-building  contest.  basis. 
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be  paia  oy  me  Kegisior  ana  irio-  Price  at  Peak 

une  Co.  Bishop  thought  that  the 

.  price  level  of  newsprint  had  now 

Carrier  Orchestra  reached  or  nearly  reached  its  peak. 

Entertains  Soldiers  He  would  be  disappointed  if  the 

The  Elizabeth  (N.  J.)  Journal's  price  did  not  fall  again.  Present 
All-Carrier  orchestra,  composed  of  price  here  now  is  $185  a  ton. 


First,  a  survey  was  made  of 


T 


lOnBNAUSM  EDUCATION 

Columbia  ^Crusaders* 
Give  N.  Y.  the  Works 


By  Dwight  Bentel 

New  York  City  has  just  been 
crusaded  to  a  nubbin  without  even 
knowing. 

No  city  officials  have  “re¬ 
signed,”  no  racketeers  have  lit  out 
for  Miami — but  the  big  town  has 
had  a  going  over,  from  police  to 
water  pollution,  suggesting  New 
York  journalism  of  the  1880’s 
multiplied  by  ten. 

Since  Nov.  19,  61  students  at 
G>lumbia’s  Pulitzer  school  have 
been  conducting  newspaper  cru¬ 
sades,  most  of  them  directed  at 
uncovering  and  correcting  evils  in 
New  York  City.  The  project  was 
finished  this  week. 

Civilian  defense,  subway  light¬ 
ing,  dirty  streets,  rackets,  gamb¬ 
ling,  rents,  smoke,  parking,  hos¬ 
pitals,  buses,  and  51  other  mat¬ 
ters  of  public  concern,  have  been 
investigated  by  the  students,  and 
“crusade”  material  developed  .  .  . 
some  of  it,  perhaps,  for  publica¬ 
tion. 

If  all  their  crusades  were  pub¬ 
lished  simultaneously  by  New 
York  newspapers,  the  blast  would 
frizzle  the  city  like  an  atom  bomb. 

Directed  by  Hohenberg 
The  project  constitutes  an  un¬ 
usual  course  now  in  its  second 
year  at  Dean  Carl  Ackerman’s 
school.  Says  Prof.  Roscoe  Ellard, 
who  designed  it,  “It  seemed  to  fill 
a  need  here,  and  to  fit  into  the 
particular  experience  and  capabili¬ 
ties  of  our  practicing  newspaper¬ 
man  staff  and  the  facilities  of  our 
location  in  New  York.” 

Employed  specifically  to  con¬ 
duct  the  course  was  John  Hohen- 
berg,  then  United  Nations  cor¬ 
respondent  for  the  New  York 
Post,  a  graduate  of  the  Columbia 
sch^l  of  journalism  in  1927, 
Pulitzer  traveling  scholar,  and  a 
penon  with  metropolitan  newspa¬ 
per  crusade  experience. 

Collaborating  with  Mr.  Hohen- 
berg  are  Richard  Crandell,  for  24 
yean  a  staff  member  of  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune  and  one¬ 
time  chief  assistant  city  editor 
under  Stanley  Walker;  and  Rich¬ 
ard  Baker,  veteran  faculty  mem¬ 
ber  at  the  Columbia  School. 

The  idea,  says  Professor  Ellard, 
was  to  have  the  students  actually 
undertake  specific  crusades  in 
New  York.  Projects  are  grouped 
under  12  general  headings:  Civil- 
iM  Defense,  Traffic,  Rapid  Tran¬ 
sit,  Clean  Up  New  York,  Helping 
the  Citizen,  The  Free  World, 
Freedom  of  Information,  Crime  in 
New  York,  More  News  for  the 
Press,  Inflation,  Schools,  and 
Housing  . 

A  typical  assignment  goes  in 
part.  like  this: 

“New  York  spends  more  on  its 


street  cleaning  department  an¬ 
nually  than  do  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  on  the  budget  of  their  world 
organization  to  seek  and  maintain 
world  peace.  Yet,  the  streets  are 
dirty.  Even  worse,  the  air  is 
smoky  and  sooty,  for  all  the  addi¬ 
tional  millions  spent  for  smoke 
control.  The  waterfront  is  pol¬ 
luted,  public  buildings  are  a  mess, 
and  sanitation  itself  is  something 
that  would  require  a  veritable  Her¬ 
cules  to  improve.  What  can  be 
done  about  it? 

“Five  reporters  will  cover  and 
write  articles  about  the  following 
phases  of  cleaning  up  New  York, 
each  doing  one  article,  but  giving 
each  other  such  assistance  as  may 
be  necessary: 

“A.  The  case  for  a  cleaner  city. 
This  is  a  summary  piece.  It  is  to 
tell  what  New  York  streets  look 
like,  what  the  air  smells  like.  .  .  . 

“B.  Dirty  streets.  Make  a  tour 
of  the  city’s  streets,  in  good  sec¬ 
tions  and  bad  ones.  .  .  .  Tell 
exactly  what  you  see,  what  you 
hear.  Talk  to  people — all  kinds 
of  people.  .  .  , 

“C.  The  smoke  story.  Look  up 
all  the  background  on  this  first. 
Find  a  smoke  expert  and  make  a 
tour  of  the  city  with  him.  Pos¬ 
sibly  find  someone  in  the  bureau 
of  smoke  control.  Tell  what  you 
see  and  what  you  smell.  .  .  . 
Talk  to  alleged  violators  .  .  .  give 
their  side  of  the  story  too  .  .  . 
use  statistics,  but  sparingly.  .  .  . 

“D.  Water.  This  is  the  story 
of  a  city  of  8,000,000  surrounded 
by  what  amounts  to  open  sewers 
and  therefore  obliged  to  cart  its 
drinking  water  for  scores  of  miles 
at  enormous  expense.  .  .  .  Get 
the  background  on  the  pollution 
story.  Why  is  New  York  harbor 
unhealthy?  Why  are  the  beaches 
polluted?  Do  not  let  officials  of 
New  York  blame  those  of  New 
Jersey,  and  vice  versa.  .  .  .  Once 
you  find  out  what  causes  it,  de¬ 
termine  why  no  effective  attack 
has  been  made  on  it.  .  .  . 

“E.  The  city’s  own  story.  Go  to 
public  buildings  and  public  of¬ 
ficials,  beginning  with  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  sanitation.  Do  they  keep 
their  own  places  clean?  Do  they 
violate  their  own  smoke  ordinan¬ 
ces?  Find  out  if  New  York’s 
elective  and  appointive  army  of 
public  workers  really  has  any 
consciousness  of  the  problem  of 
keeping  the  city  clean.  .  .  .” 

T^e  “Freedom  of  Information” 
crusade  sent  student  reporters  to 
New  York’s  Federal  bureaus  and 
agencies,  state  and  city  agencies 
to  learn  availability  of  public  in¬ 
formation. 

Said  the  assignment,  “It  is  the 


reporter’s  duty  to  find  out  where 
it  is  he  no  longer  can  go,  when 
the  bars  were  put  up,  why,  and 
whether  there  is  a  basic  justifica¬ 
tion.  .  .  .  The  reporter  should 
consult  with  Army,  Navy,  Air 
Force,  Marine  and  Coast  Guard 
authorities  to  determine  what  can 
no  longer  be  printed  and  why.  .  .  . 
He  should  determine  if  he  is 
allowed  access  to  certain  of  the 
material  he  has  been  told  is  pub¬ 
lishable.  .  .  . 

“Checks  should  be  made  of  the 
kind  of  information  that  no  longer 
is  issued  by  Federal  civilian  agen- ' 
cies.  .  .  .  Confer  with  reporters, 
clerks  and  judges  in  the  Supreme 
courts  and  appellate  courts  lo¬ 
cated  in  the  city.  Find  out  how 
great,  if  any,  are  new  restrictions 
on  publication,  whether  anybody 
is  worried,  and  what  is  being  done 
about  it.  .  .  .  If  undue  difficulties 
are  placed  in  the  way  of  receiving 
material  from  various  city  bu¬ 
reaus,  a  check  should  be  made 
and  the  proper  officials  inter¬ 
viewed  for  an  explanation.  .  .  .” 

Adequacy  of  Coverage 

Check  on  the  adequacy  of  local 
news  coverage  by  New  York 
newspapers  was  one  of  the  projects 
undertaken  by  the  students.  “Jour¬ 
nalism  stands  or  falls  on  its  ability 
to  produce  and  present  an  ac¬ 
curate,  lively,  responsible  and 
timely  account  of  the  events  of 
the  day,”  the  student  reporters 
were  told. 

“One  of  the  pillars  on  which 
the  profession  rests  is  the  thor 
oughness  and  excellence  of  local 
coverage.  .  .  .  Study  what  is 
covered  and  what  isn’t  covered  to 
determine  if  it  is  possible  to  pro¬ 
vide  more  news  for  the  press,  to 
praise  what  is  outstanding  in  the 
difficult  and  taxing  job  of  telling 
the  daily  story  of  a  great  city,  to 
suggest  such  improvements  as  may 
be  possible. 

“.  .  .  What  news  is  covered 
generally  by  the  New  York  press? 
Visit  the  beats.  .  .  .  What  isn’t 
covered  by  most  of  the  New  York 
press?  Visit,  on  a  spot  check 
basis,  some  of  the  magistrates’ 
courts  ...  the  civil  courts  of 
lower  jurisdiction,  the  city  and 
municipal  courts.  Drop  in  on  the 
various  bureaus  in  the  municipal 
building.  .  .  . 

“Go  in  turn  to  each  city  desk, 
making  an  appointment  in  ad¬ 
vance.  .  ,  .  Talk  to  the  city  editor 
or  his  chief  assistant  .  .  .  study 
operations  of  the  AP  local,  do 
a  story  on  mass  production  cov¬ 
erage  of  the  news  of  a  big  city 
and  make  it  a  real  story.  .  .  .  De¬ 
scribe  the  points  or  origin  of  gen¬ 
eral  news  assignments  in  New 
York  City  .  .  .  talk  with  news 
sources  that  are  rarely  if  ever  con¬ 
sulted  and  see  what,  if  anything, 
is  being  missed.  .  .  .” 

“Our  hope,”  says  Professor  El¬ 
lard,  “has  been  that  certain  of  the 
crusades  could  be  turned  over  to 
New  York  newspapers.  Last  year 
was  an  exploratory  year.  This 
year  we  believe  we  will  have  sev¬ 
eral  that  will  be  publishable.” 


Pearson  Gives  Coltimns 
To  Syracuse  J-School 

Syracuse  —  Drew  Pearson, 
whose  “Washington  Merry  -  Go- 
Round”  column  appears  in  nearly 
400  newspapers,  has  given  copies 
of  his  columns  to  the  School  of 
Journalism  at  Syracuse  University. 

The  gift  includes  all  copies  of 
the  feature  for  the  last  two  years, 
according  to  Dr.  W.  C.  Clark, 
acting  dean.  Dr.  Clark  said  that 
the  school  now  will  initiate  a 
project  to  secure  back  copies  of 
all  the  column^  since  1933. 
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CIRCULATION 


Personnel  Training  Aids 
Oakland  Tribune  Staff 


14  Limit  Applies 
To  Street  Vendors 

An  agreement  to  raise  the  legal 
minimum  age  of  newspaperboys 
from  12  to  14  years  in  New  York 
State  applies  only  to  street  ven- 


Larger  Papers 
For  England 
UnUkely  in  '52 


London  —  American  newsprint 
demand  and  Britain's  dollar  short- 


By  Donald  J.  Wood 


dors,  and  not  to  home  delivery  prohibit  British  newspa- 

oamers.  (E&P,  Jan.  19,  page  p^j.^  from  becoming  bigger 
58). 


This  clarification  of  proposed 


pers  trom  becoming  bigger  in 
1952,  F.  P.  Bishop,  general  man¬ 


ager  of  the  Newsprint  Supply 


Newspapers  of  the  country  are  At  this  time  the  program  was  out- 

taking  an  increased  interest  in  lined  to  them,  and  it  was  empha-  _  _ 

tinning  programs  for  their  em-  sized  the  role  that  they  were  go-  by  Glenn  Wingert,  chairman  of  , 

ployees,  Tlus  is  particularly  true  ing  to  play  in  this  program.  Their  the  special  committee  of  the  New  The^  best  that  could  be^  hoped 
of  the  circulation  departments,  help  was  solicited  to  participate  York  State  Circulation  Managers  ^  increase 

^  the  Oakland  (Calif.)  Tribune  in  this  program,  and  to  help  for-  Association  which  is  working  out  country’s  newsprint  reserves 

is  one  example.  mulate  a  very  practical  training  a  new  program  with  the  State  preparation  maybe  for  a  mod- 

Education  Department. 


Since  the  circulation  depart-  manual 
ments  of  most  newspapers  con¬ 
tribute  between  30%  and  40%  of 
a  newspaper’s  revenue,  publishers 
are  demanding  a  better  trained 
and  better  educated  circulation 
employees. 

Oakland  Tribune  Operation 


Stress  3  Topics 

Three  topics.  Service,  Con¬ 
tracting,  Boy  Leadership,  have 
been  fully  discussed  in  conference 


Carriers'  Own  Page 
In  Des  Moines  R  and  T  _  _ 

Des  Moines,  la.— A  full  eight-  qqq  tons  of  newsprint  this  year 

has  cooperated  one  hundred  per 

fhpv  KtaVP  n^f  rhtili/  OlCly  lO 


est  advance  in  1953,”  Mr.  Bishop 
told  an  Institute  of  Journalists 
meeting  in  Manchester. 

600,000  Tons 

Britain  hopes  to  get  about  600,- 


meetings.  The  district  advisor  staff  ^ 

has  r/v«n«rat<./i  rwtw-  hiitiHri-H  colunin  promotional  page  devoted  its  three  sources — the  home 


mills,  Scandinavia  and  Canada. 


cent;  they  have  not  only  con-  ^  ^  ■ 

On  Sept.  1,  1950  the  Oakland  tributed  to  the  revision  of  these  I  **  British  mills  are  producing  only 

(Calif.)  Post  Enquirer  ceased  pub-  reports,  so  that  they  have  become  P/*hhshed  m  the  Des  Moines  Sun-  70  percent  of  their  pre-war 

lication.  This  abrupt  loss  of  a  more  practical  and  workable,  but  ^  devoted  total  because  of  “war  damages  and 

staunch  competitor  meant  a  com-  at  the  same  time  they  have  con-  ^  scholarship  announcements  and  other  causes.”  Imports  from 
plete  reorgLriization  of  the  Oak-  tributed  papers,  which  have  be-  activities  ot  tne  b,3UU  k  &  i  5^andinavia  are  annroachine  the 


.  .  •  Scandinavia  are  approaching  the 

land  Tribune’s  circulation  depart-  come  an  integral  part  of  the  train-  “  pre-war  total. 

-  -  new  employees  ing  broehure,  caSlo7  iS^bliJr;  Only  from  Cnns,k.  could  a  "big 

The  most  important  feature  of  Ju  dramatic  increase 


ment.  Over  50 

were  hired  in  the  next  six  months.  The  most  important  feature  of  {i!****^  dramatic  increase”  be  looked  for 

and  whereas  most  of  these  men  this  type  of  training  is  that  the  ®  page  once  a  mon  .  years.  But  the 

were  foimer  Post-Enquirer  em-  training  brochure  will  be  the  re-  ♦  *  ♦  major  blocks  along  that  road 

ployees,  it  was  deemed  necessary  suit  oi  the  several  conference  Funville,  a  city  created  for  were  American  demand  and  Bri¬ 
to  orientate  them  into  the  new  meetings,  and  every  man  within  Register  and’  Tribune  carrier  sales-  tain’s  dollar  difficulties.  “Even  if 

organization.  the  circulation  organization  will  men  throughout  Iowa  and  sur-  American  demand  fell,  it  would 

It  was  recognized  at  the  same  nave  had  an  opportunity  to  con-  rounding  areas,  will  be  open  in  not  ease  our  dollar  problem,”  Mr. 
time  that  the  present  staff  could  tribute  to  this  study.  June  at  Camp  Dodge.  Bishop  conceded,  “and  anything  in 

be  revitalized  by  a  training  pro-  The  value  of  such  a  plan  is  Boys  will  attend  Funville  for  the  nature  of  a  slight  depression 
gram.  However,  similar  to  any  obvious,  because  the  men  have  three  days  and  nights  between  in  America  is  liable  to  make  our 

group  of  men,  who  think  that  accepted  this  training  as  their  June  10  and  20.  Stars  of  the  dollar  difficulties  greater.” 

they  are  trmned  prof^ionals,  the  own.  sports  and  entertainment  world  British  contracts  with  Canadian 

}°  ^  noticeable  change  has  have  been  invited  to  give  perform-  mills,  “so  ruthlessly  broken  a  year 

wnait  method  the  training  could  be  been  recognized  since  the  incep-  ances  and  supervise  various  activi-  or  two  ago,”  have  now  been  re- 
a^mplished  so  as  to  win  the  en-  tion  of  the  plan,  not  only  in  the  ties.  stored.  They  should  enable  the 

thusmm  and  support  of  the  cir-  performance  and  efficiency  of  the  Carriers  will  qualify  for  Fun-  press  here  to  increase  its  Canadian 
culation  ^rsonnel.  district  advisor  staff,  but  in  the  ville  by  maintaining  satisfactory  supply  steadily  and  gradually  over 

lo  j  problems  it  morale  of  the  organization.  It  no  route  records  and  saving  50  cents  the  next  few  years.  But  it  will  be 

was  decided  after  several  staff  doubt  is  one  form  of  training  that  a  week  for  18  weeks  as  their  con-  a  long  time  before  anything  like 
meetings  to  orgamze  a  conference  is  accepted  by  any  working  tribution  to  the  cost  of  the  pro-  the  pre-war  imports  are  attained, 

S^®up.  gram.  All  other  expenses  will  he  warned. 

CM  Lists  Benefits  be  paid  by  the  Register  and  Trib- 

When  queried  about  the  plan,  t^ne  Co. 

A.  H.  Stone,  circulation  director, 
remarked  that  he  felt  that  both  Carrier  Orchestra 
the  employees,  the  executive  staff  Entertains  Soldiers 
and  the  Oakland  Tribune  have 


training  program  —  one  that  has 
proven  popular  with  the  executive 
staff  and  the  employees. 

The  circulation  promotion  de¬ 
partment  was  commissioned  to 
write  a  series  of  articles  on  Ser¬ 
vice,  Boy  Leadership,  Human  Re¬ 
lations,  Techniques  of  Salesman¬ 
ship,  and  all  of  the  various  func¬ 
tions  of  a  boy  supervisor. 

Survey  Other  Papers 
First,  a  sun'ey  was  made  of 


profited  from  this  experiment,  and 
the  results  have  already  proven 
the  value  of  the  plan.  He  listed 
the  following  benefits: 


Price  at  Peak 

Mr.  Bishop  thought  that  the 
price  level  of  newsprint  had  now 
reached  or  nearly  reached  its  peak. 
He  would  be  disappointed  if  the 
The  Elizabeth  (N.  J.)  Journal’s  price  did  not  fall  again.  Present 
All-Carrier  orchestra,  composed  of  price  here  now  is  $185  a  ton. 

22  carrier  salesmen,  recently  en-  Even  if  newsprint  supplies  were 
tertained  GIs  at  Camp  Kilmer  in  restored  to  pre-war  totals  news- 


its  first  public  appearance.  Dressed  papers  could  not  return  to  pre- 
many  circulation  and  personnel  fited  b5^he  tnterchaJTr  of  Ss  1"  l^st,  the  carriers  war  sizes.  That  is  because  circu- 

departments,  which  may  Lve  had  aS  th^Sts  ©rcuril^t^^^^  boarded  an  Army  bus  or  the  camp  lation  has  jumM  from  a  total 

similar  oroblems  This  data  was  on  current  circula-  where  they  played  in  two  concerts  weekly  sale  of  138  million  copies 

Smpded^  and  presCTted  at  ^n-  before  more  than  150  returning  in  1938  to  228  million  copies 


S  ratine  Th7veAr  ex'-  ^  propm,  b^ause  they  veterans  from  Korea  and  Ger-  weekly  in  1951.  Weekly  newspa- 

cellent  trainine  manuals  ^  the  ^  contribute  to  the  develop-  many,  in  addition  to  a  ward  of  pers  have  increased  their  circula- 
i-wi.i-i _ '  T.-  .  •  ^  ment  of  the  training  manual.  hosnitalized  servicemen.  Willard  tinne  hv  mr>re  than  100  nercent 


pies  of  conferemce  leadership. 

A  short  time  later  the  first 
meeting  of  the  advisors  was  held. 


lOUR] 


Co 


Oklahoma  Publishing  Company,  draining  manual.  hospitalized  servicen^n.  Willard  iions  by  more  than  100  j^rcent 

the  Long  Island  (N  Y  )  Newsday  employees  were  in-  G.  Gross,  Journal  circulation  di-  since  1938;  dailies  about  50  per- 

and  the  Minneapolis  (Minn.)  Sta’r  doctrinated  and  trained  in  the  cir-  rector,  accompanied  the  orchestra,  cent. 

and  Tribune  were  carefully  stud-  practices  of  the  Oakland  Bishop  hinted  that  another 

ied  and  studiously  imitated.  Iribune.  Winners  on  Trip  increase  in  sale  price  of  newspa- 

At  this  time  the  five  home  de-  Through  this  interchange  of  Salt  Lake  City  —  Thirty-one  pers  might  be  desirable.  It  would 

livery  managers,  who  supervised  ideas  the  company  will  develop  a  home  delivery  carriers  of  the  Salt  check  consumption  to  some  ex- 

the  district  advisors  and  were  to  pr^tical  training  manual,  which  Lake  Tribune  and  Telegram  re-  tent  and  make  available  rather 

lead  the  conference  discussions,  "’Bl  be  an  invaluable  training  cently  were  treated  to  an  all-ex-  more  newsprint  “to  make  possible 

were  indoctrinated  in  the  princi-  new  employees  who  pense  trip  by  chartered  bus  to  San  that  increase  in  size  we  consider 

enter  the  company  in  the  future.  Francisco  as  winners  of  the  pa-  necessary.”  At  present  the  iVi 

4.  The  efficency  of  each  worker  pers’  annual  efficiency,  courtesy  pence  dailies  are  on  a  six-page 

has  improved.  and  route-building  contest.  basis. 
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lOUBNAUSM  EDUCATION 

Columbia  ^Crusaders* 
Give  N.  Y.  the  Works 


By  Dwight  Bentel 

New  York  City  has  just  been 
crusaded  to  a  nubbin  without  even 
knowing. 

No  city  officials  have  “re¬ 
signed,”  no  racketeers  have  lit  out 
for  Miami — but  the  big  town  has 
had  a  going  over,  from  police  to 
water  pollution,  suggesting  New 
York  journalism  of  the  1880’s 
multiplied  by  ten. 

Since  Nov.  19,  61  students  at 
Columbia’s  Pulitzer  school  have 
been  conducting  newspaper  cru¬ 
sades,  most  of  them  directed  at 
uncovering  and  correcting  evils  in 
New  York  City.  The  project  was 
finished  this  week. 

Civilian  defense,  subway  light¬ 
ing,  dirty  streets,  rackets,  gamb¬ 
ling,  rents,  smoke,  parking,  hos¬ 
pitals,  buses,  and  51  other  mat¬ 
ters  of  public  concern,  have  been 
investigated  by  the  students,  and 
“crusade”  material  developed  .  .  . 
some  of  it,  perhaps,  for  publica¬ 
tion. 

If  all  their  crusades  were  pub¬ 
lished  simultaneously  by  New 
York  newspapers,  the  blast  would 
frizzle  the  city  like  an  atom  bomb. 

Directed  by  Hohenberg 
The  project  constitutes  an  un¬ 
usual  course  now  in  its  second 
year  at  Dean  Carl  Ackerman’s 
school.  Says  Prof.  Roscoe  Ellard, 
who  designed  it,  “It  seemed  to  fill 
a  need  here,  and  to  fit  into  the 
particular  experience  and  capabili¬ 
ties  of  our  practicing  newspaper¬ 
man  staff  and  the  facilities  of  our 
location  in  New  York.” 

Employed  specifically  to  con¬ 
duct  the  course  was  John  Hohen- 
berg,  then  United  Nations  cor¬ 
respondent  for  the  New  York 
Post,  a  graduate  of  the  Columbia 
school  of  journalism  in  1927, 
Pulitzer  traveling  scholar,  and  a 
person  with  metropolitan  newspa¬ 
per  crusade  experience. 

Collaborating  with  Mr.  Hohen- 
berg  are  Richard  Crandell,  for  24 
years  a  staff  member  of  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune  and  one¬ 
time  chief  assistant  city  editor 
under  Stanley  Walker;  and  Rich¬ 
ard  Baker,  veteran  faculty  mem¬ 
ber  at  the  Columbia  School. 

The  idea,  says  Professor  Ellard, 
was  to  have  the  students  actually 
undertake  specific  crusades  in 
New  York.  Projects  are  grouped 
under  12  general  headings:  Civil¬ 
ian  Defense,  Traffic,  Rapid  Tran¬ 
sit,  Clean  Up  New  York,  Helping 
the  Citizen,  The  Free  World, 
Freedom  of  Information,  Crime  in 
New  York,  More  News  for  the 
Press.  Inflation,  Schools,  and 
Housing  . 

A  typical  assignment  goes  in 
part.  like  this: 

“New  York  spends  more  on  its 


an- 

Na- 


street  cleaning  department 
nually  than  do  the  United 
tions  on  the  budget  of  their  world 
organization  to  seek  and  maintain 
world  peace.  Yet,  the  streets  are 
dirty.  Even  worse,  the  air  is 
smoky  and  sooty,  for  all  the  addi¬ 
tional  millions  spent  for  smoke 
control.  The  waterfront  is  pol¬ 
luted,  public  buildings  are  a  mess, 
and  sanitation  itself  is  something 
that  would  require  a  veritable  Her¬ 
cules  to  improve.  What  can  be 
done  about  it? 

“Five  reporters  will  cover  and 
write  articles  about  the  following 
phases  of  cleaning  up  New  York, 
each  doing  one  article,  but  giving 
each  other  such  assistance  as  may 
be  necessary: 

“A.  The  case  for  a  cleaner  city. 
This  is  a  summary  piece.  It  is  to 
tell  what  New  York  streets  look 
like,  what  the  air  smells  like.  .  .  . 

“B.  Dirty  streets.  Make  a  tour 
of  the  city’s  streets,  in  good  sec¬ 
tions  and  bad  ones.  .  .  .  Tell 
exactly  what  you  see,  what  you 
hear.  Talk  to  people — all  kinds 
of  people.  .  .  . 

“C.  The  smoke  story.  Look  up 
all  the  background  on  this  first. 
Find  a  smoke  expert  and  make  a 
tour  of  the  city  with  him.  Pos¬ 
sibly  find  someone  in  the  bureau 
of  smoke  control.  Tell  what  you 
see  and  what  you  smell.  .  .  . 
Talk  to  alleged  violators  .  . 
their  side  of  the  story  too 
use  statistics,  but  sparingly. 

“D.  Water.  This  is  the 
of  a  city  of  8,000,000  surrounded 
by  what  amounts  to  open  sewers 
and  therefore  obliged  to  cart  its 
drinking  water  for  scores  of  miles 
at  enormous  expense.  .  .  .  Get 
the  background  on  the  pollution 
story.  Why  is  New  York  harbor 
unhealthy?  Why  are  the  beaches 
polluted?  Do  not  let  officials  of 
New  York  blame  those  of  New 
Jersey,  and  vice  versa.  .  ,  .  Once 
you  find  out  what  causes  it,  de¬ 
termine  why  no  effective  attack 
has  been  made  on  it.  .  .  . 

“E.  The  city’s  own  story.  Go  to 
public  buildings  and  public  of¬ 
ficials,  beginning  with  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  sanitation.  Do  they  keep 
their  own  places  clean?  Do  they 
violate  their  own  smoke  ordinan¬ 
ces?  Find  out  if  New  York’s 
elective  and  appointive  army  of 
public  workers  really  has  any 
consciousness  of  the  problem  of 
keeping  the  city  clean.  .  ,  .” 

TTie  “Freedom  of  Information” 
crusade  sent  student  reporters  to 
New  York’s  Federal  bureaus  and 
agencies,  state  and  city  agencies 
to  learn  availability  of  public  in¬ 
formation. 

Said  the  assignment,  “It  is  the 


give 


story 


reporter’s  duty  to  find  out  where 
it  is  he  no  longer  can  go,  when 
the  bars  were  put  up,  why,  and 
whether  there  is  a  basic  justifica¬ 
tion.  .  .  .  The  reporter  should 
consult  with  Army,  Navy,  Air 
Force,  Marine  and  Coast  Guard 
authorities  to  determine  what  can 
no  longer  be  printed  and  why.  .  .  , 
He  should  determine  if  he  is 
allowed  access  to  certain  of  the 
material  he  has  been  told  is  pub¬ 
lishable.  .  .  . 

“Checks  should  be  made  of  the 
kind  of  information  that  no  longer 
is  issued  by  Federal  civilian  agen¬ 
cies.  .  .  .  Confer  with  reporters, 
clerks  and  judges  in  the  Supreme 
courts  and  appellate  courts  lo¬ 
cated  in  the  city.  Find  out  how 
great,  if  any,  are  new  restrictions 
on  publication,  whether  anybody 
is  worried,  and  what  is  being  done 
about  it.  .  .  .  If  undue  difficulties 
are  placed  in  the  way  of  receiving 
material  from  various  city  bu¬ 
reaus,  a  check  should  be  made 
and  the  proper  officials  inter¬ 
viewed  for  an  explanation.  .  .  .” 

Adequacy  of  Coverage 

Check  on  the  adequacy  of  local 
news  coverage  by  New  York 
newspapers  was  one  of  the  projects 
undertaken  by  the  students.  “Jour¬ 
nalism  stands  or  falls  on  its  ability 
to  produce  and  present  an  ac¬ 
curate,  lively,  responsible  and 
timely  account  of  the  events  of 
the  day,”  the  student  reporters 
were  told. 

“One  of  the  pillars  on  which 
the  profession  rests  is  the  thor¬ 
oughness  and  excellence  of  local 
coverage.  .  .  .  Study  what  is 
covered  and  what  isn’t  covered  to 
determine  if  it  is  possible  to  pro¬ 
vide  more  news  for  the  press,  to 
praise  what  is  outstanding  in  the 
difficult  and  taxing  job  of  telling 
the  daily  story  of  a  great  city,  to 
suggest  such  improvements  as  may 
be  possible. 

“.  .  .  What  news  is  covered 
generally  by  the  New  York  press? 
Visit  the  beats.  .  .  .  What  isn’t 
covered  by  most  of  the  New  York 
press?  Visit,  on  a  spot  check 
basis,  some  of  the  magistrates’ 
courts  ...  the  civil  courts  of 
lower  jurisdiction,  the  city  and 
municipal  courts.  Drop  in  on  the 
various  bureaus  in  the  municipal 
building.  .  .  . 

“Go  in  turn  to  each  city  desk, 
making  an  appointment  in  ad¬ 
vance.  ...  Talk  to  the  city  editor 
or  his  chief  assistant  .  .  .  study 
operations  of  the  AP  local,  do 
a  story  on  mass  production  cov¬ 
erage  of  the  news  of  a  big  city 
and  make  it  a  real  stop'-  •  •  •  De¬ 
scribe  the  points  or  origin  of  gen¬ 
eral  news  assignments  in  New 
York  City  .  .  .  talk  with  news 
sources  that  are  rarely  if  ever  con¬ 
sulted  and  see  what,  if  anything, 
is  being  missed.  .  .  .” 

“Our  hope,”  says  Professor  El¬ 
lard,  “has  been  that  certain  of  the 
crusades  could  be  turned  over  to 
New  York  newspapers.  Last  year 
was  an  exploratory  year.  This 
year  we  believe  we  will  have  sev¬ 
eral  that  will  be  publishable.” 


Pearson  Gives  Columns 
To  Syracuse  J-School 

Syracuse  —  Drew  Pearson, 
whose  “Washington  Merry  -  Go- 
Round”  column  appears  in  nearly 
400  newspapers,  has  given  copies 
of  his  columns  to  the  School  of 
Journalism  at  Syracuse  University. 

The  gift  includes  all  copies  of 
the  feature  for  the  last  two  years, 
according  to  Dr.  W.  C.  Clark, 
acting  dean.  Dr.  Clark  said  that 
the  school  now  will  initiate  a 
project  to  secure  back  copies  of 
all  the  column^  since  1933. 


NO  MATTER  HOW  YOU  LOOK  AT  IT: 


Australia 

■  Th*  only  journal  qivinq  tko 
nows  of  advorfisart,  advartia- 
Inq  aqanH,  publishinq,  print¬ 
ing  and  eommarcial  radio  in 
Australia  and  Naw  Zaaland. 

If  you  arm  planning  salat 
campaigns  or  arc  intarastad 
In  tkasa  tarritorias  raad 

NEWSPAPER  NEWS 

15  Hamilton  Straat 
Sydnay,  Australia 
*ublltlia4t  MonThly.  On*  V*ar  Subscription 
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BOOKS  IN  REVIEW 


Newest  Color  Printing 
Told  With  Its  History 

By  ProL  Roscoe  Ellard, 

Graduate  School  oi  loumolism.  Columbia  UniTersity.  N. 


A  HALF  CENTURY  OF  COLOR.  By 
Louis  Walton  Sipley,  Director  of  the 
American  Museum  of  Photography. 
New  York;  The  Macmillan  Co.,  216 
PP-  tt. 


into  one  fully  colored  picture. 
An  operator  can  examine  this 
throu^  a  window.  The  Journal’s 
art  department  corrects  the  prints 
as  indicated  by  the  analyst.  Jo¬ 
seph  E.  McMullen,  assistant  pro¬ 
duction  manager  of  the  Journal, 


newest  refinements  in  color  pho¬ 
tography  and  color  presses.  It  is 
a  lep^  of  high  technical  signifi¬ 
cance.  It  is  also  a  beautiful  book 
to  caress. 

Writer  Charts  Idea-Getting 
For  Business  and  Stories 

HOW  TO  GET  IDEAS.  Bj  Robert  P. 
Crawford;  Lincoln,  Nebraska;  Uni- 
vcr«iity  Associate.  $6.50. 

This  week  the  29th  query  of 
the  last  few  years  reached  me  on 
the  single  subject  of  “How  can  I 
improve  my  knack  for  getting 
feature  ideas?”  They  have  come 
from  feature  writers,  newly  ap¬ 
pointed  feature  editors — this  last 
from  an  industrial  magazine  edi¬ 
tor  of  long  experience,  “to  put 
into  the  hands  of  new  staffers." 

One  of  the  best  handlings  I 
know  in  this  field  is  Crawford’s 
The 


For  stories  on  the  drama 
searches  for  missing  heirs,  wit¬ 
nesses — and  debtors — and  other 
vanished  persons,  there  is  The 
Tracers  Company  of  America  at 
S15  Madison  Avenue  in  New 
York  City.  Also  there  is  the 
Missing  Persons  Bureau  of  the 
Police  Department  in  most  bi| 
aties.  In  New  York,  it  is  at  240 
Center  Street 

And  on  counterfeit  money: 
Grant  Bushnell  and  Co.,  33 
Whistler  Road,  Scarsdale,  New 
York,  publishes  the  National 
Counterfeit  Detector,  a  monthly 
service  for  detecting  counterfeit! 
“Know  Your  Money”  is  a  book¬ 
let  published  by  the  Government 
Printing  Office  at  Washington  to 
sell  at  IS  cents. 


Color  has  moved  cautiously 

but  auspiciously  into  newspaper  says  it  has  been  possible  to  print 

food  and  fashion  advertising,  three-color  work  quite  as  satis- 

With  the  Milwaukee  Journal’s  in-  factorily  as  four-color  work-in 

sallation  a  year  ago  of  a  Curtis  one-third  the  time.  Time  and  ex- 

Color  Analyst,  and  wkh  progress  pense  raised  the  obstacles  to  news-  “The  Magazine  Article. 

recorded  in  William  C.  Huebner’s  paper  use  of  color  printing.  The  same  author  has  now  published  niihlf<LhMi  m 

electronic  Onset  printing  process.  Journal’s  color  analyst  can  han-  a  well-bound  and  processed  loose-  = 

color  printing  is  t<H>  news  for  both  die  full  new^per  layouts  in  its  leaf  book  of  his  lectures  in  getting  ,  reader  ^ 

newspaper  and  slick  paper  pub-  20  x  24-inch  copy  holders.  kleas  from  his  course  in  that  sub- 

lishers  to  watch  keenly.  Huebner’s  ‘Onset’  i®®*  taught  at  the  University  of 

Here  Dr.  Sipley  reports  and  ex-  _ _ .  ; _  Nebraska  since  1931.  It  is  not 


Query  and  Reply 

‘Have  the  “Emily  and  Mabel" 


plains  newest  achievements  against 


Mr.  Huebner’s  newest  inven- 


primarily  a  course  in  getting  news- 


incidents  that  launched  important 
strides  in  the  color  saga  of  the  last 
fifty  years.  His  “Half  Century 
of  Color”  spreads  200  illustra¬ 
tions,  28  full  pages  in  exquisite 
color,  and  authentic  text  of  the 
dramatic  and  fast  culminating 
chronicle  of  color  photography 
and  reproduction.  It  is  an  impor¬ 
tant  record,  an  illuminating  b^k. 

What’s  in  the  Future? 

What  the  future  holds  for  color 


Yes,  The  Philadelphia  Public 
Enquirer  has  put  more  than  v 
hundred  of  the  best  of  these  de¬ 
lightful  drawings  in  a  book  that 
s^s  for  a  doll^.  Emidio  Angdo 
is  the  artist 


the  fascinating  history  of  color  which  he  appears  to  be  feature  ideas.  It  analyzes 

printing  pioneers  and  of  crucial  extraordm^  progros  a  thought-process  and  the  prac- 

New  York,  lab-  pr<^edlue  for  getting  ideas 

oratorms,  u^  no  pressure  in  ^  Crawford 

S?s  dZALe  ;rL^“ne'S;^n!:L7inSior^f  Dedicate 

wiiSr  Hueb.»r,  Dr.  sbley  New  White  School 

amd  adapting  ideas  works  itself 


points  out,  who  has  created  so 
much  of  photolithography’s  his¬ 
tory.  The  basic  idea  of  his  Onset 
process  lies  in  the  electrical  repul¬ 
sion  of  ink  from  the  plates  when 
the  paper  passes  beneath. 

It  had  been  Mr.  Huebner  who 
1910  had  produced  by  four- 


into  the  course. 

Sumner  Blossom,  once  of  the 
Kansas  City  (Mo.)  Star  and  the 
Associated  Press,  told  me  that 
many  of  the  best  ideas  for  im¬ 
proving  the  editorial  content  and 


auAuiv  AVI  vvivi  m  lyiy)  nau  prixiuccu  oy  lour- 

printing.  Dr.  Sipley  warns,  no  one  color  photolithography  a  full<olor  a7inp^imdeT  hw  editr>r^hin  hS 
can  clearly  tell.  lie  quotes  Louis  pictui^  of  orchids.  A  set  of  prints 
R.  Benedict’s  qualified  prediction:  showing  the  progressive  steps  of 
that  some  day  a  method  may  be  this  brilliant  pioneer  work  forty- 
found  to  put  a  desi^  on  paper  two  years  ago  you  can  still  see  in 
that  will  refract  the  light  rays  in-  the  American  Museum  of  Photog- 
to  its  component  colors.  Mr.  raphy. 


Benedict  has  spent  a  distinguished 
half  -  century  in  photoengraving. 
If  hk  prediction  comes  true,  it 
would  permit  one  press  impres¬ 
sion  to  print  what  now  takes 
three,  four,  or  more  colors. 

The  Curtis  color  analyst,  in 
the  Milwaukee  Journal  art  depart¬ 
ment,  brings  together  the  images 
of  three  black  and  white  prints 
from  color  separation  negatives 


Here  in  Dr.  Sipley’s  half-cen¬ 
tury  panorama  of  color  in  the 
publishing  world,  now  at  its 
round  -  the  -  comer  approach  for 
newspaper  progress,  you  find 
understandable,  authentic  explana¬ 
tions  of  each  technique,  each  piece 
of  equipment.  It  includes  the  al¬ 
most  miracle-like  new  advances 
in  dye-couplers,  xerography,  elec¬ 
tronic  color  separation,  and  the 
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come 

brought  them  in  finished  layout 
form  to  his  office.  Mr.  Crawford 
in  this  “How  to  Get  Ideas”  takes 
apart  and  puts  back  together  a 
professional,  experienced  proce¬ 
dure  for  doing  this. 

New  ideas,  he  suggests,  come 
usually  from  adapting  another 
idea  to  particular  and  different 
needs  and  adding  to  it.  Archer 
in  his  book  on  playwriting,  I  re¬ 
member,  warns  that  a  story  or 
play  idea  is  apt  to  be  an  uncon¬ 
scious  theft  if  it  seems  to  have 
sprung  full-bom  from  the  brow 
of  some  writing  Jove.  Adapta¬ 
tion,  Archer  argues,  is  the  best 
creative  technique,  if  change  and 
creative  addition  are  genuinely 
there.  This  is  Mr.  Crawford’s 
feature-toned  thesis.  It’s  a  thought¬ 
stirring  volume. 

And  provocatively  in  point,  a 
distinguished  psychologist  suggest¬ 
ed:  “If  all  infants  were  given  the 
idea  that  only  a  few  can  learn  to 
walk  upright,  many  would  con¬ 
tinue  always  to  crawl.” 

‘Where  Do  I  Find  Out?*; 

A  Handbook  of  Sources 


Lawrence,  Kan.  —  The  new 
journalism  building  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Kansas  will  be  dedicated 
Friday,  Feb.  22,  with  Erwin  D. 
Canham,  editor  of  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor,  as  principal 
speaker. 

Burton  W.  Marvin,  dean  of  the 
William  Allen  White  school  of 
journalism  and  public  informa¬ 
tion,  said  Mr.  Canham’s  address 
at  an  all-University  convocation 
will  begin  a  day-long  series  of 
events. 

At  11  a.m.,  in  the  William 
Allen  White  Memorial  Reading 
Room  of  the  new  building, 
mentos  of  Mr.  White  associated 
with  his  journalistic  career  and 
his  personal  connections  with  the 
University  of  Kansas,  an  oil  por¬ 
trait  of  Mr.  White,  a  collection  of 
biographies  and  other  books  on 
journalism  and  a  collection  of 
original  cartoons  by  the  nation’s 
leading  cartoonists  will  be  pr^ 
sented  to  the  school  for  use  and 
display  in  the  new  quarters. 

■ 

Frank  Fuller  Cited 
In  Journalism  Fund 

Richmond,  Va.  —  Dr.  Dou^as 
Southall  Freeman,  retired  editor 
of  the  Richmond  News  Leader,  is 
giving  $500  to  Lee  MemoriJ 
Journalism  Foundation  in  reco^ 
tion  of  Frank  H.  Fuller’s  “hi^ 
professional  and  managerial 
achievement”  in  journalism. 

Mr.  Fuller,  chief  of  the  Rich¬ 
mond  Bureau  of  the  Associated 
Press  and  a  native  of  Georgia,  i«- 
ceived  a  Washington  and  Lee 
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CLASSIFIED  CLINIC 


Ancam  Studying  Tiff 
Over  ^Engineer*  Ads 

By  Daniel  L  Lionel 
CAM,  Brooklyn  Eagle 


“Help  Wanted”  advertising  is 
still  the  apple  of  almost  every 
CAM’s  eye  and  with  good  reason. 
In  many  cities,  it  accounts  for  up 
to  40%  of  Classified  linage  and  in 
some  cases,  even  more. 

That’s  why  we  are  pleased  to 
note  that  the  American  Federation 
of  Technical  Engineers  is  doing 
battle  on  behalf  of  Help  Wanted 
advertising.  The  engineers  have 
brought  their  complaint  right  to 
the  door  of  Labor  Secretary 
Tobin,  whose  San  Francisco  office 
recently  issued  an  order  which 
will  lead  to  the  clamping  down  on 
Classified  advertising  for  engineers 
because,  the  administration  says, 
it  “aggravates  the  incidence  of 
turnover.” 

The  engineers  have  every  rea¬ 
son  to  be  irate.  The  arbitrary 
action  is  a  subtle  “job  freeze” 
which  is  something  of  a  contra¬ 
diction  of  the  ideals  for  which  the 
planes  and  tanks  now  being  de¬ 
signed  by  said  engineers,  are  being 
built  to  preserve. 

Brockway’s  Version 

(E&P’s  San  Francisco  editor  in¬ 
terviewed  Glenn  Brockway,  region¬ 
al  manpower  administrator,  and 
quoted  him  as  saying:  “We  do 
not  say  to  the  newspaper  that  we 
want  you  to  give  up  advertising 
income,  and  we  do  not  deny  work¬ 
ers  the  right  to  seek  to  improve 
themselves.” 

(Mr.  Brockway  suggested  that 
Washington  make  a  full  explana¬ 
tion  of  its  policy  so  all  may  un¬ 
derstand  “what  we  are  not  trying 
to  do.”  He  denied  any  thought  of 
censorship  and  insisted  that  the 
administration  seeks  cooperation 
in  a  move  to  restrain  blind  ads 
and  hotel  room  hirings  in  favor 
of  open  hirings  through  the  Man¬ 
power  Office. 

(Among  examples  given  was  a 
case  where  Henry  Kaiser  agreed 
to  have  recruiters  work  through 
the  employment  office  in  Seattle 
instead  of  through  hotel  hirings 
with  the  result  that  Kaiser  “got 
those  men  he  should  have  got¬ 
ten.”) 

The  scene  now  shifts  to  Kansas 
City,  where  the  Department  points 
out  that  25%  of  the  local  engi¬ 
neers  “  .  .  .  are  in  transit  between 
jobs  and  that  equally  chaotic  con¬ 
ditions  exist  elsewhere.”  While 
there  is  no  effort  to  actually  ban 
advertising  of  this  type,  the  Labor 
Department  policy  would  have  lo¬ 
cal  Department  representatives  try 
to  talk  local  newspapers  into  pass¬ 
ing  up  out-of-town  advertising  of 
the  type  mentioned. 

It  is  expected,  of  course,  that 


engineers  who  are  currently  un¬ 
happy  about  their  particular  jobs 
will  immediately  stop  paying  at¬ 
tention  to  stories  about  engineer¬ 
ing  bottlenecks  that  appear  in 
their  society  organs,  in  the  na¬ 
tional  magazines,  trade  papers, 
etc.  The  men  who  have  the  intelli¬ 
gence  to  translate  Einstein’s  theory 
into  electronic  marvels  can  be  de¬ 
pended  upon,  it  is  assumed,  not  to 
know  enough  to  pick  up  out-of- 
town  newspapers  should  their 
spirit  and  pay  check  move  them  in 
that  direction.  It  is  only  natural, 
they  expect,  that  engineers  who 
may  feel  they  are  not  working  to 
their  full  capacity,  will  continue  to 
scan  the  lo^  paper  for  another 
opportunity  and  failing  to  find 
one,  will  sit  back  and  let  it  go  at 
that. 

Service  Repeated 

Emergency  conditions  must  oc¬ 
casionally  result  in  the  disruption 
of  accustomed  procedures  and  the 
current  snafu  in  the  supply  of  en¬ 
gineers  might  well  come  under 
that  heading.  Yet,  just  as  news¬ 
paper  Classified  advertising  in  the 
last  war  was  credited  with  level¬ 
ling  out  the  country’s  manpower 
needs  by  directing  workers  from 
non<ritical  industries  and  areas  to 
those  where  they  were  more  ur¬ 
gently  needed  so  are  we  in  the 
process  of  doing  it  again. 

One  highly  reassuring  note  in 
this  entire  picture  is  the  fact  that 
the  interests  of  Classified  Adver¬ 
tising  are  being  served  by  AN- 
CAM’s  alert  Help  Wanted  Com¬ 
mittee  working  in  cooperation 
with  the  ANPA.  C.  M.  Carroll, 
Chairman  of  the  Help  Wanted 
Committee,  advises  that  he  is  in 
close  touch  with  this  situation  via 
the  members  of  his  Committee  lo¬ 
cated  in  various  cities  around  the 
country. 

Getting  Out  the  Most 

Felix  J.  Aberoutte,  CAM,  San 
Francisco  (Calif)  Chronicle,  takes 
nothing  for  granted  despite  the 
rosy  Employment  advertising  pic¬ 
ture.  He  is  leaving  no  stone  un¬ 
turned  to  get  most  out  of  the  Help 
Wanted  volume.  Says  Felix,  a 
member  of  the  E.  &  P.  Classified 
Clinic  Panel: 

“First,  as  it  applies  to  transient 
and  voluntary  basis:  We  have  de¬ 
veloped  a  list  of  all  advertisers 
who  have  run  advertising  over  a 
period  of  years.  We  check  leads 
from  all  competitive  papers  and 
get  a  list  of  firms  employing 
twenty-five  or  more  people. 

“A  series  of  reminder  mailing 
pieces  go  to  every  potential  pros¬ 
pect  we  can  think  of.  Our  solici¬ 


tors  call  on  all  active  and  the  best 
potential  advertisers  regularly.  We 
combine  calls  with  personal  letters. 
Testimonials  are  run  in  the  paper; 
streamers  and  pluggers  remind  ad- 
verti.sexs  of  our  particular  advan¬ 
tages.  Incentive  pay  helps  keep 
our  solicitors  on  their  toes. 

Approach  to  Job  Agencies 

“Second,  as  to  Employment 
Agencies:  We  have  been  conduct¬ 
ing  an  institutional  campaign  on 
their  behalf  designed  to  gain  their 
goodwill  and  attract  prospects  to 
their  advertising.  A  continuous 
mailing  campaign  to  agencies  re¬ 
mind  them  of  what  we  are  doing 
and  stresses  our  outstanding  ad¬ 
vantages  to  them.” 

In  a  front  page  promotion  box, 
Felix  headlines,  “What’s  happened 
to  all  the  good  workmen?”  He 
continues — “Most  every  employer 
is  asking  himself  that  question 
often  these  days.  One  sure  way  to 
find  them  is  by  advertising  in 
Chronicle  Help  Wanted.”  The  ex¬ 
ample  he  cites  to  illustrate  the 
effectiveness  of  Chronicle  help 
wanted  ads  is  that  of  a  firm  seek¬ 
ing  an  engineer  who  not  only  got 
one  but  received  19  qualified  ap¬ 
plicants  beside.  (Labor  Depart¬ 
ment  kindly  note!) 

In  other  house  promotion  ads, 
Felix  lists  attractive  job  offerings 
by  local  employment  agencies,  1 
line  to  an  agency,  showing  cate¬ 
gory  and  salary.  Readers  are  di¬ 
rected  to  the  Want  Ads  for  de¬ 
tails. 

Puts  Sell  Into  Copy 

“One  sales  precept  we  empha¬ 
size  constantly,”  says  Leslie  Rick¬ 
etts,  Panel  member  from  the 
Greensboro  (N.  C.)  News  and 
Record,  where  he  is  CAM,  “is  the 
advance  preparation  of  Classified 
copy  for  both  regular  and  poten¬ 
tial  advertisers.  Our  feeling  is  that 
by  doing  so  we  can  avoid  going 
to  an  advertiser  ‘empty  handed’ 
and  empty  minded.” 

In  a  recent  column,  it  was 
pointed  out  that  too  many  Help 
Wanted  advertisers  still  persist  in 
using  simple  lists  of  job  categories 
despite  the  shortage  of  help.  CAM 
Ricketts  tries  to  put  some  sell  into 
their  copy.  He  says,  “Surely, 
ready  prepared  copy  suggestions 
written  as  complete  campaigns  and 
not  as  single  ads  provide  a  power¬ 
ful  assist  for  getting  and  keeping 
satisfied  advertisers.” 

■ 

‘Florida  Living' 

In  Miami  News 

Miami — ^The  Miami  Daily  News 
introduced  its  new  magazine  sec¬ 
tion,  Florida  Living,  on  Jan.  13. 
It  replaces  the  magazine  which 
had  been  introduced  four  years 
ago. 

Florida  Living  is  filled  with 
suggestions  written  by  authorities 
on  the  various  phases  of  homes 
and  home  ownership  in  Florida. 

A  regular  feature  is  the  Home 
of  the  Week,  a  word  and  picture 
story  of  a  home  offering  sugges¬ 
tions  for  other  home-owners  which 
they  can  easily  adapt. 


Amer.  Weekly 
Preview  Given 
To  Ad  Buyers 

Chlcago — The  “new”  American 
IVeekly,  printed  in  colorgravure 
and  re-designed  editorially,  was 
previewed  here  last  week  by  busi¬ 
ness  leaders  and  advertising 
agency  executives. 

William  R.  Hearst,  Jr.,  in  hb  | 
opening  remarks,  paid  tribute  to  I 
his  father,  saying,  “My  father  was  [ 
head  of  the  show,  and  I  mean 
head  of  the  show.” 

Pointing  out  that  in  recent  yean 
the  late  Mr.  Hearst’s  health  didi 
not  permit  him  to  take  an  active' 
part  in  the  management  of  the 
American  Weekly,  “Bill”  Hearst 
remarked:  “The  American  Week¬ 
ly  didn’t  represent  him  at  his  best, 
nor  did  it  represent  us  at  our 
best.” 

“Pop  taught  us  to  swim  —  with 
water  wrings  —  now  we  are  on  our 
own,”  he  added.  “We’ve  got  some¬ 
thing  to  show.  It’s  our  own  prod¬ 
uct  and  we  hope  you  will  like  it." 

Lots  of  Humor 

Ernest  V.  Heyn,  editor  of  the 
Weekly,  showed  front  cover  illu¬ 
strations  that  tie  in  with  features 
inside  the  supplement. 

“We  intend  to  put  a  lot  of  hu¬ 
mor  into  the  American  Weekly," 
he  added.  “We  hope  to  eventually 
publish  the  best  and  funniest  car¬ 
toons  in  the  country.” 

“Life  with  Ike,”  in  which  I 
.  Mamie  Eisenhower  picks  her  fav-  ] 
orites  from  the  family  photo  al¬ 
bums,  covering  the  days  of  the  ' 
General’s  courtship  to  the  birth  of 
their  grandchildren,  was  cited  as 
an  example  of  how  American 
Weekly  plans  to  tie  in  with  news 
personalities. 

Homemaker  Page 

Under  the  heading  of  “more 
dramatic,”  was  the  Helen  Hayes’ 
story,  “The  Breath  of  Life,”  along 
with  true  mystery  stories  and 
topical  fiction  by  big  name  auth¬ 
ors. 

From  a  service  standpoint,  the 
American  Weekly  will  devote  s 
page  in  the  front  of  each  issue  to  j 
the  homemaker.  Health,  childrea 
hobbies,  art,  literature  and  science  | 
will  also  be  given  the  “new  treat¬ 
ment,”  Mr.  Heyn  added.  A  new 
approach  is  also  planned  for  good 
ciizenship  stories,  such  as  “What 
America  Means  to  Me”  by  Sam¬ 
uel  Goldwyn. 

■ 

Political  Ads  Urged 
With  Excess  Profits 

A  group  known  as  Advertisen 
for  Freedom  Committee,  89  Ma- 
wal  Drive,  Cedar  Grove,  N.  J-, 
urging  all  major  corporations  in  ’ 
the  excess  profits  tax  category  to 
join  in  a  national  campaign  of 
mass  scale  “political  advertising. 

R.  Leigh  Smith,  Jr,,  “in  the  pub 
lie  relations  department  of  a  lead¬ 
ing  ad  agency,”  is  AFC  chairman 
and  resides  at  the  above  address. 
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Standard  Accounting 
Chart  Is  Distributed 


A  Standard  Chart  of  Accounts 
for  Newspapers,  prepared  by  its 
Technical  Advisory  Committee,  is 
being  distributed  to  members  of 
the  Institute  of  Newspaper  Con¬ 
trollers  &  Finance  Officers. 

According  to  T.  F.  Mowle,  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  organization,  who  is 
comptroller  of  the  IVaN  Street 
Journal,  the  new  chart  provides 
the  newspaper  field  with  “a  sorely 
needed,  basic  accounting  tool.”  It 
codes  and  classifies  all  accounting 
entries  in  orderly  fashion,  and 
makes  it  possible  for  publications 
of  every  size  to  perfect  their  ac¬ 
counting  procedures,  cost  studies 
and  budgets. 

“The  chart  facilitates  compari¬ 
sons,”  Mr.  Mowle  declared,  “by 
providing  uniform  terminology  of 
accounts  and  uniformity  of  classi¬ 
fication.  This  paves  the  way  for 
management  to  obtain  exactly 
comparative  page  costs  for  edi¬ 
torial  and  advertising  departments, 
comparative  mechanical  costs  per 


The  new  chart,  which  is  already 
in  use,  or  in  process  of  adoption, 
by  many  newspapers  throughout 
the  United  States  and  Canada,  in¬ 
cluding  Mr.  Mowle’s  own  paper, 
can  be  used  in  connection  with  all 
accounting  systems,  because  no  at¬ 
tempt  is  made  to  indicate  certain 
items  as  “general  ledger  accounts” 
or  “subsidiary  ledger  accounts.” 


“it  is  hoped  that  recommendations 
for  a  standard,  uniform  procedure 
to  be  followed  by  all  newspapers 
will  emerge  so  that  cost  figures 
on  one  paper  will  cover  the  same 
item,  or  items,  as  on  another,” 
Serving  with  Mr.  Hunter  in  the 
project  were  the  following  Tech¬ 
nical  Advisory  Committee  mem¬ 
bers:  William  Canfield,  Inland 
Daily  Press  Association;  L.  A. 
Denny,  San  Francisco  (Calif.) 
Chronicle;  Harold  Ferguson,  Long 
Island  (N.  Y.)  Newsday;  J.  Ed¬ 
ward  Gerald,  University  of  Minne¬ 
sota;  W.  Raymond  Hays,  Louis¬ 
ville  (Ky.)  Courier  Journal  and 
Times:  Frank  T.  Hodgdon,  Jr., 
Cleveland  (O.)  Plain  Dealer  and 
News;  Carl  T.  Koester,  Des 
Moines  (la.)  Register  &  Tribune; 


Burnett  Co.  Profit 
Sharing  Increases 

Chicago — Leo  Burnett  Com¬ 
pany,  Inc.,  Chicago  advertising 
agency  has  announced  that,  on 
the  basis  of  its  1951  operations, 
it  will  divide  approximately  $260,- 
000  among  members  of  the  Bur¬ 
nett  Profit  Sharing  Trust,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  a  split  of  $233,665  for 
the  previous  year.  This  brings  as¬ 
sets  of  the  Trust  to  a  total  of 
around  $1,175,000. 

Of  345  persons  who  were  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  headquarters  offices 
in  Chicago  and  the  branch  offices 
in  New  York  and  Los  Angeles  at 
the  close  of  1951,  a  total  of  201 
were  eligible  to  participate  in  the 
distribution  of  benefits. 


Mowle 


Hunter 


It  is  equally  adaptable  to  punched 
card  accounting  systems  and  to  the 


column  or  page,  comparative  cir-  accumulation  of  quantitative  statis- 


culation  cost  per  subscriber  and 
so  forth.” 

Six-Digit  System 

In  setting  up  the  uniform  chart, 
the  INCFO  committee,  which  was 
assisted  in  the  final  drafting  by  the 
accounting  firm  of  Haskins  &  Sells, 
established  the  following  classifica¬ 
tions:  assets;  liabilities  and  equi¬ 
ties;  newspaper  operating  revenue; 
newspaper  operating  expenses; 
non-newspaper  operating  revenue, 
and  income  credits;  non-newspa¬ 
per  operating  expense,  and  income 
charges;  income  taxes,  surplus 
charges  and  credits. 

A  six-digit  system  is  followed 
in  coding  accounts.  In  the  expense 
accounts  the  first  three  digits  arc 


tics  in  the  same  accounts  where 
dollars  are  posted. 

This  elasticity  of  the  new  Stand¬ 
ard  Chart  of  Accounts  was  em¬ 
phasized  by  Haskins  &  Sells  when 
submitting  the  final  draft  for  ap¬ 
proval  by  the  Institute.  “Based  on 
our  review  of  the  material  collect¬ 
ed  by  your  Technical  Advisory 
Board  and  our  own  exphjrience  in 
serving  newspaper  companies.”  the 
accounting  firm  declared,  “we  be¬ 
lieve  the  plan  will  be  acceptable 
to  the  greatest  number  of  newspa¬ 
per  controllers  and  finance  officers; 
and  that  its  flexibility  will  permit 
complete  freedom  of  choice  within 
each  company  as  to  the  details  of 
statements  for  management  and 


S.  A.  McAdams,  Oklahoma  City  ■ 

(Okla.)  Oklahoman;  W.  J.  Poch,  Waa©  BoOSt  Okavod 
Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Sun-Telegraph; 

Robert  M.  Sherwood,  Detroit 
(Mich.)  News;  Roy  Walden,  South 
Bend  (Ind.)  Tribune;  Harry  Wein- 
stock.  New  York  Times  and  J.  W. 

West,  Kingsport  (Tenn.)  Times- 
News. 

The  Standard  Chart  of  Accounts 
is  copyrighted  by  the  Institute, 
but  is  available  to  non-members 
as  well  as  members  of  that  organ¬ 
ization,  priced  at  $10  per  copy. 


Richmond,  Va. — The  Regional 
Wage  Stabilization  Board  has  ap¬ 
proved  varying  wage  hikes  for  14 
pressmen  and  assistants  of  the 
Bristol  Newspaper  Printing  Com¬ 
pany,  publisher  of  the  Bristol  Her¬ 
ald-Courier  and  the  Virginia-Ten- 
nessean.  The  board  okayed  night 
hourly  pay  boosts  from  $2.10  to 
$2.24  and  an  increase  from  $1.97 
to  $2.10  per  hour  for  day  work. 

WHAVSN^W  IN  BUSINESS 
WHAT  DOES  IT  MEAN  ^ 


rnriAV'c 


used  to  indicate  departments  or  other  purposes,  while  resulting  in 
major  costs  groupings,  the  second 
three  for  primary  expense  ac¬ 
counts.  In  all  other  accounts  only 
the  first  three  digits  are  used,  the 
.second  three  being  available  for 
further  analyses,  if  desired. 

Th  is  method  permits  extreme 
elasticity,  Mr.  Mowle  explained. 

“Since  the  basic  accounts  are  as¬ 
signed  numbers  ending  in  zero,” 
he  pointed  out,  “a  small  company, 
if  it  wishes,  may  use  a  simple  two- 
digit  code,  adding  other  digits  if, 
as  and  when  more  supporting  de¬ 
tail  is  desired.  Larger  newspapers 
may  employ  more  detailed  classi¬ 
fications,  but  accurate  comparisons 
may  still  be  made  among  all  news¬ 
papers  employing  the  chart.” 

The  chart  of  accounts  for  ex¬ 
penses,  the  INCFO  official  re¬ 
vealed,  is  expandable  up  to  300 
basic  groupings  within  the  account 
numbering  system  provided,  79 
numbers  being  allowed  for  Edito¬ 
rial  and  News  alone.  The  chart 
of  primary  accounts  allows  num¬ 
bers  for  reallocating  such  expenses 
as  depreciation,  insurance,  taxes, 
etc.,  to  the  productive  departments. 


the  uniformity  required  for  the 
collection  of  comparable  sta¬ 
tistics.” 

In  its  printed  form,  the  chart  is 
prefaced  with  an  introduction  by 
Robert  P.  Hunter  of  the  Birming¬ 
ham  >(Ala.)  News,  Post-Herald, 
chairman  of  the  Institute’s  Tech¬ 
nical  Advisory  Board,  which  de¬ 
voted  three  years  of  study  and  re¬ 
search  to  the  preparation  of  the 
chart.  The  latter,  Mr.  Hunter  ad¬ 
vises,  “is  now  offered  to  the  news¬ 
paper  publishers  as  a  means  of  in¬ 
troducing  uniformity  into  account¬ 
ing  methods,  because  the  lack  of 
such  uniformity  has  handicapped 
the  industry  in  the  past,  and  be¬ 
cause  it  is  imperative  that  a  me¬ 
dium  of  cost  comparisons  by  cir¬ 
culation  groups  be  developed  as  an 
aid  to  constructive  management.” 

As  a  next  logical  step,  Mr.  Hunt¬ 
er  said,  the  Institute  will  strive  for 
development  of  standards  of  vari¬ 
able  and  fixed  expense  for  use  in 
determining  break-even  points,  uni¬ 
form  cost  methods,  and  variable 
budgeting. 

“Out  of  such  research,”  he  said. 


Sam  Dawson 


9  Rocketelltr  Plaza  Dept.  P,  New  Tort  20,  M.  Y. 
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'51  Linage  Up 
1.6%;  Classified 
Tops  All  Gains 

Newspaper  advertising  in  52 
■cities  checked  by  Media  Records 
in  1951  totaled  2,478,463,039 
lines,  an  increase  of  1.6%  over 
the  2,440,149,576  lines  in  1950. 

Largest  gain  was  in  classified, 
which  rose  14%.  Financial 
showed  a  6.7%  rise  and  depart¬ 
ment  stores  increased  1.6%. 

Automotive  showed  the  largest 
loss  with  an  8.8%  dip.  Other 
losses:  general,  5.9%;  retail,  in¬ 
cluding  department  stores,  1%; 
■and  total  display,  1.7%. 

Total  advertising  linage  was 
down  for  December.  In  fact,  all 
classifications  except  Classified  and 
Financial  trailed  the  figures  of 
1950,  as  shown  in  the  following 
summary  chart: 

(E&P  Index  represents  the  rela- 
Jion  of  the  period  to  the  average 
for  past  five  years.) 


December  Linage  in  Principal  Cities 

Compiled  by  Media  Records 


AKRON,  OHIO 
19SI 

Beacon  Journal-e. . .  2,157,146 

IBeacon  Journal-S. .  818,123 

Grand  Total .  2,975,269  3,062,245 

I  Includes  PARADE,  24,601  lines. 
ALBANY.  N.  Y. 
Knickerb’kr-News-e.  1,186,794 
♦Times-Union-m .  .  .  801,837 

Times-Union-S .  511,421 


1950 

2,284,257 

777,988 


1,290,288 

845,342 

498,673 


AMERICAN  WEEKLY, 


*  Includes 
31,083  lines. 

1  Includes  THIS  WEEK,  37,269  lines. 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 

1951  1950 

*Araerican-S .  603,525  561,741 

News-Post-e .  1,557,619  1,5.34,990 

Sun-ra .  1,098,056  1,043,008 

Sun-e .  2,054,308  2,107,913 

tSunS .  1,230,158  1,155,099 


Grand  Total .  2,500,052  2,634,303 

*  Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY, 
31,083  lines  and  COMIC  WEEKLY, 
31,451  lines. 

ALBUQUERQUE,  N.  M. 

Joumal-m .  863,938  820,073 

Joumal-S .  235,227  185,481 

Tribune-e .  839,169  762,476 


Grand  Total .  6,543,666  6,402,7.51 

•Includes  .AMERICAN  WEEKLY. 
31,083  lines  and  COMIC  WEEKLY, 
31,451  lines. 

t  Includes  THIS  WEEK,  37,269  lines. 

BAYONNE,  N.  J. 

Times-e .  521,324  511,930 

BINGHAMTON,  N.  Y. 


Grand  Total .  1 ,938,334 

ANDERSON,  IND. 

Bulletin-e .  ^8,433 

Herald-m .  479,029 

Herald-S .  219,762 


-  Press-e .  1,16.5,008 

1,768,030  Pres.s-S .  297,8.56 

Sun-ni .  434,429 


Grand  Total .  1,567,224 

ATLANTA,  GA. 

Constitution-m .  1,007,601 

Joumal-e .  1,823,515 

♦tJoumal-S .  876,851 

Grand  Total .  3.707,967 

NotB:  Journal  (S)  now 
Journal  &  Constitution  (S). 


1,196,977 

264,4.56 

435,817 


Grand  Total .  1,897,293  1,897,2.50 

BOSTON.  MASS. 

7a3,726 


1,020,685 
1,. 524, 947 
765,281 

3,310,913 
known  as 


(Compiled  by  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  from  Media  Records 
measurements) 


.American-e 
Reoord-m .  .  . 
♦.Advertiser-S 

Globe-e . 

Globe-m .... 

Globe-S . 

Herald-tn. . . . 
tHeratd-S .  . . 
T raveler-e . . . 

Post-m . 

IPost-S . 


777,782 

340,936 

1,297,985 

991,151 

916,139 

1,248,995 

1,121,7.55 

1,847,730 

818,7.53 

429,423 


776.978 

8.58.311 

339,596 

1,372,535 

1,041,463 

884,180 

1,414,881 

1,134,428 

l,998,a3.5 

966,6.53 

513.531 


1951 

1950 

'  of 

E&P 

Linage 

Linage 

1950 

Index 

Total  Advertising 

December . 

214,040,829 

217,855,858 

98.2 

109.1 

November . 

.  230,083,351 

226,879,740 

101.4 

114.7 

Year  to  Date . 

.  2,478,463,039 

2,440,149,576 

101.6 

115.3 

Display 

December . 

171,043,044 

178,757,086 

94.7 

107.4 

November . 

.  182,303,673 

183,936,233 

99.1 

113.7 

Year  to  Date . 

.  1,896,449,323 

1,929,516,943 

98.3 

113.8 

Classified 

December . 

42,997,785 

39,098,772 

110.0 

116.3 

November . 

47,779,678 

42,943,507 

111.3 

118.8 

Year  to  Date . 

5.82,013,716 

510,632,633 

114.0 

120.5 

Retail 

December . 

136,914,875 

138,334,212 

99.0 

109.3 

November  . 

.  135,858,129 

130,447,083 

104.1 

116.1 

Year  to  Date . 

.  1,389,(129,004 

1,391,086,056 

99.9 

113.6 

Department  Store 

December . 

.52.744,042 

53,129,90 

99.3 

112.5 

Novembe’" . 

.53,541,123 

51 .329,756 

104.3 

117.6 

Year  to  Date . 

.538,0.50,.399 

.529,471,862 

101.6 

136.6 

Ceneral 

Decembe* . 

25,043,946 

29,681,607 

84.4 

97.0 

Novenihe’" . 

34,510.077 

39,.50 1,664 

87.4 

103.5 

Year  to  I  )ate  .  . 

366,660,5.84 

389.564,290 

91.1 

110.1 

Automotive 

December . 

6,558,663 

8,394,729 

78.1 

108.5 

November . 

9,518,703 

11,720,935 

81.2 

119.5 

Year  to  Date .... 

109,996,228 

120,592,461 

91.2 

131.0 

Fi  nancial 

December . 

2..52.5.560 

2,346,.538 

107.6 

120.5 

Novembc" . 

2,416,764 

2,266,551 

106.6 

113.3 

Year  to  Date ... 

30. 163, .507 

28,274.136 

106.7 

115.7 

Grand  Total .  10,494.375  11,300,.591 

*  Includes  .AMERICAN  WEEKLY’. 
31,083  lines  and  COMIC  WEEKLY. 
31,451  lines. 

t  Includes  TLIS  WEEK.  37.269  line-. 
$  Includes  PARADE,  24,601  lines. 

BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

Courier  Express-m. .  928,248  946,151 

♦Courier  Express-S.  856,346  767,218 

News-e .  2,095,374  2,017,.579 


Grand  Total .  3,879,968  3,730,948 

*  Includes  .AMERICAN  WEEKLY. 
31,083  lines. 

CAMDEN.  N.  J. 

Courier-Post  .e .  1 ,065,259  1 ,051 ,93.5 

CHARLOTTE,  N.  C. 

Observer-m .  1,269,.527  . 

Observer-S .  573,898  . 


Grand  Total .  1,843,425 

CHICAGO.  ILL. 

Trihune-m .  2,390,4.59 

Tribune-S .  1,408,387 

tDaily  News-e .  1 .367,436 

Herald- Atnerican-e..  727,780 
•Herald-American-S  3.54,079 

Siin-Times-d .  1,020,614 

I.Sun-Times-S .  3.51,401 


2.303.284 

1.36.5.. 537 

1..  576.266 
902,499 
376,535 

1.048,531 

331,762 


DAYTON,  OHIO 
1951 

Joumal-m .  1 ,356,988 

News-e .  1 ,891 ,504 

News-S .  687,829 


Bjerke  Sells  Interest 
In  Valley  City  Paper 

Valley  City,  N.  D. — Jerome 
O.  (“The  Red  Head”)  Bjerke  has 
sold  his  stock  in  the  Valley  City 
Times-Herald,  Inc.  to  the  corpo¬ 
ration  and  has  resigned  as  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Times-Herald  which 
the  firm  acquired  from  Don  Mat- 
chan  in  1947. 

Owen  Scott,  president  of  the 


company,  announced  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  Seth  R.  Carlson  as  pub¬ 
lisher  and  Phil  Mark  as  editor. 
Brownwell  Cole  continues  as  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  and  Francis 
Walsh  as  circulation-classified  man¬ 
ager. 

Mr.  Bjerke  will  soon  undergo  a 
checkup  at  Mayo  Clinic  and  plans 
to  resume  control  of  Jay-Bee 
Newspaper  Aids,  a  firm  he  found¬ 
ed  in  1945. 


Grand  Total .  5,841.140  6.083.694 

•  Includes  -AMERICAN  WEEKLY’, 
31,08.3  lines. 

t  Includes  THIS  WEEK,  37,269  lines. 
COLUMBUS.  OMIO 
Dispatch-e .  1,614,9.53 


Disyatch-S . 

Citiren-e . 

Citizen-S . 

Ohio  State  Joumal-m 
Star-w . 


962,749 

7.36,847 

397,263 

611.086 

101,462 


1950 

1,363..569 

1,999,370 

625,774 


Grand  Total .  3,936,321  3,988,713 

DENVER,  COLO. 

Rocky  Mt.  News-m .  1,162,947  1,088,242 

SRocky  Mt.  News-S  251,948  224,679 

Post-e .  1,702,735  1,696.539 

Post-S .  631,371  564,593 


Grand  Total .  7.620,156  7,904,414 

•Includes  AMERIC4N  WERKT.V. 
31,083  lines  and  COMIC  YVEEKLY, 
31 ,451  lines. 

t  Includes  THIS  WEEK,  37.269  lines 
S  Includes  PARADE.  24.601  lines. 

CINCINNATI.  OHIO 

Enquirer-m .  1,. 331 ,474  1,336.955 

•tEnquirer-S .  1.229.403  1.175.293 

Post-e .  1.3‘>4.799  1.4  59,012 

Times-Star-e .  1,434,793  1,650.710 


Grand  Total .  4,424,360  4,492,511 

DALLAS,  TE^S 

News-m . 

tNews-S . 

Times-Herald-e. . . 

Times-Herald-S . . . 


Grand  Total .  3.749,001  3,574,053 

I  Includes  PARADE,  24,601  lines. 

DES  MOINES,  IOWA 

Register-m .  521,524  631,466 

Tribune-e .  812,885  925,2.38 

tRegUter-S .  535,160  500,094 


Grand  Total .  1,869,569  2,0.56,798 

t  Includes  THIS  WEEK,  37,269  lines. 

DETROIT,  MICH. 

Free  PYess-in .  1,212,884  1,372,804 

SFreePress-S .  421,120  481,434 

News-e .  1,961,746  2,237,659 

tNews-S .  940,362  837,910 

Tiines-e .  1,195,220  1,417,249 

•Times-S .  458,900  447,457 


Grand  Total .  6,190.232  6,794,513 

♦  Includes  AMERIC.AN  WEEKLY, 
31,083  lines  and  COMIC  WEEKLY. 
31,451  lines. 

t  Includes  THIS  WEEK,  37,269  lines, 
i  Includes  PARADE,  24,601  lines. 

DULUTH,  MINN. 

Herald-e .  828,808  815,806 

News-Tribune-m .  . .  584,470  567,597 

News- Tribune-S. . . .  457,362  448,363 


Grand  Total .  1,870,640  1,831,766 

EL  PASO,  TEXAS 

Times-m .  1,034,604  1,077,551 

STimes-S .  499,473  449,106 

Herald-Post-e .  1,159,438  1,1.36,414 


Grand  Total .  2,693,515  2,663,071 

i  Includes  P.ARADE,  24,601  lines. 

ERIE  PA. 

Dispatch-Herald-e. .  ’  669,230  842,403 

{Dispatch-Herald-S.  394,372  417,537 

liraes-e .  1,172,744  1.233.943 

Times-S .  297,541  268.687 


Grand  Total .  2,533,887  2,762,570 

i  Includes  PARADE,  24,601  lines. 
EVANSVILLE,  IND. 

Courier-m .  1,2.58,893  1,280,172 

Press-e .  1,276,965  1,230,241 

Courier  8t  Press-S...  502,755  531,551 


Grand  Total .  3,038,613  3,041,964 

FORT  WAYNE,  IND. 

Journal  Gazette-m. .  922,006  922,886 

{Journal  Gazette-S .  527,814  522,468 

News  Sentinel-e _  1,485,427  1,498,766 


Grand  Total .  2,935,247  2,944,120 

{  Includes  PAR.ADE,  24,W1  lines. 
FORT  WORTH,  TEXAS 
Star-Telegran-m.  ..  741,299  774,287 

Star- I'elegram-e _  1,441,352  1,447,1.32 

Star-Telegram-S. . . .  642,682  548,026 

Pres.s-e .  834,135  850,304 


Grand  Total .  5.320.309  .5.621 ,970 

♦  Incitides  .AMERICAN  WEEKLY’, 
31,083  lines. 

t  Includes  THIS  WEEK.  37,269  lines. 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO 

Plain  Dealer-m .  1 ,641 ,383  1  ,.59‘’,822 

♦tPlain  Dealer-S.  . .  1,339.726  1,324,344 

News-e .  799,827  921,713 

Press-e .  2,060,204  2.244,815 


Grand  Total .  3,659,468  3,619,749 

FRESNO,  CALIF. 

Bee-e .  1.24.3..347  1,240,141 

Pee-S .  473,614  420,357 

Grand  Total .  1,7 '6,961  1,660.498 

GARY,  IND. 

Post-Tribune-e .  1.564,185  1,544,288 

GLENS  FALLS,  N.  Y. 
Post-Star  (see  Note).  664,647  686,597 

Notr:  Post-Star  (m)  sold  in  combina¬ 
tion  with  Times  (e).  Linage  of  one  edition, 
Post-Star  (m)  only,  is  given. 

GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICH. 

Pres.s-e .  1,810,483  . 

Herald-m .  590.922  . 

Herald-S .  646,942  . 


1,7.33.975 

914,631 

748,205 

.336,820 

668,164 

90,716 


1,883,281  2,146,489 
706,.547  694,006 

2,129,371  2,428,080 
748,489  750,004 


Grand  Total . 


5,387,688  6.018,579 


Grand  ToUl .  3,048,347  . 

HARRISBURG,  PA. 

Patriot-m .  1,204,742  1,241,912 

{Patriot-News-S. . . .  280,509  213,983 

Grand  Total .  1,485,251  1,455,895 

Notb:  News  (e)  carries  same  amoimt  of 
advertising  as  Patriot  (m). 

{  Includes  PARADE,  24,601  lines. 
HARTFORD,  CONN. 

Courant-m .  737,417  680.287 

{Courant-S .  689,353  647,466 

Times-e .  1,663,439  1,725.548 

Grand  ToUl .  3,090,209  3,053,299 

{  Includes  PAR.ADE,  24,W1  lines. 


t  Includes  THIS  WEEK,  37,269  lines. 
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(  HOUSTON,  TEXAS 

!  1951  1950 

(  ChTonicle-e .  2,182,805  2,362,662 

'  Chronicle-S .  1,059,930  1,027,461 

Po5t.m .  1,544,679  1,671,362 

IPost-S .  711,845  679,790 

ftisM . 892,940  976,877 

Grand  Total .  6,392,199  6,718,152 

!  {  Includes  PARADE,  24,601  lines. 

INDIANAPOLIS.  IND. 

Newve .  1,677,531  1,657,278 

Star-m .  1,745.005  1,873,897 

tstar-S .  970,644  883,448 

Times-e .  1,225,639  1,325,056 

§Times-S .  629,171  473,898 

Gnmd  Total .  6,247,990  6,213,577 

,  t  Includes  THIS  WEEK,  37,269  lines. 

I  {  Includes  PARADE,  24,601  lines. 

I  JACKSONVILLE,  FLA. 

I  Times  TJnion-m ... .  1,422,995  1,250,066 

ITimes  Union-S. . . .  554,247  444,690 

Joumal-e .  996,290  965.304 

Grand  Total .  2,973,532  2,660.060 

I  Includes  PARADE,  24,601  lines. 

1  JFRSEY  CITY,  N.  J. 

Jersey  Joumal-e 

South  End .  840,985  795,782 

North  End .  876,478  . 

JOHNSTOWN,  PA. 

Tribune  (see  Note) .  1,143,981  1,198,878 

Notk:  Tribune  (e)  sold  in  combina- 

!  tion  with  Democrat  (m).  Linage  of  one 
edition.  Tribune  (e)  only,  is  given. 
KANSAS  CITY.  MISSOURI 

Star-e .  1,464,486  1,534,427 

Star-S .  1,010,079  895,897 

,  Times-m .  1,438.272  1,412,8.37 


Grand  ToUl .  3,912,837  3,843,161 

KNOXVILLE,  TENN. 

Joumal-m .  616,988  660,116 

Joumal-S .  270,751  295,112 

News-Sentinel-e....  766,813  -  818,967 
News-Sentinel-S. . . .  325,402  303,862 

Grand  ToUl .  1,979,954  2,078,057 

I  LITTLE  ROCK,  ARK. 

I  .Arkansas  Guette-n^  1,027,539 


lArkansas  Gazette-S  369,455 
Arkansas  Demo- 

crat-e .  968,231 

.Arkansas  Demo- 
crat-S .  296..334 


Grand  Total .  2,661,559  . 

I  Includes  PARADE.  24,601  Unes. 
LONG  BEACH,  CALIF. 

Independent-m .  860,431  808,840 

Independent-S .  260,872  226,664 

Press-Telegram-e...  989,007  999,351 

|Press-Telegram-S..  364.255  370,560 


MILWAUKFF.  WIS. 

19S1  1950 

Sentinel-m .  906,592  961,736 

♦Sentinel-S .  411,699  502,205 

Jouraal-e .  2,830,800  2,440,163 

tJoumal-S .  1.317.033  1,077.084 

Grand  Total .  5,466,124  4,981.188 

•Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY, 

31,083  lines  and  COMIC  WEEKLY. 

31,451  lines. 

t  Includes  THIS  WEEK,  37 .269 Unes. 

MINNEAPOLIS.  MINN. 

Tribune-m .  1,128,626  1.098,799 

Star-e .  1,952,539  2.029.265 

tTribune-S .  890,614  743,944 

Grand  ToUl .  3.971,779  3,872,008 

flncludes  THIS  WEEK,  37,269  lines. 
MODESTO,  CALIF. 

Bee-e .  827.111  866,977 

MONTREAL,  CANADA 

Star-e .  1,773,385  2,052,667 

Standard-S .  178,225 

Gazette-m .  9.38,467  917.7.53 

LaPresse-e .  1,574,863  2,222,225 

LaPatrie-e .  185,973  237,230 

La  Patrie-S .  233,483  250,706 

Herald-e .  303,226  325,184 


Grand  Total .  5,009,397  6,183,990 

MUNCIE,  IND. 

Press-e .  843,007  816,665 

Star-m .  835,801  822,491 

Star-S .  283,239  259,077 


Grand  Total .  1.962.047  1,898,233 

NASHVILLE,  TFNN. 

Banner-e .  1,357,297  1,474,318 

Tennessean-m .  1,3.56,61.5  1,. 521, 704 

Tennessean-S .  670,347  617,488 


Grand  ToUl .  2,474,565  2,405,415 

i  Includes  PARADE,  24.601  Unes. 

LONG  ISLAND,  N.  Y. 
Newsday-Suffolk-e . .  1,040,792  915,812 

Newsday-Nassau-e..  1,514,428  1,423,330 

Grand  ToUl .  2..555,220  2,339,142 

LOS  ANGELES,  CALIF. 

Examiner-m .  1,400.998  1,481,271 

•Exaininer-S .  892,020  887,347 

Times-m .  2,-27.3,663  2,312,221 

TTimes-S .  1,216,897  1,059,359 

Herald-Express-e...  1,096.276  1,263,732 

N’ews-d .  7.3.3,843  1,015.398 

Mirror-e .  815,128  687,538 

Grand  Total .  8,428,825  8,706.866 

•  Includes  .kMERIC.\N  WEEKLY, 
32,814  lines  and  COMIC  WEEKLY, 

31,451  Unes. 

t  .'t  Includes  THIS  WEEK.  36,906  Unes. 

^  LOUISVILLE,  KY. 

Courier  Joumal-in. .  1,347,724  1.511,963 
Courier  Jouraal-S...  864,881  809,402 

Times-e .  1,485,951  1,576,214 

Grand  Total .  3,698.556  3,897,579 

MEMPHIS,  TENN. 

^mmerc’l  Appeal-m  1,868.071  1.862,080 
TCoinmerc'l  .\ppeaI-S  801.574  727,889 

Press-Sdmitar-e _  1,017,182  1.097.022 

(Grand  Total .  3,686,827  3,686,991 

t  Includes  THIS  WEEK.  37.269  lines. 
MERIDEN,  CONN. 

Record- Journal  (see 

.  691,239  683,367 

(ni)  and  Journal  (e) 
sold  in  combination  only.  Linage  of  one 
edition  Record  :(m)  only,  is  given. 

,,  .  ,  MIAMI,  FLA. 

'.‘j*?.- .  2.543,471  2,536,815 

Herald-S .  979,662  857,869 

.  1,207,399  1,202.579 

T.News-S .  470,129  459,588 

Grand  ToUl .  5,200,661  5.056,851 

11  AMERICAN  WEEKLY. 

01,083  imes, 

t  Includes  THIS  WEEK.  37,269  Unes. 


Grand  Total .  3,384,259  3,613,510 

NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 
Joumal-Courier-m . .  391,819  ,  424,989 

Register-e .  1..36.5,402  1..392.203 

Register-S .  52.3,214  519,399 

Grand  ToUl .  2,280,435  2,336,591 

NEW  ORLEANS.  LA. 
Times-Picayune-m. .  2,160,162  2,260,017 

tTimes-Picaynne  & 

States-S .  887,469  904,204 

Item-e .  1,131,398  1,277,562 

*Item-S .  270,673  323,284 

States-e .  1,105,746  1,109,195 

Grand  ToUl .  5,555,448  5,874,262 

•  Includes  AMERICAN  W'EEKLY. 
31,083  Unes. 

t  Includes  THIS  WEEK,  37,269  Unes. 

NEW  YORK.  N.  Y. 

Times-m .  1,763,159  1,829,485 

Times-S .  1.804,435  1,640,798 

Herald-Tribune-m..  I.a30.241  1,121,211 
tHerald-Tribune-S..  1,063,081  1,042,909 

4News-ra .  1,916,852  2,105,388 

#News-S .  1,110,721  1.0'20.654 

Mirror-m .  722,084  793.0.56 

Mirror-S .  377.121  310,123 

Joumal-American-e.  948,915  1,028,595 
•Joumal-.\merican-S  411,162  4.37,199 

Post-e .  92.3,159  994,462 

Post-S .  117,802  145,744 

World-Telegram  & 

Siin-e .  1,138,909  1,329.344 

Eagle-e .  663,801  6.57,348 

Eagle-S .  298,244  275,219 


Grand  ToUl .  14.289.688  14,731, .5.35 

*  Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY. 
31,083  Unes  and  COMIC  WEEKLY. 
31.451  Unes. 

t  Includes  THIS  W'EEK,  37,269  Unes. 

4  Includes  SPLIT-RHN.  .383,502  Unes 
in  (m)  and  197,805  Unes  in  (S). 

NIAGARA  FALLS,  N.  Y. 

Gazette-e .  1.224.298  1,220,757 

NORFOLK.  VA. 

Ledger-Disnatch-e. .  1.221,1.32  . 

Virginian-Pilot-m . . .  1,564,119  . 

5 Virginian-Pilot -S .  .  785,820  . 


Grand  Total .  3,571,071  . 

{  Includes  PARADE.  24,601  Unes. 
OAKLAND,  CALIF. 

Tribune-e .  1,641,838  1,794,912 

{Tribune-S .  839,630  568,252 


Grand  Total .  2,281,468  2,363,164 

{  Includes  PARADE.  35,878  lines. 

OKLAHOMA  CITY.  OKLA.  “ 

Oiclahoman-m .  946,742  1,004,566 

Oklahoman-S .  458,106  439,561 

Times-e .  965,087  1,024,211 


Grand  ToUl .  2,369,935  2,468,338 

OMAHA,  NEB. 
World-Herald  (see 

Note) .  1,190,821  1,226,920 

World-Herald-S _  666,357  632.423 


Grand  Tout .  1,857,178  1,859,343 

Notb:  World-Herald  sold  in  combina¬ 
tion  (m)  and  (e).  Linage  of  one  edition 
(el  only,  is  given. 


PASADENA.  CALIF. 

SUr-News-e .  803,813  817,735 

Star-News-S .  378,587  343,460 

Grand  Total .  1,182,400  1,161,195 

PAWTUCKET.  R.  I. 

Times-e .  1.047,353  1,192,141 

,  PEORIA.  ILL. 

Joumal-e .  1,210,991  1,245,852 

iJouraal-Star-S -  584,779  612,671 

Star-m  (see  Note) . 

Grand  Total. -  1.795,770  1,858,523 

Notb:  Peoria  Star  (m)  linage  is  same  as 
Journal  (e)  Unage. 

S  Includes  PARADE.  24,601  lines. 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Bulletin-e.  .  1,943,701  2,071,817 

•tBuIletm-S .  496,9.38  498,759 

Inquirer-m .  1,959.786  1,991,147 

Inquirer-S .  1,273.091  1.219,279 

News-e .  499.998  480,620 

Grand  ToUl .  6,173,514  6,261,622 

*  Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY. 
31,083  lines. 

t  Includes  THIS  WEEK,  37,269  Unes. 
PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

Post-Cazette-ra -  1,027,518  1,036.870 

.  1,545,362  1.660,324 

.  702,235  646,084 

1,001,343  l.lft3,397 
*Sun-Telegraph-S...  615,726  571,107 

G^d  Total .  4.892,184  5,017,782 

*  Includes  .AMERICAN  W'EEKLY, 
31,083  Unes  and  COMIC  WEEKLY, 

31,451  lines. 

t  Includes  THIS  WEEK.  37,269  Unes. 

PORTLAND.  ORE. 

Oregonian-m .  1,2,32,282  1,341,896 

•Oregonian-S .  610,745  5.38,291 

Jouraal-e .  1.160,315  1,280,437 

tJournal-S .  426,858  434.056 

Grand  Total .  3,4.30,200  3,594,680 

*  Includes  .AMERICAN  WEEKLY, 
32»314  lines. 

t  Includes  THIS  WEEK.  36,906  lines. 
POUGHKEEPSIE,  N.  Y. 

New  Yorker-e .  764,393  753,612 

NewYorker-S .  258.791  261,729 

Grand  Total .  1,023,184  1,015,341 

PROVIDENCE.  R.  I. 

Bulletin-e .  1,600,502  1.762.361 

Joumal-m .  599,718  639,690 

tJouraal-S .  611,130  627,466 

Grand  Total .  2,811, .3.50  3.029,517 

+  Includes  THIS  WEEK.  37,269  Unes. 
QUINCY,  MASS. 

Patriot  Ledger-e -  692,047  687,210 

READING.  PA. 

Eagle  (see  Note) ..  .  1,118,467  1,171.540 
Bagle-S .  329.727  .337,117 

Grand  Total .  1,448,194  1,508.657 

Nojb:  Eagle  (e)  and  Times  (m)  sold  in 
rombination.  Linage  of  one  e<lition. 
Eagle  (e)  only,  is  given. 

.1  RICHMOND.  VA. 

NewsLeader-e .  1,451,4.58  1,475.939 

Times  Dispatch-m . .  1,068,389  1,169,097 

Times  Dispatch-.S. . .  785,269  713,738 

Grand  Total .  3,30.5,116  3,3.58,774 

ROANOKE,  VA. 

Times-m  .  738,915  795  283 

Times-.S .  .339.271  .34L.306 

World-News-e .  745..521  760,790 

iGrand  Total .  1,82.3.707  1.897,379 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

Democrat  Sc  •  - 

^•|ChronicIe-ra .  1,391.861  1.49.3,597 

1  Democrat  &  I 

Chronicle-S .  710,976  .59.5.426 

Tiines-Union-e .  1..580,154  1,542,269 

Grand  ToUl .  3,662,991  3,631.292 

t  Includes  THIS  WEEK.  37,269  lines. 
ROCKFORD,  ILL. 

Register-Republic-e.  1,378..5.30  1,369.998 

Star-m .  876,167  9.53,977 

Star-S .  569,959  516,380 

Grand  Total .  2,824,6.56  2,840,355 

SACRAMENTO,  CALIF. 

Bee-e .  1,604,077  1,736,144 

Union-m .  452,290  515,467 

Union-S .  278,098  213,796 

Grand  ToUl .  2.334,465  2,465,407 

ST.  LOUIS.  MO. 

Globe-Democrat-m .  1,063,864  9.58,042 

tGlobe-Deraocrat-S.  567,311  555,208 

Post-Dispatch-e _  1,870,314  1,675,855 

{Post-Dispatch-S...  1,016,341  1,009,676 
Star-Times-e .  1,163,892 

Grand  ToUl .  4,517.830  5,362,673 

t  Includes  THIS  WEEK,  37,269  Unes. 

I  Includes  PARADE,  24,267  Unes. 


ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 

1»S1  1950 

Pioneer  Press-m _  1,055,030  1,120,558 

•Pioneer  Press-S. ...  81 1 ,339  770,363 

Dispatch-e .  1,505,092  1,498.165 

Grand  Total .  3,371,461  3,389.086 

•  Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY. 
31,083  Unes. 

ST.  PETERSBURG,  FLA. 

Independent-e .  796,3.31  . 

Times-m .  1,438,598  . 

Times-S .  592,767  . 


Grand  Total .  2,827,696  . 

SAN  ANTONIO.  TEXAS 

•♦Express-ra .  1,213,745  1,228,744 

Express-S .  765,987  674.290 

•••News-e . .  1,543,713  1.609.382 

Light-e .  1,359,413  1.266.630 

♦Light-S .  581,479  600,345 

Grand  Total .  5,464,337  5.379.391 

All  Valley  Advertising  Included: 

(**)  EXPRESS-mThis  year  . 

Last  Year  143,504 

(••*)  NEWS-e  —This  Year . 

Last  Year  134,656 

•  Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY* 
31,083  Unes  and  COMIC  WEEKLY, 

31,451  Unes. 

SAN  DIEGO,  CALIF. 

Union-m .  1,174,684  1,197,048 

5Union-S .  555,226  532.635 

Tribune-Sun-e .  1,501,124  1,507,095 

Grand  ToUl .  3.231.034  3,236,778 

S  Includes  PARADE,  24,^1  Unes. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAUF. 

Chronicle-m .  989,421  890,651 

tChronicle-S .  556,662  510,922 

Examiner-m .  1,417,214  1,374,865 

•Examiner-S .  691,220  638,377 

Call-Bulletin-e .  690,090  825,963 

News-e .  828,166  823,779 

Grand  ToUl .  6,172,773  6,064.557 

•  Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY, 
32,814  Unes  and  COMIC  WEEKLY, 

31,451  lines. 

t  Includes  THIS  WEEK,  36,906  Unes. 

SCHENECTADY,  N.  Y. 

Gazette-m . 1,062,268  1,145,118 

L^nion-Star-e .  992,347  997,353 

Grand  ToUl .  2.054.616  2,142,471 

SCRANTON,  PA. 

Tribune-m .  709,128  745,669 

4Scrantooian-S .  470,072  430,391 

Times-e .  1,277,338  1,260,274 


Grand  Total .  2.4.56.5.38  2.426,334 

i  Includes  P.\RADE.  24.601  Unes.  ^ 

SEATTLE,  WASH. 

Post-Intelligencer-m  9.53,739  1,010,618 
•Post-lntelligencer-S  434,274  446,053 

Times-e .  1,512.058  1,532,507 

Times-S .  577,565  526,653 

Grand  Total .  3,477,636  3,514,831 

•Includes  AMERIC.\N  WEEKLY, 
32,314  lines  and  COMIC  WEEKLY. 

31,451  Unes. 

SIOUX  CITY,  IOWA 

Jouraal-Tribune-e  821,189  867,284 

Jouraal-S .  304,589  31.5,260 


C.ranil  ToUl . 


1.12.5,778  1,182,544 


SOUTH  BEND,  IND. 

Tribune-e .  1,346,825  1,337,786 

Tribune-S .  558,536  531,773 

Grand  Total .  1.9a5,361  1,869,559 

SPOKANE,  WASH. 

Spokesman- 

Review-m .  637,914  696,839 

tSpokesman- 

Review-S .  544,751  581,329 

Chronicle-e .  972,812  1,004,545 

C,rand  Total .  2,155,477  2,282,713 

t  Includes  THIS  WEEK,  36,906  Unes. 

STOCKTON,  CALIF. 

Record-e .  1,383,143  1,385,155 

SYRACUSE.  N.  Y. 

Herald-Journal-e .  . .  1,771,798  1,890,283 

•|Herald-American-S  650,213  599,828 

Post-SUndard-m . . .  883,239  926,541 

Post-Standard-S. . . .  461,378  393,717 

Grand  Total .  3,766,628  3,810,369 

•  Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY. 
31,083  lines  and  COMIC  WEEKLY, 

31,451  lines. 

{  Includes  PARADE,  24,601  Unes. 
TACOMA.  WASH. 

News-Tribune-e....  1,236,217  1,244,129 
News-Tribune-S. . . .  442,708  389,856 

Grand  Total .  1,678,925  1,633,985 

{Continued  on  page  60) 
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December  Linage 
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TOLEDO,  OHIO 

IS!!!  1950 

Times-m .  1.C57.405  1,263.456 

Blade-e .  1.604,809  1,760,375 

Blade-S .  942,851  839,416 


Figures  Supplied 
By  Publishers 

ABERDEEN,  S.  D. 

1951 

Ameriran-News-e. . .  310.660 

American-New3-S. . .  215,278 


Grand  Total .  3,605,065  3,863,247 

TORONTO,  CANADA 

858,095  990,154 

1,495,283  1,625,899 
1,860,289  2,075,682 
85,279  89,293 


Globe  &  Mail-m. . . 
T  elenram-e 

Star-e . 

Star-w .... 


Grand  Total .  4,298,946  4,781,028 

TRENTON,  N.  J. 

Evening  Times-e  .  .  1,266,665  1,281,668 

Times  Advertiser-S.  269,672  236,418 

Trentonian-m .  666,480  562,847 


1950 

372,610 

191,086 


Grand  Total .  525,938  563,696 

BATTLE  CREFIf .  MICH. 
Etionirer  and  News-e  886,910  937,681 

Enquirer  and  News-S  301,0.59  281,127 

Grand  Total .  1.187,970  1,218,808 

BIRMINGHAM.  ALA. 

Kews-e  .  1,744.062  1,828.330 

.  888.576  883,288 

Post-Herald-m .  1,145,689  1,118,978 


SAN  ANGELO 
1951 

Standard-m .  804,720 

Evening  Standard-e.  768,530 
Standard-Times-S.  .  373,150 


Grand  Total . 


1950 

775,510 

785,540 

413,048 


1,946,406  1,974,098 


From  Advertising 
Linage  Service 


Lee  A  White 
Retires  from 
Detroit  News 


Chronicle-tn . 
Chronicle-S. 
Herald-e.  .  . 


AUGUSTA,  GA. 

791,118 
280,416 
796,106 


Grand  Total .  2,202,817  2,080,933 

TROY,  N.  Y  . 

Rerord  (see  Note) .  .  1,129,542  1,157,217 

Note:  Troy  ReconI  (ni)  and  Times- 
Record  (e)  sold  in  comLination.  Linage 
of  one  edition  (m)  only,  is  given. 

TULSA,  OKLA. 

Tri!-ime-e .  1,635,116  1,541,455 

Wdi  Id  m .  1 ,599 ,557  1 ,388,490 

World-S .  627,791  643,973 


"Grand  Total .  3,778.327  3.8.30,596 

CANTON,  OHIO 

Peno«itnrv-e .  1,587.006  I, .534. .596 

Repositorv-S .  629,062  .596,666 

Grand  3'n»a1 .  o  2,131,262 

DAVENPORT.  lO'WA 

T!.,,es-p .  1,141,010  1,0668.32 

.  828.0^  800,478 

Pemocrat-S .  364,280  422,884 


Grand  Total .  1 ,867 ,640 

BLUEFIELD,  W.  VA. 

Telegraph-m .  444.860 

Telegraph-S .  211.207 


Detroit  —  Nearly  40  years  of 
association  with  the  Detroit  News, 
710,468  during  which  he  became  one  of 
203,m  Michigan’s  best  known  newspaper- 
’  men,  ended  Jan.  15  with  the  re- 

1,644,265  tirement  of  Lee  A  White.  He 
is  65  years  old. 

Since  1936  he  had  been  di¬ 
rector  of  public  relations  and 


502,685 

246,279 


Grand  Total .  656,067  748,964 

Note:  Telegraph  (m)  sold  in  combina-  chief  librarian  for  the  newspaper, 
tion  with  Sunset  News  (eV  where  he  Started  as  a  reporter  in 

1911.  Except  for  three  years 


CHARLESTON,  W.  VA. 

Gazette-ra .  1,098,308  1.15.5,773 

SiX'f  i.KI  Worjd  war  I  when  he 

Mail-S .  .  .  - eh-  II-.,,-. 


Grand  Total .  3,862,464  3,573,918 

UNION  CITY,  N.  J. 

Hudson  Dispatch-m  731,889  747,608 

UTICA,  N.  Y. 

Observer  Dispatch-e  849,211  849,741 

Observer  Dispatch-S  341,182  294,365 

Press-m .  1.083,203  1,037,733 


Grand  Total .  2,273,596  2,181,839 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 
Times-Herald.d ....  1.507.29.3  1,730.922 

♦Times-Herald-S  .  . .  570,415  497,798 

Newsn; .  1,099,599  1,077,045 

Post-m .  1,559,918  1,631,030 

§Post-S .  656,316  607.727 

Star-e .  2,583,147  2,604.544 

tStar-S .  1,073,714  912.590 

Grand  Total .  9,050,402  9.061,656 

*  Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY, 
31.083  lines  and  COMIC  WEEKLY, 
31,451  lines. 

t  Includes  THIS  WEEK,  37,269  lines. 

{  Includes  PARADE,  24,601  lines. 
WATLRBURV.  CONN. 

Repullican-m .  819,029  915,618 

Repul  lican-S .  381,219  414.253 

American-e .  1,121,907  1,203,740 


Grand  Toful .  ?  141,740  2,490,194 

CRWFn  BAV,  WIS. 
Press-Gazett»-e  l.oniinRfi  1,224,692 

MvaiwMis.  MASS. 

Ca-'i  Cod  Rtandarrl 

Times-e .  351.680 

LAFAYETT".  LA. 

.Advertiser-e .  679.518 

MADISON,  «TS. 
ra-»i*at  T, ...  7M.107 

Vic.  ctflie  TmTunl-m  811.012 

Wis.  State  Toumal-R  361,285 


345,9.54 

688,002 

761  R82 
780  642 
417..592 


Grand  Total . 

2,788,691 

2,904,891 

COLUMBIA.  S.  C. 

State-m . 

868,8.36 

877,668 

State-S . 

510,017 

4.56,486 

Record-e . 

736,279 

845,481 

Grand  Total . 

2,11.5,132 

2,179,635 

EUGENE,  ORE. 

Register-Guard-e. . 

924,204 

933,842 

Register-Guard-S. . 

303,660 

265,980 

Grand 'fotal .  1.038,504  1,971,116 

MakjitOWOT'.  V.’IS. 
TTerald-O'i'-e-i  .  . .  7R8,16,5  772,912 

AaONTGOMEP''-,  A|.A. 
/I,t„-r*lcer-m  ...  RTo.toi  977.354 

jo..rT.a1-e  .  RTSOOr  931800 

Advertiser-S .  301.154  368.648 

Grand  I'<'«a1 .  11440/14  2,278.892 

B'-DFORt'.  54VSS. 

pia-dar'l-'il-’ns-P.  .  801,0^4  046,190 

5Standard-TiTres-S  239,061  217,896 


309,041  323’,5ob  taught  journalism  at  the  Univer- 

-  -  sity  of  Washington,  he  had  been 

with  the  Detroit  News  since  his 
college  days. 

Beginning  in  March,  he  will 
conduct  a  survey  of  the  services 
which  the  Cranbrook  Foundation 
may  render  three  schools,  a 
church,  an  art  academy  and  a 

Grand  Total .  1,227,864  1,199,822  s^ienTO  institute  which  Were  cre- 

FOND  DU  LAC,  WIS.  ated  by  the  late  George  G.  Booth, 

once  ^itor  of  the  Detroit  News 
and  president  of  Michigan’s  Booth 
945,700  Newspapers. 

400.200  The  Cranbrook  cultural  center 
is  only  a  few  miles  from  Mr. 
White’s  home  and  he  has  been  ac¬ 
tive  in  its  affairs  since  its  estab¬ 
lishment. 

Taught  for  a  While 
He  resigned  from  the  News  in 


Commonwealth- 

Reporter-e .  695,715 

HAMMOND,  IND. 

Times-e .  1,018,498 

Time.s-S .  .38.5,361 


Grand  Total .  1,40.3.8,59  1,345.900 

HAVERHILL,  MASS 

Gazette-e .  5.36,5.39 

JACKSON,  MISS, 


556,315 


Clarion-Le<lger-m. . 
Clarion-Ledger-S . 
Daily  News-e. . . . 
Daily  News-S. . . . 


796,342 

268,551 

781,9.57 

326,840 


772.847 

339,883 

815,208 

362,869 


Ora-d  •'•olal .  1,131  oi.i;  1,164,086 

5  Includes  f  *  w  4  T'i?  04  375  lines. 

OIL  CITY. 

p-„4r'--m .  648, S18  651,340 

Blizzard-e .  6.53,878  640.604 


Grand  Total .  2,322,155  2,533.611 

WFSTCHFSTI  R  COUNTY 
MA-CY  CROUP.  N.  Y. 
Mamaroneck  Times-e  358,469  387,840 

Mt.  Vernon  A  rgus-e  676,588  792,791 

New  Rochelle 

Standard-Star-e.  .  766,089  883,129 

Ossining  Citizen- 

Revister-e .  400,212  43.3,267 

Peekskill  Star-e.  .  . .  417,604  425,513 

Port  Chester  Item-e.  710,1.32  7.32,916 

Tarrytown  News-e..  4.30,875  467.175 

Yonkers  Herald 

.Statesman-e .  634,473  719,787 

White  Plains  Re¬ 
porter  Dispatch-e.  87.3,613  .  984,808 

Grand  Total .  5,268,055  5,827,226 

WICHITA,  KANSAS 

Beacon-e .  1,402,033  1,289,222 

Beacon-S .  605,831  489,592 

Eagle-m .  1,309,865  1,069,720 

Eagle-e .  899,6.37  841,504 

5Eagle-S .  449,461  390,562 


Grand  Total _  1.3ni.4i6  1,292,944 

PASSAIC.  t. 

Perp''’-''''>n"'-»  1  nni_n«i  1  069,191 

POCK  ISLAND-A^t^?  inf.  h  i.. 

Di'uatrh-e .  1,001.004  1.133,171 

Arciis-e .  949.183  1,011,088 


Grand  Total .  2,173,690  2,290,807  1  914  to  go  to  Seattle  as  assistant 

1  046  046  professor  of  journalism.  He  was 

Post-Joumal-e .  1,077.547  1,046,945  T  •  ^  au  j  i*y 

LAWRENCE,  MASS.  head  of  the  department  in  1916-17 

Tribune-e .  899.919  978..565  and  subsequently  taught  rhetoric 

Note  Tribnne  (e)  sold  in  combina-  journalism  at  the  University 

of  Michigan.  He  returned  to  the 
162 1.36  '''  1917,  and  became  a  lec- 

190,047  turer  on  journalism  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Detroit  and  at  Wayne 


tion  with  Eagle  (ml 

LOWELL,  MASS. 

Sun-e .  663,419 

Sun-S .  317,9.33 

Telegram-S .  190,415 


Grand  Tofrtl .  .  .  . 

.  1.041,177 

2,14.5,360 

SALISBURY.  N.  r. 

. 

590  O0*> 

-19?  ??« 

Post-S . 

245.?94 

300,692 

to<^ 

784,028 

SAN  JOSF,  GM  IF. 

>T#»rnirv-ni . . 

1  i?n  179 

1,lfii,448 

. 

1  oP9  470 

1 

’^Terc!»ry-^'’cws-S . 

461,1.54 

471,968 

Grand  Totnt .  ,  . 

O  J^RO  902 

1,874,760 

SUPERIOR.  'VIP. 

Telerram-e . 

.599,.5.50 

600,698 

TEXAS  OUALITv  nz-ivfpaPERS,  INC. 

ABILFNF 


Grand  Total .  4,666,827  4,080,600 

i  Includes  PARADE,  24,601  lines. 
WORCESTER,  MASS. 

Telegram-S .  ,523,172  .509,619 

Telegram-m .  844,404  1.013,740 

Gazette  &  Post-e ...  1 .027,938  1 ,523,359 


Grand  Total .  2,395,514  2,692,884 

YOUNGSTOWN,  OHIO 
Vindicator 

Telegram-e .  1,310,0.56  1,.384.154 

{Vindicator 

Telegram-S .  687,326  764,508 


Grand  Total .  1,997,382  2,148,662 

i  Includes  PARADE.  24,601  lines. 

■ 

6c  and  35c 

The  Eau  Claire  (Wis.)  Press 
Co.,  publisher  of  the  morning 
Leader  and  the  evening  Telegram, 
has  announced  an  increase  in 
price,  raising  street  sale  from  5c  to 
6c  and  wecWy  home  delivery  from 
30c  to  35c. 


p  #»T>ort^r-^Vw«-TTi . . , 

501  509 

07?.R‘>0 

PeF»<'rt^r-^^t*3vc-^ .  .  . 

5«7.7?6 

5?^  0?2 

Peporter-Nrew«:-S.  .  . 

322.014 

375,102 

Grand  Total . 

1  701 .449 

1 ,682,9,54 

BIG  spring. 

T^^ralrl-e . 

49‘>  0?0 

?'y.5  9?9 

Herald-S . 

211,022 

274,274 

Grand  Toi^l . 

50?  .052 

630,112 

CORPUS  CHRIETI 

Caller-m . . 

1,150.572 

1,301,186 

. 

1,074  1?5 

l,ii?,144 

Ca1ler-Times-S . 

384,5.52 

.361  ..508 

Grand  Total . 

?,oi8,.360 

2,884,938 

DENISON 

Pprald-e . 

.377.482 

323..5.54 

TTerald-S . 

175,8.54 

210,834 

Grand  Total . 

.5.53,336 

5.34,388 

MARSHA  I  L 

Kew^  Mes«cnfrer-e. . 

389„5.36 

331,366 

News  Messenger-S. . 

212,380 

261,324 

Grand  Total . 

601,916 

592,690 

PARIS 

Kews-e . 

291,004 

314,244 

News-S . 

178,206 

142,800 

Grand  Total . 

469,210 

457,044 

1  tem-e . 

626,123 

613..599 

Telepram-News-e. . . 

439,624 

449,419 

Telegrara-News-S. . . 

172,128 

179,580 

Grand  Total . 

1,237,875 

1,242,598 

PASADENA,  CAL. 

Independent-m . 

715,.58,5 

791,9.58 

Independent-S . 

294,826 

293,463 

Grand  Total . 

1,010,411 

1,085,421 

PATERSON,  N.  J. 

Call-m . 

1.1.53,465 

1,167,357 

News-e . 

1,286,042 

l,318..5a3 

Grand  Total . 

2,4.39,, 507 

2,485,940 

SALEM 

.  ORE. 

Capital  Joumal-e. . . 

670,081  Not  Avail. 

Oregon-Statesman-ra 

547,381  Not  Avail. 

Oregon-Statesman-S 

160,732  Not  Avail. 

Grand  Total . 

1 .378.194  Not  Avail. 

SHREVEPORT,  LA. 

Joumal-e . 

1,030,6.53 

1,082.142 

Times-m . 

978,918 

1,068,80:1 

Times-S . 

498,491 

421,753 

Grand  Total . 

2, .508,062 

2,572,698 

WILKES-BARRE,  PA.  „  , 

Record-m .  939,819  905,144  EditOF  43  YeafS 

Times-I,eader-e _  1,310,223  1,266.215  -xw  a 

Independent-S .  433,464  364,595 

Grand  Total . 


Grand  Tota^^^.^^  Lm767  1,233,850  University.  Wayne  awarded  him 


An  early  member  of  Sigma 
Delta  Chi,  he  was  its  national  his- 


tional  president  in  1921-22.  He 
was  editor  of  the  Quill  for  five 
years  and  has  been  associate  edi¬ 
tor  since  1920. 

His  wife  is  the  former  Hazel 
Benjamin  Reavis,  onetime  AP 
feature  writer  and  foreign  coire- 
spondent.  His  son,  Stoddard,  is  a 
Detroit  News  rewrite  man.  and 
his  daughter,  Elizabeth,  edits  re- 


2.683,.506  2,5.35,954 


Denver  Guild  Scale 


Dies  in  Bristol 

Bristol,  Va.-Tenn.  —  Herschel 
Dove,  who  rose  from  an  appren¬ 
tice  printer  to  dean  of  American 
editorial  writers,  died  here  Jan. 


Denver — Retroactive  to  Dec.  1,  13  at  the  age  of  82.  For  43  years 
the  minimum  pay  for  reporters  of  — until  his  retirement  in  March, 
five-year  experience  on  the  Rocky  1950 — Mr.  Dove  edited  the  Bris- 
Mountain  News  is  advanced  to  tol  Herald-Courier.  In  point  of 
$97.50  under  a  new  contract  with  service,  he  was  regarded  as  oM 
the  Newspaper  Guild.  Blanket  of  the  oldest  newspaper  editors  in 
wage  increases  also  are  provided,  the  nation. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  lonuary  26,  1952 
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*  i  T  J  “The  price  behavior  of  news- 

newsprint  industry  Saturday  Papei  s<;ie;;d.stfor.‘sr<SuS 

«  J  J  •■•  f  Cut  to  O  PqQGS  committee,  and  other  Government 

Branded  as  Fugitive  t.ov,  o.-F„r  ,h. ,i,«  i„ 

WiQHiNirTnN  T  h  A  Qa  »<.•  tt  »  ♦  f  ^  »veral  y^^rs,  the  Troy  Daily  manufacturers.  The  Canadian 

Washington  —  T  h  e  Senate  s  committee  report  stated:  News  published  only  six  pages  nvmufacturers  and  trade  associa- 

Committee  on  Small  Business  sub-  “While  the  daily  papers  are  more  Saturday,  Jan.  19.  It  will  probably  ,!,•  l  ,  availaWe 

miued  a  report  this  week  which  expensive  to  publish  than  weeklies,  by  the  size  for  some  time  to  come.  ^„:HAnrA  sufficient  to  he 

flatly  accuses  the  newsprint  indus-  it  should  not  be  inferred  that  all  a.  C.  McClung,  publisher,  said  convincine.” 

^y  as  being  a  fugitive  industry  daily  papers  are  big  businesses.  On  the  reduction  in  size  of  Saturday  The  Committee  called  atten- 

Ih^Mfi/eno^ofnA  in  the  Contrary,  the  majority  of  them  papers  was  due  to  the  newsprint  tion  to  testimony  that  indicated 

that  It  IS  engaging  in  practices  that  are  relatively  small.  There  is  a  to-  shortage.  He  said  this  was  the  the  South  could  support  a  news- 

under  our  laws.  tal  of  approximately  1,500  daily  third  year  in  succession  the  News  print  industry  supplying  up  to  2,- 

Failure  of  foreign  producers  to  newspapers  in  the  country,  con-  had  to  make  a  reduction  in  news-  OOOOOO  tons  annually  and  Alaska 

cooperate  in  divulging  information  sidering  nwrning  and  evening  pa-  print  tonnage  allotment  instead  of  couid  add  1  000  000  tons  more, 
as  to  their  activities  and  transac-  pers  published  by  a  single  enter-  ^  7Vi  per  cent  increase  which  was  Final  Report  Due 

tions  received  censure  of  the  com-  prise  as  one  paper.  If  morning  and  formerly  provided  in  the  mill’s  hAnrin«  had  heen 

miUee  which  is  convinced  that  evening  editions  published  under  contract.  During  these  years  the  nlanned  but  the  “personal  work- 

many,  if  not  a  majority  of  the  common  ownership  are  considered  News’  circulation  rose  almost  ..  vi-  *  worn 

Canadian  mills  are  owned  and  con-  separately,  this  number  is  increased  j  ooo  and  advertisine  linaee  also  responsibilities  of  corn- 

trolled  by  American  capital.  by  about  250.  Of  the  1,500  daily  ^ew  ^‘*0  mittee  members  ruled  that  devo- 

This  line  of  study  brought  the  newspaper  enterprises  in  the  coun-  .  f time  out.  committee 

committee  around  to  the  sugges-  try,  over  60  percent  have  total  th^  two  ^signed  to  re- 

lion  to  Congress  that  maintenance  circulation  of  less  than  10,000;  newsprint  mills  have  ’been  study.  Interested  parties 

of  tariff  exemption  on  newsprint  over  30  percent  have  total  circula-  "st^bliS  succSsfullv  fn  the 

“clearly  is  not  the  way  to  encour-  tions  of  between  10,000  and  100,-  uSed  States  i^  SSn  vea^  one  '"formation  is  being  summar- 

age  the  domestic  production  of  000;  and  only  about  100  enter-  M  n.lff  T  '  "  hrother  analyzed.  The  outlook, 

newsprint,  if  that  is  the  objective.’’  prises,  or  less  than  10  percent,  r^a  AJa  ^he  “  is  anticipated  tha  the  sub- 

This  committee,  under  the  have  circulations  over  100,000  SSlnS 

chairmanship  of  Senator  Hum-  daily.  •  rts  consideration  of  the  subject 

phrey  of  Minnesota,  found  that  I>islrihiitii.n  VRulv/cd  some  publishers  and  and  make  its  final  report  within  a 

ihe  first  significant  fact  about  .-nr  Js  '  t  f  ''t  ^ 

newsprint  is  that  a  paper  shortage  percen  of  he  with  RFC  assistance  and  by  1940  report  will  be  available  to  the  sen- 

had  nlaeued  the  niihlishcr  of  the  "^wsprint  used  by  the  dailies,  the  had  completed  a  mill  at  LufKin,  ate  for  whatever  help  it  may  give 

Williamsburg,  Va  ,  newspaper  in  smallest  1,100  diiilies  take  less  than  Tex.,  to  manufacture  news^int  on  this  subject  early  in  the  present 

pre-Revolutionary  days,  leading  10  Percent,  and  the  400  largest  from  sou  hern  pine  It  has  been  session.’’ 

him  tn  At  h'  «/n  m  il  dialies  use  the  other  75  percent,  in  production  since  that  time  and  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

nim  to  set  up  nis  own  miii.  j  jn^allest  dailies  each  is  operating  profitably.  The  Coosa 

Profound  Soeral  Questions  1^55  than  500  tons  of  news-  River  Newsprint  Co.  was  organized  Newsprint  Mills  Produced 

Referring  to  21  separate  con-  print  annually.  On  the  other  hand,  in  1946  and  was  financed  by  a  G,B41,027  Tons  in  1951 
gressional  inquiries  since  1904  in  the  200  largest  metropolitan  dailies  group  of  southern  publishers  and  ,  -~n«APiitivA 

connection  with  newsprint  pricing  used  68  percent  of  the  total  85  by  the  sale  of  stock  to  the  public.  '.  AmAriran 

and  supply,  the  Senators  declared  percent  of  the  newsprint  used  by  Construction  of  its  mill  at  Coosa  ,  '  .  ,u_n  f.  nn/s . 

these  basic,  profound  social  prob-  dailies  and  each  uses  more  than  Pines  started  in  April  1948,  and  nAu/enrint  ThA  lds’l 

lems  await  answer:  5,000  tons  of  newsprint  annually,  by  December  1949  it  was  in  pro-  .  ^  jsjgvvsprint 

1.  How  important  do  we  think  Put  in  another  way,  of  the  total  duction.  It  also  manufacturers  ^  Bureau  ^  was  6  641  027 

newspapers  are,  as  compared  with  newsprint  used  by  daily  newspa-  newsprint  from  southern  pine  and  -  350  000  tons  more  than 

other  business  enterprises?  pers,  the  60  percent  of  the  news-  is  operating  profitably.  It  is  almost  . 

2.  Do  we  want  newsprint  more  papers  which  are  the  smallest  use  unique  in  having  depended  wholly  As  recently  as  1944  the  total 

than  we  want  wrapping  paper  or  less  than  10  percent  of  the  news-  on  private  financing,  since,  in  ad-  j'',  ^  ,  aoffffnnn 

paperboard?  print,  while  the  10  percent  of  the  dition  to  helping  establish  the  bm  stSdv  Snfhave  S 

3.  Docs  freedom  of  the  press  newspapers  which  arc  the  largest  Southland  company,  the  RFC  has  j^^g  all-time 

imply  that  anyone  who  can  pay  use  more  than  60  percent  of  the  given  financial  aid  to  one-third  of  achieved  by  the  Ca- 

for  the  privilege  shall  be  entitled  newsprint.  It  has  been  testified  that  the  domestic  newsprint  producers,  output  of  5  516,279  tons 

to  publish  a  newspaper?  50  buyers  account  for  approxi-  Interlocking  Directorates  r,i,,,-  i  124748  tons  from  United 

4.  Is  it  important  to  preserve  mately  70  percent  of  the  news-  “investigation  of  the  ownership  States  mills. 

the  small  newspapers  of  the  coun-  print  consumed  in  this  country.  control  of  newsprint  producers  It  is  estimated  that  U.  S.  con- 

.  .  .  .  Newsprint  Use  Compared  js  rendered  difficult,  if  not  nearly  sumers  took  5.974,865  tons  in 

.  what  swial  importance  is  “Jhe  relationship  between  the  imjxissible,  because  of  the  fact  1951,  an  increase  of  .6%  over 

'  contrms  the  press  i^rge  and  the  small  dailies  may,  that  the  operating  companies  are  1950  and  8%  over  1949.  News- 

ot  the  country  and  whether  they  perhaps,  be  better  illustrated  by  principally  Canadian  corporations,  papers  reporting  to  the  ANPA 
are  many  or  few.  more  concrete  comparisons.  The  Many  of  them  are  located  in  the  used  4,511,023  tons  of  newsprint 

Obvious  Legal  Problem  main  section  of  the  New  York  Province  of  Ontario  which  has  a  in  1951,  a  decrease  of  .7  under 

The  most  obvious  legal  problem.  Times  for  one  Sunday  edition  law,  apparently  passed  at  their  in-  1950  and  an  increase  of  6%  over 

the  report  stated,  is  what  can  the  takes  about  1,300  tons  of  news-  stigation,  in  effect,  forbidding  them  1949.  They  represent  75.5%  of 

United  States  Government  do  print.  This  is  enough  to  publish  to  respond  to  any  subpenas  or  in-  the  total  consumption  in  1951. 
either  to  investigate  or  control  the  the  ordinary  small  daily  for  3  quiries  from  outside  Canada.  The  December  usage — 387,309  tons 
activities  of  a  foreign  industry,  years.  The  editor  of  a  small  non-  SEC  reported  that  so  far  as  it  had  — was  2.6%  under  thait  of  De- 
Under  the  Tariff  Laws,  it  said,  daily  testified  that  the  newsprint  data  available  on  the  newsprint  cember,  1950.  The  largest  month- 
there  is  a  provision  for  refusal  of  consumed  in  publishing  one  7-col-  companies,  Canadian  and  Ameri-  |y  consumption  in  1951  was  in 
entry  of  any  commodity  produced  umn  ad  (slightly  less  than  a  full  can,  virtually  the  entire  industry  April  —  410,723  tons  —  as  con- 
under  unfair  methods  of  compe-  page)  for  a  New  York  store  in  was  interrelated  not  by  directly  in-  trasted  with  1950’s  high  month  of 
tition.  But,  the  Senators  cautioned,  the  New  York  papers  for  1  day  terlocking  directorates  but  through  October — 420,786  tons, 
this  is  tantamount  to  punishing  the  would  keep  his  publication  going  various  common  corporate  rela-  ■ 

victim,  the  consumer,  rather  than  for  6  months.  Similar  comparisons  tionships.  In  any  event,  it  is  undis-  H  KifiKi  Sale^  Chief 
the  offender,  in  the  case  of  news-  can  readily  be  worked  out  on  the  puted  that,  whatever  the  reasons,  “•DluDi  ouies> 
print.  basis  of  the  circulation  figures  the  large  American  paper  compa-  Toronto  —  Arthur  P.  Jewett, 

The  Committee  devoted  its  at-  given.  As  a  rough  rule  of  thumb,  nies  have  shifted  their  newsprint  formerly  general  manager  of 
tention  particularly  to  the  plight  of  1  pound  of  newsprint  will  make  production  to  Canada,  and  there  Provincial  Paper  Ltd.,  has  been 
the  smaller  publishers  who  have  70  to  75  normal  newspaper  pages.’’  are  very  large  American  interests  appointed  vicepiesident  in  charge 
felt  the  newsprint  supply  to  be  Discussing  publisher  efforts  to  in  the  Canadian  corporations  of  sales  of  Abitibi  Power  &  Paper 

inadequate  since  the  war.  provide  their  own  supply,  the  re-  which  produce  the  newsprint  that  Co.  Ltd.,  succeeding  Thomas  A. 

Reviewing  the  situation,  the  port  observes:  is  used  in  this  country.  Hendry,  who  has  retired. 
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Saturday  Paper 
Cut  to  6  Pages 

Troy,  O. — For  the  first  time  in 


Williamsburg,  Va.,  newspaper  in 
pre-Revolutionary  days,  leading 
him  to  set  up  his  own  mill. 
Profound  fioeiul  Questions 


Representatives  Cut 
TV  Down  to  Size 

In  the  places  where  it  counts  tivity.  Here  he  took  of  on  the 
the  most — advertising  agencies,  impact  of  TV  upon  newspapers, 
marketing  councils  and  advertiser  on  the  ground  that  TV’s  competi- 
conferences — newspaper  represen-  tion  for  available  advertising  dol- 
tatives  are  hammering  away  at  lajrs  is  obvious, 
television’s  pitch  for  advertising  Mr.  Taylor  has  the  floor  from 
dollars.  now  on: 

For  the  second  time  in  a  year,  “There  is  a  lot  of  glitter  on  TV 
the  firm  of  Moloney,  Regan  &  right  now.  For  those  who  can  use 
Schmitt  bought  large  space  in  New  right,  it  is  undoubtedly  real 
York  City  newspapers  this  week  g^id.  But  advertising  expendi- 
to  pound  home  ^  the  theme  that  decisions  are  often  made 

The  Newspaper  “is  by  far  the  best  upon  opportunists  considerations, 
advertising  medium.’’  Opportunism  always  favors  the 

A  very  telling  cartoon  headed  new,  the  different,  the  novel,  the 
the  ad.  This  showed  what  Herbert  dramatic,  the  frosting  rather  than 
W.  Moloney  has  been  saying  for  the  cake 

Observation  on  ^^ere  are  possible  impacts 

several  sponsors  aUempts  to  coax  ^V  upon  the  newspaper  Ldi- 
an  audience  at  the  same  hour. 

There  were  three  TV  sets  in  a  which  concern  me 

.  ...  ^  and  some  others  which  encourage. 

ho^  and  the  caption  read:  Ex-  ..p^^  example,  what  will  be  the 
a  moment-three  of  our  willingness  of  advertis- 

favonte  programs  come  on  at  the  ^  .u, 

same  time.”  Parenthetically  it  was  .  •  r  onri  nt 

_ 1  1  >  basis  of  circulations  and  costs  of- 

stot^  that  the  reader  can  look  at 

all  the  advertisements  in  the  same  .  „  vi_. _ i _ .u... 


a  true  word 


is  spoken 


Challensing  ttnuglits  for  1952’$  Mim-Dolliir  Advertisers! 

Top  half  of  MR&S  advertisement.  The  cartoon  caption  says:  “Ex¬ 
cuse  us  a  moment — three  of  our  favorite  programs  come  on  at  the 
same  time!”  (In  newspapers  the  reader  can  look  at  all  the  advertise¬ 
ments  in  the  same  issue.) 


ksue  of  a  new^:  ^  ‘  plc?  Not  very  long  ago  they  were 

Ads  in  79  Pa^Trs.  63  Cities  Quoting  Crosley  as  the  authority 
..  ...  ,  .  .  e  for  such  figures.  Although  adver* 

Next  the  ad  took  up  television  s  tjsers  and  agencies,  through  the 
manner:  Advertising  Research  Foundation 

A  million  dollare  dzys  least  quiescent  part  in  that 

no  longer  buys  a  big  TV  cam-  method,  the  networks  switched  the 
paign  but  ...  a  million  doll^  pj^y  Hooper  and  then  to  Niei- 
N^spaper  Advertising  j  understand  at  least 

will  buy  a  big  Newspaper  cam-  them  has  switched  affec- 

paign  of  1,000-  me  advertisements  tions  to  still  another, 
every  other  week  for  a  full^year  in  .-^hat  method  will  it  be  in 
79  Newspapers  in  the  63  TV  cities  1953,  ^nd  why?  And  will  the 
and  will  deliver  a  net  paid  ABC  advertisers  and  agencies  control  it 
circulation  of  20,000,000  families  they  do  print  media? 
per  insertion — in  contrast  to  ap-  „  » . 

proximately  14,500,000  TV  sets  Pre-ABC  Days  Again, 

in  the  entire  U.  S.”  “Will  we  in  print  media  finally 


Pre-ABC  Days  Again? 

“Will  we  in  print  media  finally 


The  copy  asked  admen  to  con-  insist  that  the  buyers  permit  us  to 
aider:  a)  Could  you  get  along  abandon  our  present  rigid  uniform 
without  your  favorite  newspaper  standards  of  comparison  and  start 
every  day?  b)  Could  your  family?  picking  daisies  in  fields  that  can 

c)  Could  the  local  merchant?  vary  and  shift  as  does  the  weather? 

d)  Who  pays  to  secure  the  TV  Aren’t  some  printed  media  al- 
audience?  Answer:  The  Adver-  ready  seeking  some  such  judg- 
tiser.  e)  Who  pays  to  secure  ment?  What  might  be  the  result 
the  newspaper  audience?  Answer:  if  we  go  back  to  pre-ABC  days? 


The  Newspaper. 


Do  you  think  surveys  of  readers 


The  ad,  published  in  the  in-  and  coverage  and  of  favorite  pub- 

terest  of  newspapers  and  adver-  lications  are  new?  It  was  just  such 

tisers  by  the  52-year-old  represen-  things  that  compelled  the  estab- 
tative  team,  left  this  parting  ad-  lishment  of  ABC.  You  experts  in 

vice:  ‘Take  maximum  advantage  research  may  say  that  techniques 

of  your  newspaper’s  outstanding  are  more  advanced  now.  I  say  to 
selling  power  and  your  sales  fig-  you  that  makes  the  possibilities 
ures  will  go  higher  and  higher.”  the  more  dangerous.  But  how 

At  a  private  meeting  of  the  many  buyers  today  remember  or 
principal  market  research  men  in  know  past  experience?  And  can 
the  advertising  business,  a  potent  we  hold  the  line?  Should  we  hold 
newspaper  message  was  delivered  it  against  such  competition? 
by  Douglas  Taylor  of  J.  P.  Me-  “Another  thing.  For  a  long 
IGnney  &  Son,  president  of  the  time  now,  the  newspapers  have 
New  York  Chapter,  American  As-  spent  much  effort  and  money  to 
soefation  of  Newspaper  Represen-  contribute  more  definitive  infor- 
tatives.  mation  on  advertising  costs — in- 

His  opening  premise  was  that  formation  aimed  at  helping  to  re- 
the  newspaper’s  true  reason  for  duce  these  costs.  I  mean  our 
existence  is  to  record  the  informa-  readership  studies  and  all  the  an- 
tion  which  normal  .American  peo-  alyses  of  their  findings.  Here  we 
pie  most  desire,  in  a  manner  that  are  dealing  with  the  consumer’s 
will  best  meet  their  convenience  convenience  of  receptivity  as  well 
of  tinae  and  place  and  of  recep-  as  of  time  and  place.  We  help 


to  reveal  more  accurately  to  what 
degree  more  women  than  men  are 
interested  in  cosmetics  and  pic 
shortenings — more  men  than  wom¬ 
en  are  receptive  to  a  message  on 
cigars  or  tires. 

“Beyond  that,  we  help  to  re¬ 
veal  great  differences  between 
various  techniques  of  introducing 
these  and  the  other  products  so 
as  best  to  meet  the  consumer’s 
convenience  of  receptivity.  We 
have  shown  quite  clearly  that  ad¬ 
vertising  costs  are  far  more  deter¬ 
mined  by  these  considerations 
than  by  rates. 

“But  not  the  ‘wireless’!  To  them 
apparently  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  psychology  in  advertising.  With 
them  the  advertising  ‘cost’  is  a 
rating  for  the  show  times  number 
of  all  sets,  times  some  idea  of 
number  of  audience  per  set,  divid¬ 
ed  into  the  price  of  the  show  .  .  . 
all  men,  all  women,  sometimes  all 
children — whether  for  pipe  to¬ 
bacco,  pie  shortening,  lipstick  or 
beer.  What  has  become  of  Hoop¬ 
er’s  ‘Sponsor  Identification’  figure? 

“Even  as  great  a  name  and 
reputation  as  Arthur  Nielsen 
stoutly  defends  the  right  of  a  net¬ 
work  to  guarantee  a  cost  per 
thousand  advertising  messages 
“heard”  by  people,  on  the  basis  of 
the  number  of  his  little  machines 
turned  on  at  the  moment  and 
wave  of  broadcasting  the  commer¬ 
cial.  He  denies  any  such  factor 
as  the  convenience  of  receptivity — 
as  that  of  mental  tuneout.  The 
Gestalt  theory  apparently  has  been 
the  bunk  since  1890  and  Scott, 
Hollingworth,  Starch,  Gallup, 
Giellerup,  Lucas,  The  Hoopers, 
Jr.  and  others  have  wasted  their 
time. 

“What  a  great  boon  this  assur¬ 
ance  is  to  the  clergy!  Now  they 
can  feel  sure  that  the  third  sen¬ 
tence  in  the  29th  paragraph  of  the 
sermon  is  surely  received  by  all 
those  who  ‘turned  on’  by  sitting 
in  church.  Or  is  there  some  magic 


that  cancels  out  all  considerations  : 
of  the  human  mind  when  a  mes-  i 
sage  is  called  ‘A  Commercial’  1 
rather  than  ‘An  Advertisement’? 

“Or  is  there  something  about 
people  when  seeking  entertainment 
that  makes  them  avid  for  a  com¬ 
mercial  message?  The  motion  pic¬ 
ture  theatre  owners  did  not  find 
it  so  when  they  tried.  To  get  .. 
shown  in  a  limited  number  of  : 
theatres  today,  the  advertising 
trailer  has  to  be  expertly  camou¬ 
flaged.  Yet,  it  has  bwn  well  dem¬ 
onstrated  that  people  want  adver¬ 
tisements  in  their  newspapers — to 
meet  their  convenience  of  want¬ 
ing  that  moderately  good  TV  com¬ 
mercial  is  unheard  of  in  develop¬ 
ing  a  newspaper  advertisement.  I  1 
say  that’s  a  good  thing — for  us. 

It  will  get  around  to  us  sooner  or  , 
later.  ' 

“Another  beneficent  impact  of 
TV  will  come  from  its  very  high  ' 
price — the  very  high  investment 
per  potential  family  it  requires. 
Many  present  TV  network  shows 
represent  an  investment  per  po¬ 
tential  family  that  would  buy  30,- 
000  to  40,000  line — even  60,000 
line  campaigns  in  newspapers.  It 
thrills  the  imagination  of  anyone 
who  knows  the  experience  records 
of  newspaper  advertising  to  think 
of  the  consumer  impact  of  such  a 
campaign  for  any  worthy  product 
with  just  reasonably  good  copy, 
The  trade  and  retail  effect  of  such 
a  campaign  would  be  electrifying- 
Any  manufacturer’s  sales  force 
would  act  like  a  four-alarm  fire. 

“We  have  many  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertisers  who  tell  us  they  are  doing 
a  good  job  with  investments  per 
family  of  %  of  a  penny  per  year. 
Think  what  it  will  mean  to  us 
when  the  sights  are  raised  to  10 
cents  and  13  cents  and  20  cents 
per  year  as  they  are  now  in  T.V.— 
from  13  to  25  times  as  much!  Be¬ 
lieve  me,  I  can  ^  very  encour¬ 
aged  about  this  kind  of  impact  of 
TV  upon  newspapers.” 
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Admen  at  Odds  Over 
Rate  for  Sears  Auto 


Gettysburg,  Pa. — A  “hot  po¬ 
tato”  in  the  form  of  the  question, 
“What  rate  will  you  charge  on  the 
automobile  being  sold  in  Sears. 
Roebuck  stores?”  was  thrown  into 
the  question  bee  of  the  Interstate 
Advertising  Managers’  Association 
during  its  annual  meeting  here 
Jan.  18-19.  More  than  60  ad- 
managers  from  Pennsylvania,  New 
Jersey  and  Maryland  attended. 

Sale  of  the  All-State  car  by 
Sears,  Roebuck  in  its  retail  stores 
in  the  South  has  posed  a  serious 
problem  for  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  managers  and  publishers.  Jo¬ 
seph  Coupe,  Asbury  Park  fN.  J.) 
Press,  asked  what  I  AM  A  members 
will  do  when  distribution  is  made 
in  their  towns. 

Among  those  who  would  com¬ 
mit  themselves,  1 1  said  they  would 
charge  the  national  or  general 
rate.  Seven  said  they  would  give 
the  local  rate,  treating  the  auto¬ 
mobile  iust  like  a  refrigerator  or 
other  items  offered  in  the  stores. 
The  others  said  they  would  follow 
a  “wait  and  see”  policy. 

Holmes  Nale.  Altoona  (Pa.) 
Mirror,  warned  that  if  newspapers 
accept  the  5fears.  Roebuck  car  at 
the  local  rate  all  automobile  deal¬ 
ers  would  expect  the  same  thing. 
Auto  dealers  now  pay  the  general 
rate. 

“You  are  letting  yourself  in  for 
a  lot  of  trouble  and  you  are  go¬ 
ing  to  lose  a  lot  of  monev  if  you 
start  such  a  practice  on  the  Sears, 
Roebuck  car.”  he  said.  “If  good 
newspapers  would  stick  together 
on  their  rate  structures,  we  would 
not  have  so  much  difficulty  about 
local  and  national  rates.” 

Another  sharp  warning  came 
from  G.  Norton  Gnibb.  of  Fred 
Kimball.  Tnc..  of  New  York,  news¬ 
paper  advertising  representatives. 

“I  don’t  believe  it  wi’l  be  wise 
to  sacrifice  the  principle  of  the 
rate  structure  in  the  case  of  the 
new  car  being  sold  bv  Sears.  Roe¬ 
buck,”  he  said.  “We  are  having 
trouble  enough  trving  to  establish 
standard  rate  practices.  The  news¬ 
paper  business  should  not  prosti¬ 
tute  itself. 

“You  should  not  barter  your  fu¬ 
ture  as  an  advertising  medium. 
What  we  should  do  is  bolster  the 
rate  structure,  not  tear  it  down.” 

Mr.  Grubb  added  that  news¬ 
papers  “are  having  trouble  enough 
competing  with  tlie  glamorous 
media  of  radio  and  television  and 
we  had  better  stick  to  our  rate 
cards  and  make  no  exertions  for 
special  advertiseTS.” 

Similar  advice  was  given  by 
George  Lessig,  Pottstown  (Pa.) 
Mercury. 

“You  musX  be  firm  with  your 
rate  structure.”  he  said,  “other¬ 
wise  you  are  going  to  open  a  deep¬ 
er  grave  for  yourself.” 

Sevend  speakers  indicated  they 
would  give  the  local  rate  because 


there  was  not  too  much  difference 
on  their  papers  between  the  local 
and  national  rate. 

New  Officers 

Lowell  Cross,  Stroudsburg  (Pa.) 
Record,  was  elected  president  of 
the  JAMA,  succeeding  Lindsay 
Bierer,  Uniontown  (Pa.)  News¬ 
papers.  Joseph  Coupe,  Asbury 
Park  (N.  J.)  Press,  was  named 
vicepresident.  Waldemar  Wood, 
Coatesville  (Pa.)  Record,  was  re¬ 
elected  secretary-treasurer. 

The  following  directors  were 
named:  Holmes  Nale,  Altoona 

(Pa.)  Mirror;  Thomas  Martin, 
Shenandoah  (Pa.)  Herald;  Wes 
Kreger,  New  Kensington  (Pa.) 
Dispatch,  and  John  Schofield, 
Bridgeton  (N.  J.)  News. 

The  Ed  “Mac”  Hirsch  Award 
for  tlie  greatest  percentage  increase 
in  national  linage  went  to  the 
Uniontown  (Pa.)  Newspapers, 
Lindsay  Bierer,  ad  manager. 

Neal  Gordon  of  Metro  Service 
presented  his  company’s  cup  to 
Mike  Hubio,  Jeannette  (Pa.) 
News-Dispatch. 

The  President’s  Cup  for  the 
best  advertising  campaign  went  to 
Holmes  Nale,  of  Altoona.  Thomas 
Martin,  Shenandoah  (Pa.)  Herald, 
received  the  Fred  Kimball  Cup 
for  the  best  sales  presentation. 

The  problem  of  getting  new 
personnel  for  newspaper  ad  de¬ 
partments  was  brought  up  by  sev¬ 
eral  speakers. 

Mr.  Lessig  said  he  was  disap¬ 
pointed  with  the  performance  of 
college  students  in  that  respect, 
especially  those  from  out-of-town. 

Prof.  Norman  C.  Van  Guilder, 
of  the  Advertising  Department, 
School  of  Journalism,  University 
of  West  Virginia,  said  the  reason 
colleges  were  not  turning  out  more 
advertising-salesmen  prospects  was 
because  of  the  continued  glamor 
attached  to  the  editorial  side  of 
the  business,  but  that  progress  was 
being  made. 

David  Knipe,  Bethlehem  (Pa.) 
Globe-Times,  said  good  prospects 
can  be  obtained  by  talking  to  high 
school  seniors. 

■ 

W.  R.  Hearst  Book 
Slated  for  Spring 

San  Francisco — Publication  of 
the  personal  letters,  messages, 
verse,  anecdotes  and  memorabilia 
of  William  Randolph  Hearst  in  a 
volume  prepared  by  Edmund  D. 
Coblentz  is  scheduled  for  early 
Spring,  it  is  learned  here. 

The  volume  was  authrized  by 
Mr.  Hearst  before  his  death  and 
the  material  received  from  the 
late  publisher  has  been  edited  into 
“a  portrait  mostly  in  his  own 
words”  by  Mr.  Coblentz,  veteran 
Hearst  editor  and  now  associate 
publisher  of  the  San  Francisco 
Call-Bulletin. 


LOOKING  OVER  PROGRAM,  left  to  right,  are  Joseph  Coupe.  Ashury 
Park  (N.  J.)  Press;  Lowell  Cross,  Stroudsburg  (Pa.)  Record,  new  presi¬ 
dent  of  lAMA;  Waldemar  Wood,  Coatesville  (Pa.)  Record,  and 
Thomas  Martin,  Shenandoah  (Pa.)  Herald. 


City  Holds  Up 
License  Refund 
Pending  Appeal 

Hanford.  Calif.  —  The  city  of 
Hanford  will  wait  for  a  higher 
court  ruling  before  it  refunds  $210 
in  license  fees  paid  under  protest 
by  Samuel  Beaubaire,  publisher  of 
the  Sentinel  and  Journal. 

Mr.  Beaubaire  asked  the  city  to 
refund  the  license  fees,  which  he 
had  paid  under  protest,  after  Su¬ 
perior  Judge  R.  Bruce  Findlay  in 
Riverside  had  ruled  unconstitu¬ 
tional  a  similar  tax  levied  against 
the  Corona  Independent.  (E&P, 
Jan.  12,  page  13). 

“The  money  involved  is  not  im¬ 
portant  but  this  is  a  victory  for 
freedom  of  the  press  and  a  guar¬ 
antee  that  freedoms  will  survive  in 
our  country,”  Mr.  Beaubaire  said 
in  a  letter  to  the  City  Council. 

The  $210  in  business  license  fees 
paid  by  Mr.  Beaubaire  were  for 
the  period  July  1,  1948,  to  Jan.  1, 
19.‘;i. 

City  Attorney  Clarence  Wilson 
of  Hanford  advised  the  City  Coun¬ 
cil  to  defer  making  the  refund  un¬ 
til  a  ruling  had  been  obtained  from 
a  higher  court.  He  said  the  case 
probably  will  be  appealed. 

■ 

Cronenwett  Leaves 
Hoiles  Organization 

Harlingen,  Tex. — Jack  Cronen¬ 
wett,  for  16  years  national  adver¬ 
tising  and  merchandising  manager 
of  the  “Valley  Group,”  has  re¬ 
signed  his  position  with  the  three 
Texas  dailies  —  the  Harlingen 
Morning  Star,  the  McAllen  Eve¬ 
ning  Monitor  and  the  Brownsville 
Herald. 

Mr.  Cronenwett  is  now  com¬ 
mercial  and  merchandising  mana¬ 
ger  for  KSOX,  local  station 
owned  by  Roy  Hofheinz,  who  has 
challenged  R.  C.  Hoiles,  new  edi¬ 
tor-owner  of  the  Valley  Newspa¬ 
pers,  to  debate  his  philosophies  on 
public  schools,  etc. 


Southwest  Texas 
Honors  Huntress 

San  Antonio — A  Laredo  civic 
group  has  named  Frank  G.  Hunt¬ 
ress,  publisher  of  the  San  Antonio 
Express  and  Evening  News,  as  the 
man  who  has  done  most  to  de¬ 
velop  Southwest  Texas  in  the  last 
50  years. 

The  group  invited  the  publisher 
to  receive  a  special  award  during 
the  Washington’s  Birthday  Cele¬ 
bration  Feb.  21-22.  Mr.  Huntress 
accepted. 

Two  of  the  group  which  made 
the  selection  are  themselves  news¬ 
paper  publishers — W.  Prescott  Al¬ 
len  of  tJie  Laredo  Times,  and  Wil¬ 
liam  N.  Hall  of  the  South  Texas 
Citizen. _ 

Ne'W’  Post  Created 
By  S.  F.  Chronicle 

San  Francisco  —  Appointment 
of  David  Joachim  to  the  new  post 
of  assistant  to  the  retail  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  was  announced  by 
the  San  Francisco  Chronicle  Jan. 
16.  The  move  is  in  line  with  a 
policy  of  expanding  coverage  of 
the  retail  field,  W.  D.  Phelan,  ad¬ 
vertising  director,  said. 

Mr.  Joachim  has  been  with  the 
Chronicle  retail  department,  head¬ 
ed  by  Jerome  C.  Kenney,  since 
1926.  He  was  previously,  in  turn, 
with  the  New  York  Post,  New 
York  Mail,  New  York  Graphic, 
and  San  Francisco  Herald, 
m 

Another  Newspaper 
Goes  to  Dime  Pr’ce 

Riverside,  Calif. — Doubling  its 
street  sale  price  and  advancing 
home  delivery  20  cents  monthly, 
the  Riverside  Press  &  Enterprise 
now  sells  for  10c  a  copy  or  $1.50 
monthly.  Riverside  is  53  miles 
from  Los  Angeles,  where  three 
newspapers  have  gone  to  a  dime. 
At  Eureka,  in  far  northern  Cali* 
fomia,  the  Humboldt  Standard 
and  the  Humboldt  Times  went 
from  5c  to  10c  late -last  year. 
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Bell's  Appraisal 

continued  from  page  9 


Washington,  London,  Moscow  are 
right  next  door.  The  world  has 
bwome  a  very  small  place,  and 
what  goes  on  in  the  world  is  of 
importance  to  everyone  in  it. 
Curtailment  of  reading?  Non¬ 
sense!  ( 

Ihere  never  was  a  time  when 
the  people  so  thirsted  for  news. 

I  wish  1  could  create  a  headline 
with  such  universal  sales  appeal 
as  the  newsboy’s  arresting  cry, 
“Read  about  it!  Read  about  it! 
Read  about  it!” 

The  newspaper  is  an  appropri¬ 
ate,  logical  medium  of  advertising. 
In  it,  advertising  is  a  rival  of  the 
front  page,  and  every  page  is  pre¬ 
ferred  position  to  some  segment  of 
the  reading  public.  The  business¬ 
man  glances  at  the  front  page 
headlines  and  turns  to  the  finan¬ 
cial  pages.  His  wife  turns  to  the 
social  activities,  the  department 
store  ads,  and  the  vital  statistics. 
The  working  girl  reads  the  serial 
love  story,  the  motion  picture 
news  and  the  heart-throb  columns. 
The  working  man  turns  to  the 
sports  pages.  And  all  of  them 
turn  to  the  comics.  Sometimes 
someone  reads  the  editorials. 

Ads  Command  .\ttciition 

The  ads  in  the  newspaper  com¬ 
mand  as  much  attention  as  the 
news  features.  The  merchandise 
and  services  advertised  in  the  daily 
newspaper  are  a  part  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  living,  and  the  newspaper 
is  a  chronicle  of  every-day  living. 

In  “Ecclesiastes”  there  is  a  mag¬ 
nificent  chapter  which  starts,  “To 
everything  there  is  a  season,  and 
a  time  to  every  purpose  under  the 
heaven.  A  time  to  be  born  and  a 
time  to  die.  A  time  to  plant  and 
a  time  to  pluck  up  that  which  is 
planted.” 

There  is  good  in  every  medium, 
but  there  is  an  especial  timeliness 
and  appropriateness  in  newspaper 
advertising. 

What  Advertiser  Does  With  It 

If  1  have  learned  anything  from 
40  years  in  advertising,  it  is  this: 
A  medium  is  just  as  good — no 
better  or  worse — as  the  advertis¬ 
er’s  use  of  it. 

We  both  face  increasingly  stiff 
competition.  Not  long  ago  the 
act  of  advertising  was  sufficient  to 
increase  sales.  Henry  J.  Heinz’ 
57’s  on  mountain-tops — first  spec¬ 
tacular  sign  on  Broadway — dem¬ 
onstrations  of  pickle  packers  in 
shop  windows — exhibits  at  fairs — 
launched  his  business  successfully. 
But  it  is  not  that  simple  any  more. 

In  1950  there  were  twice  as 
many  national  advertisers  as  there 
were  10  years  ago.  Then,  one 
could  attract  attention  by  the  use 
of  color.  Today  color  ads  are 
commonplace.  Half  the  ads  in 
magazines  are  in  color,  and  nearly 
that  much  of  the  editorial  space. 
Then,  one  could  be  outstanding  by 
the  use  of  double  spreads. 

Today  there  are  double  doubles. 


succession  of  such  promotions — 
The  Red-Bird  Sale,  Harvest  Sale, 
Heinz  Value  Parade,  New  Crop 
Value  Parade,  et  cetera.  Each  onj 
has  been  more  successful  than  the 
one  preceding  it.  The  elements 
are  the  same  —  advertising  in 
magazines,  radio,  posters,  and  di¬ 
rect  mail,  spearheaded  by  large 
space  in  newspapers,  in  two  color 
where  available.  We  are  increas¬ 
ingly  successful  because  of  the 
increased  merchandising  cooper¬ 
ation  of  the  newspapers  selected  to 
carry  the  advertising. 

Rules  for  Admen 
If  your  paper  is  one  of  those  to 
whom  we  are  indebted  for  that 
trick  accordion  folds,  and  one  ad-  f.umer  acceptance,  regardless  of  cooperation,  you  have  already  dis- 
vertiser  at  least  ran  six  consecu-  how  successfully  he  may  instill  a  covered,  I  am  sure,  that  the  bene- 
tive  four-color  pages  in  consecu-  willingness  to  buy  with  confidence,  fits  to  you  in  the  activity  are  not 
tive  issues  of  one  magazine  on  one  the  food  advertiser’s  success  de-  confined  to  the  appreciation  of  the 
product.  Radio  and  TV  programs  pends  upon  the  cooperation  he  can  Heinz  Company.  You  know  that 
are  shared  by  multiple  sponsors,  get  from  the  dealer  in  making  his  what  is  good  for  the  promotion  of 
Advertising  costs  have  just  about  merchandise  available  to  the  selt-  an  advertiser’s  newspaper  program 
doubled  in  the  same  10-year  peri-  service  shopper  and  available  un-  to  the  dealer  is  good  for  the  news- 
od.  The  rapid  development  of  der  favorable  conditions.  paper  itself.  It  is  not  a  gratuitous 

self-service  stores,  chains  and  The  advertising  support  the  contribution  on  your  part  for  our 
super  markets  must  be  considered  dealer  gets  with  a  product  is  as  benefit  alone.  It’s  for  yours  as 
in  our  planning.  much  a  part  of  what  he  buys  as  well.  It’s  business  insurance. 

Challengiiig  Situation  contents  of  the  package  or  So  far  as  we  are  concerned,  the 

You  as  newspaper  advertisin"  advertising  rules  are  simple:  Know  the  Heinz 

salesmen  face  a  similar  challengt  support  is  often  a  vital  factor  in  salesman  and  his  manager,  culti- 
ing  situation.  There  are  more  dealer  s  decision  to  buy.  The  vate  them.  Make  your  intimate 


•Un 


George  Steele,  Philadelphia  Bulletin,  NAEA  past  president;  Henry 
Slamin,  Chicago,  president  of  American  Association  of  Newspaper 
Representatives;  and  Eton  Borton,  president  of  Advertising  Federation 
of  America. 


ways  to  spend  the  advertiser’s  dol-  ^'h'ch  he  believes  in  tha  knowledge  of  markets  useful  to 

lar.  Radio  and  television  particu-  ‘‘f  ertising  determines  the  amount  them.  Supply  them  with  up-to- 
larly  are  powerful  competition.  ..merchandising  cooperation  he  date  grocer  and  restaurant  lists. 


laiiy  axe  puwcriui  cumpeiuiuii.  ... 

They  are  big,  potent,  rich,  and 


Collaborate  with  them  in  selling 


glamorous,  f hey  have' the  advan-  .  ""  advertiser  may  the  newspaper  campaign  to  gro- 


be  tempted  to  forsake  what  he  cers  in  your  respective  markets,  to 


tages  of  newness  nad  novelty.  ,  r  n  i  -.u  .k  u  i  •  •  n 

They  are  heady,  exciting,  and  ^  medium  will  do  with  the  the  non-advcrtising  as  well  as  to 

dramatic.  They  are  theatrical  and  the  advertising  merchants.__Encour- 


their  obvious  characteristics  give  grocer  thinks  it  will  do.  age  the  latter  to  make  full  use  of 


them  elements  of  showmanship  'Vf  ‘I?’"''  allowance  available 

which  are  easily  merchandised.  to  them  under  our  cooperative 

To  meet  the  challenge,  you  have  forgotten  his  own  and  his  The  newspaper  is  a  great  adver- 
must  of  course  be  better  salesmen,  customer’s  dependence  upon  the  tising  medium.  You  can  meet  the 

You  need  showmanship  and  intel-  newspaper.  In  other  words,  the  chalfengc  of  any  competition  by 

ligent  merchandising  of  your  very  jo  jhe  grocer  may  depend  simply  capitalizing  your  unusual 

great  but  forgotten  and  neglected  more  upon  the  advertising  medium  and  distinctive  advantages.  We 

values.  ... 


than  upon  the  advertising  mes- 


Merchandising  support  from  a  sage, 
newspaper  not  long  ago  was  Media  are  important  to  the  food 
looked  upon  as  an  evidence  of  vertising  will  bring  buying  action 
weakness.  The  paper  tried  to  importance  to  the  food  retailer.  Is 
make  up  in  personal  calls  on  the  he  convinced  that  newsnaper  ad- 
trade,  letters,  brochures,  et  cetera,  vertising  will  bring  buying  action 
what  it  lacked  in  market  coverage,  into  his  store? 
food  linage,  and  prestige.  Ihe  Bureau’s  Effective  Work 
world  has  changed,  and  our  con- 


call  it,  for  lack  of  a  better  term, 
‘merchandising.” 


Swedish  Union  Joins 
New  'Free'  Federation 

Sweden’s  journalist  union — Sven- 
iska  Journalistforbundet  —  is  the 
first  of  the  Scandinavian  unions 
to  vote  for  active  participation  in 


w«jiiu  iiaa  viiauKcu,  aiiu  uui  A  .V  vuic  loi  awiivc  pai  iiwipaiiuii 

cepts  have  changed  willy  nilly.  effecti've  worlf^with  adver-  »he_'iew  federation  of  journalises. 


The  H.  J.  Heinz  Company  em-  ti^erl  in'  ii^i'ntrng  out  the’var'iabies  “surprised"  the  Eu- 

ploys  a  sales  force  of  from  twelve  marketVand  The  opportunity  for  newspaper  world,  it  was  re- 

hundred  to  fourteen  hundred  men.  sales  in  those  marked  bv  the  in-  Martin,  president 

They  are  presently  called  salesmen,  telligent  use  of  newspapers  The 

which  is,  I  think,  in  the  light  of  Burlau  has  helped  us  eliormously  '^^9  ^  m  Paris  lining  up  de  c- 

todays  conditions,  a  misnomer.  selling  our  newspaper  promo-  federations  first 

Their  success  and  the  company’s  tions  to  the  Heinz  sales  staff,  but  congress  at  Brussels  in  May.  Tlw 
prosperity  will  in  the  future  de-  the  selling  or  merchandising  of  federation  will  embrace  only 
pend  on  how  intelligently  they  the  medium  to  the  trade  is  the  f’’®'"  countries  with  a  free 

merchandise  Heinz  Varieties  in  the  individual  newspaper’s  responsi-  Press. 
stores  where  today  two  thirds  of  bility.  .  " 

all  foods  sold  at  retail  is  self  se-  xhe  Food  Editor  has  made  the  New  Guild  Contract 
lected  by  the  consumer.  newspaper  more  useful  to  the  Los  Angeles  —  Wage  increases 

It  is  easy  to  sell  the  first  order  housewife  and  a  better  medium  of  from  $2  to  $7  weekly  were 
to  today’s  grocer.  He  will  take  for  the  food  advertiser.  But  the  granted  in  a  two-year  contract 
anything  that  promises  to  move  contribution  of  the  Food  Editor  signed  Jan.  18  by  the  Daily  News 
profitably  off  his  shelves.  Repu-  must  be  capitalized  by  you  to  the  and  the  Los  Angeles  Newspaper 
tation,  prestige  count  for  little  be-  grocer.  Guild.  The  increases  are  retroac- 

yond  the  initial  order.  After  that  We  are  starting  another  cam-  tive  to  last  May  18. 

it  depends  upon  the  record.  Re-  paign  in  880  daily  newspapers  this  New  top  minimums  are  $113.50 

gardless  of  how  effective  his  ad-  week.  It  is  called  “Heinz  All-Star  for  display  salesmen  and  $108.50 
vertising  may  be  in  creating  con-  Value  Parade.”  We  have  had  a  for  reporters  and  copyreaders. 
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'United  Front' 

Continued  from  page  1 


seeking  to  create  the  impression 
of  “local  impact.” 

Philip  Salisbury,  editor  of  Sales 
Management,  reported  that  manu¬ 
facturers’  salesmen  surveyed  gen¬ 
erally  favored  weekly  magazines 
and  radio  ahead  of  newspapers  as 
their  preferred  advertising  medium. 
His  study  showed  that  magazines 
gained  a  3  to  1  advantage  over 
new^papers,  despite  the  fact  that 
their  compnaies  may  be  consistent 
users  of  newspapers.  He  urged 
newspaper  ad  men  to  cultivate 
branch  managers  and  their  sales¬ 
men. 

John  C.  Ottinger,  Jr.,  director 
of  sales  development,  told  of  the 
Bureau’s  pre'entation,  “Greatest 
Show  on  Earth,”  designed  to  sell 
district  managers  and  their  sales¬ 
men  on  the  value  of  newspaper 
advertising.  He  said  the  presenta¬ 
tion  had  been  aimed  basically  at 
the  food  classification,  for  that  is  a 
major  source  of  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising. 

John  W.  Blough,  director  of 
promotion,  said  that  newspaper 
advertising  men  must  impress  the 
retailers  on  the  importance  of 
newspapers  because  of  the  retail¬ 
ers’  influence  on  salesmen  and  sales 
executives  of  the  manufacturers. 
He  said  that  875  newspapers  are 
now  using  the  Bureau’s  promotion 
ads,  started  last  fall.  The  contri¬ 
buted  space  will  represent  over  a 
million  dollars  a  year,  he  stated. 

Mr.  Blough  said  that  because  of 
the  demands  of  newspapers  for 
more  copy  of  this  type,  the  Bu¬ 
reau  is  considering  a  secondary 
campaign. 

Wyman  Elected 
NAEA  President 

Herbert  G.  Wyman,  Pittsburgh 
(Pa.)  Post-Gazette,  was  selected 
NAEA  president,  succeeding  Louis 
E.  Heindel,  Madison  (Wis.)  News¬ 
papers. 

LaurerKe  T.  Knott,  Chicago 
Sun-Times,  was  advanced  from 
second  to  first  vicepresident  to 
succeed  Mr.  Wyman.  Don  M. 
Bernard,  Washington  (D.  C.) 

Post,  was  elected  second  vice- 
president.  The  board  reappointed 
Robert  C.  Pace,  Danville,  Ill., 
secretary-treasurer. 

Newly-elected  directors  are 
W.  F.  Aycock,  Jr.,  Birmingham 
(Ala.)  News  and  Post  Herald; 
C.  L.  Fountain,  Lancaster  (Pa.) 
Newspapers;  B.  W.  Lewis,  Denver 
(Colo.)  Rocky  Mountain  News; 
and  Charles  E.  Arnn,  Los  An¬ 
geles  (Calif.)  Daily  News. 

The  members  voted  to  adopt 
the  new  dues  schedule,  previously 
proposed,  with  an  amendment 
that  met  the  approval  of  newspa¬ 
per  representatives.  In  the  repre¬ 
sentatives’  classification,  annual 
dues  were  raised  from  $35  to  $50 
annually,  with  an  additional  as¬ 
sessment  of  $10  per  representa¬ 
tive’s  office  up  to  a  maximum  of 
$90.  The  amendment  was  ap¬ 


proved  in  view  of  pre-convention 
objections  filed  by  individual  rep¬ 
resentatives  and  the  Chicago  and 
New  York  chapters  of  the  AANR, 
protesting  the  proposed  $2  per 
salesman  assessment. 

The  June  NAEA  conference  will 
be  held  in  Daytona  Beach,  Fla., 
June  22-24. 

In  a  formal  resolution  adopted 
Wednesday  morning,  the  member¬ 
ship  agreed  that  “the  present  titles 
so  commonly  used  to  designate 
the  various  advertising  executives 
on  newspapers  i.e.  Advertising  Di¬ 
rector,  Advertising  Manager,  do 
not  truly  reflect  the  duties  and 
functions  of  the  positions  which  is 
really  Sales  Management,”  and 
recommended  that  at  some  future 
date  NAEA  give  consideration  to 
changing  these  titles  to  include  the 
word  “sales”  i.e.  Advertising  Sales 
Director,  Advertising  Sales  Man¬ 
ager,  Retail  Advertising  Sales 
Manager,  Classified  Advertising 
Sales  Manager,  and  Sales  Mana¬ 
ger  of  General  Advertising. 

Another  resolution  observed 
“there  is  still  considerable  evi¬ 
dence  that  a  fair  sized  segment  of 
the  consuming  public  seems  to 
have  too  little  understanding  of 
the  true  functions  and  Benefits  of 
advertising.”  It  urged  all  NAEA 
members  to  publish  the  Advertis¬ 
ing  Federation  of  America’s  ads 
when  space  permits.  “These  mes¬ 
sages  are  designed  to  promote  a 
better  understanding  of  the  func¬ 
tion  of  all  advertising.  They  prove 
to  skeptics  that  advertising  in¬ 
creases  our  standard  of  living, 
tends  to  keep  prices  down  and 
that  advertising  represents  only  a 
very  small  fraction  of  the  cost- 
price  to  the  consumer,”  it  was 
stated. 

'3  CA  Problem' 

In  Cooperative  Ads 

Cooperative  Advertising  is  a 
“3  CA”  problem  with  newspaper 
advertising  executives,  according 
to  the  report  of  Jess  W.  Fleck, 
Detroit  (Mich.)  Times,  chairman 
of  the  NAEA  Co-Op  Advertising 
Committee. 

The  three  “CA’s”  stand  for 
“Confusion  About,  Complaint 
Against  Cooperative  Advertising," 
Mr.  Fleck  declared.  He  recom¬ 
mended  that  a  permanent  coopera¬ 
tive  advertising  panel  be  estab¬ 
lished  as  a  part  of  each  future 
NAEA  convention,  beginning  in 
June. 

Suggests  Wide  Membership 

Such  a  panel,  said  Mr.  Fleck, 
should  i  n  c  1  u  d  e  representatives 
from  NAEA,  AANR.  ANA,  the 
four-A’s,  and  spokesmen  for 
distributors,  wholesale  organiza¬ 
tions  and  retailers,  the  latter  in¬ 
cluding  a  representative  from 
NRDGA,  along  with  a  member 
of  the  Bureau  of  Advertising. 

Mr.  Fleck  suggested  the  panel 
could  be  kept  aware  of  coopera¬ 
tive  advertising  practices  through 
the  use  of  Media  Records.  He 
cited  figures  from  Media  Records 
dealing  with  "hard  line”  classifica¬ 
tions  which  showed  that  for  the 


first  11  months  last  year,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  1950,  cooperative  ad¬ 
vertising  at  the  general  rate  was 
up  1.4%,  while  co-op  ads  for  hard 
lines  placed  at  the  retail  rate  was 
down  4%. 

At  the  outset,  Mr.  Fleck  pointed 
out  that  none  of  the  groups  con¬ 
cerned  with  cooperative  advertis¬ 
ing  is  completely  happy  about 
present  co-op  practices,  whether 
they  be  newspapers,  their  represen¬ 
tatives,  agencies,  manufacturers, 
distributors  or  dealers.  Any  excep¬ 
tions,  he  added,  could  be  termed 
“Utopian  performances.” 

NAEA  roundtable  discussions 
revealed  there  is  a  general  con¬ 
fusion  about  the  rate  status  of  co¬ 
operative  advertising  that  threatens 
to  disrupt  both  the  general  and 
retail  rate  structures. 

Russell  Scofield,  Lexington 
(Ky.)  Herald-Leader,  chairman, 
NAEA  Schools  and  Colleges  Com¬ 
mittee,  suggested  the  preparation 
of  a  vocational  guidance  booklet 
for  high  school  seniors  and  col¬ 
lege  undergraduates  on  “what 
newspaper  advertising  is  all  about 
and  how  to  prepare  for  a  career 
in  it.”  Such  a  booklet,  he  said, 
would  help  students  to  better  un¬ 
derstand  opportunities  in  the  news¬ 
paper  advertising  field.  The  com¬ 
mittee  also  recommended  a  place¬ 
ment  program  for  college  gradu¬ 
ates. 

New  AANR  Presentation 

“The  Revolution  in  Retailing 
and  Its  Impact  on  Advertising” 
was  the  title  of  a  presentation  by 
the  American  Association  o  f 
Newspaper  Representatives.  The 
presentation  dealt  with  the  growth 
of  super-market  stores,  with  sub¬ 
sequent  consumer  selection  of 
products  offered  leading  to  “scram¬ 
bled  merchandise"  and  ultimate 
brand  disloyalty. 

To  offset  this  “revolution  in  re- 
taling,”  the  AANR  study  urged 
advertisers  to  spend  a  larger  share 
in  direct  selling  copy  in  “do  it 
now”  media,  namely,  newspapers. 
The  study  showed  that  television 
is  not  the  apparent  answer  to  this 
problem  of  brand  disloyalty.  Spe¬ 
cific  coffee,  beer,  cigarette  and 
toothpaste  accounts  were  cited  as 
either  having  lost  their  compara¬ 
tive  sales  position,  or  having  re¬ 
mained  stationary,  after  using  TV 
for  a  considerable  period. 

AANR  President  Henry  Slamin 
introduced  the  two  narrators,  W. 
Fiske  Lochridge  and  William  W. 
Sauerberg,  AANR  business  com¬ 
mittee  members  who  worked  in 
cooperation  with  the  Chicago 
Tribune  research  and  general  ad¬ 
vertising  departments  in  preparing 
the  presentation. 

Two  Minute  Ideas 
Prove  Productive 

A  Panel  of  “two-minute  men” 
presented  some  productive  adver¬ 
tising  linage  builders  at  the  clos¬ 
ing  NAEA  session.  The  speakers 
were  presented  by  J.  Warren  Mc¬ 
Clure,  Grand  Forks  (N.  D.)  Her¬ 
ald. 

Len  Edge,  Elizabethton  (Tenn.) 
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Star,  told  how  he  and  his  staff  sold 
58,240  lines  of  advertising  in  32- 
page  special  food  section  pub¬ 
lished  when  a  local  super  market 
opened  a  new  store. 

How  consumer  research  can 
open  the  door  for  space  salesmen 
was  explained  by  Peter  Benziger, 
St.  Paul  (Minn.)  Pioneer  Press  and 
Dispatch.  He  related  how  the  St. 
Paul  papers  were  using  specific 
area  buying  information,  obtained 
from  their  annua!  consumer  an¬ 
alysis,  to  he^p  salesmen  “talk  ad¬ 
vertising  and  selling  instead  of 
just  media.” 

John  Halpin,  president.  Media 
Records,  Inc.,  stressed  the  impor- . 
tance  of  using  Media  Records’ 
monthly  charts  of  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  trends  to  intelligently 
compare  a  newspaper’s  position 
as  against  the  country  as  a  whole. 
Media  Records’  charts,  he  said, 
“signal  a  change  in  the  climate.” 

A  daily  advertiser  since  1872 
in  the  Port  Huron  (Mich.)  Times 
Herald  was  the  subject  discussed 
by  Martin  J.  Handley.  He  told 
of  Ballentine’s,  a  Port  Huron 
ready-to-wear  store,  which  has 
used  space  daily  and  Sunday  since 
1872.  The  store  has  a  contract 
for  a  minimum  of  200  inches  a 
week  and  uses  14,000  a  year. 

Seth  Whitmore,  Lansing  (Mich.) 
State  Journal,  described  a  special 
section  published  in  connection 
with  the  state  championship 
“Truck  Rodeo”  which  netted  25,- 
000  lines  of  general  advertising, 
plus  additional  local  linage,  in¬ 
cluding  a  full-page  ad  from  the 
local  teamsters  union,  AFL.  The 
section  was  published  in  coopera¬ 
tion  with  the  Michigan  Trucking 
Association,  he  said. 

Cartoon-type  advertising,  if  it  is 
to  be  helpful  in  building  linage, 
should  be  offered  to  non-newspa¬ 
per  advertisers,  explained  Elwood 
C.  Horne,  Durham  (N.  C.)  Her¬ 
ald  Sun.  Such  “one  shot”  adver¬ 
tising  should  be  supplemented 
with  regular  display  copy,  he  add¬ 
ed. 

Protection  against  fraud  artists 
in  classified  advertising,  as  prac¬ 
ticed  by  the  Rochester  (N.  Y.) 
Democrat  and  Chronicle,  was 
highlighted  by  Joseph  T.  Adams. 
He  told  how  the  Rochester  papers 
plug  loopholes  to  keep  fraudulent 
advertising  out  of  the  classified 
columns,  thereby  maintaining 
reader  confidence. 

Russell  L.  Binder,  Bergen 
(Hackensack,  N.  J.)  Evening  Rec¬ 
ord,  concluded  the  two-minute 
ideas  in  telling  how  advertising 
“told  the  story  of  an  Elks  Club.” 
■ 

London  Strike  Ends 

London — A  strike  of  1,000  Lon¬ 
don  employes  of  the  KemsIey 
newspapers  ended  Jan.  19  in  time 
for  work  to  be  resumed  on  the 
Sunday  Graphic  and  the  Sunday 
Chronicle.  The  management  post¬ 
poned  for  two  weeks  its  decision 
to  transfer  the  printing  of  the 
two  papers  from  London  to 
Manchester  and  agreed  to  confer 
with  the  union  on  the  matter. 
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Hills  Cautions  Against 
Negative  ‘Shrinkage’ 


Detroit  —  Color  printing  and 
high  shrinkage  were  high  points 
of  discussion  at  the  three-day 
Great  Lakes  Newspaper  Mechani¬ 
cal  Conference  here  this  week. 

A  record  turnout  of  550  attend¬ 
ed  the  convention,  Sunday  through 
Tuesday.  There  were  some  360 
members  of  the  mechanical  de¬ 
partments  of  newspapers  through¬ 
out  Michigan,  Ohio,  Indiana  and 
Wisconsin  and  190  suppliers’  and 
manufacturers’  representatives. 

Lee  Hills,  executive  editor  of 
the  Detroit  Free  Press,  sounded 
the  keynote  for  the  conference 
when,  in  his  welcoming  address, 
he  stressed  the  importance  of 
close  cooperation  and  under¬ 
standing  among  the  heads  of  the 
many  mechanical  departments  that 
make  up  the  newspaper  “manu¬ 
facturing  plant.” 

“I  don’t  need  to  explain  to  you 
the  squeezing  economic  trend  that 
has  hit  the  newspaper  industry," 
he  said.  “Mounting  costs  that 
bring  suspensions  and  mergers. 
Even  solvent  papers  like  the  At¬ 
lanta  Constitution  and  St.  Louis 
Star-Times  —  swallowed  up  —  be¬ 
cause  they  saw  no  future.  And 
now  the  famous  old  Enquirer, 
largest  in  Cincinnati,  about  to  be 
merged. 

“I’m  told  that  the  theme  of  this 
conference  is  ‘shrinkage.’ 

“I  hope  you  will  not  think  of  it 
in  the  negative,  defeatist  terms  of 
the  shrinkage  of  newspapers  and 
newspaper  opportunity. 

“I  hope  you  will  think  of  it  in 
the  positive  terms  of  shrinking  the 
waste  and  inefficiency  out  of  news¬ 
papers  so  they  can  continue  to 
grow  and  serve  the  American  peo¬ 
ple.” 

Halftone  Distortion  Denied 

Les  Griner,  production  manager 
of  the  Detroit  News,  spiked  the 
claim  that  halftones  deteriorate 
under  mat  shrinkage. 

“I  used  to  believe  the  dot  pat¬ 
tern  of  a  halftone  was  badly  dis¬ 
torted  by  high  shrinkage,”  he 
said.  “That  I  now  know  to  be 
false.  It  does  not  become  distort¬ 
ed.” 

He  presented  facts  and  figures 
for  the  members  to  reason  it  out 
and  explained:  “We  use  a  65- 
line  screen.  Our  original  zinc  half¬ 
tone  cuts  are  not  65  lines  across 
the  width  of  a  page.  They  are  46 
lines  or  dots  across  the  width  and 
46  lines  or  dots  across  the  depth. 
(An  engraver’s  screen  is  designed 
on  the  diagonal).  This  is  the  way 
it  should  be. 

“After  stereotyping  with  one- 
inch  shrinkage  mats,  we  have  the 
following:  In  a  proof  from  a 
curved  plate  on  our  presses,  in 
width  we  have  49  lines  or  dots 
per  inch,  an  increase  of  three 
dots;  in  length,  we  have  48  lines 
or  dots  per  inch,  an  increase  of 
two  dots,  and  on  the  diagonal. 


we  have  68  lines  or  dots  per 
inch,  an  increase  of  three  dots. 

“Tlie  distortion — that  is,  the  re¬ 
lationship  of  the  dots  to  each 
other  as  compared  to  the  original 
— is  so  small  that  it  could  cause 
no  effect  upon  the  tonal  values 
of  the  halftone.” 

Color  Demonstration 

An  enthusiastic  reception  was 
accorded  a  combination  discus¬ 
sion-demonstration  of  “Color  Re¬ 
production  by  Photography”  by 
Bob  Dumke,  chief  photographer 
of  the  Milwaukee  Journal. 

For  nearly  two  years  the  Jour¬ 
nal  photographic  department  has 
been  using  a  three-color  process 
to  produce  editorial  and  advertis¬ 
ing  matter  in  color.  In  1951,  Mr. 
Dumke  said,  the  paper  ran  some 
875  color  pictures  processed  by 
his  staff. 

With  the  collaboration  of  De¬ 
troit  News  Photographer  Mickey 
Stroecker  and  a  young  model, 
Mr.  Dumke  demonstrated  the  me¬ 
chanics  of  the  three-color  process 
from  pose  to  picture. 

At  another  session,  Paul  O. 
Brannon,  pressroom  superintend¬ 
ent  of  the  Cleveland  Press,  dis¬ 
cussed  the  problems  presented  by 
run-of-paper  color. 

“Something  should  be  done,” 
he  said,  “to  discourage  those  ad¬ 
vertisers  who  constantly  demand 
different  shades  of  the  same  basic 
color.  This  is  a  costly  and,  we 
believe,  a  ridiculous  practice. 
Every  time  ink  is  changed,  even 
slightly,  some  is  wasted. 

“There  are  occasions  when  a 
specific  color  can  be  justified. 
Some  nationally  advertised  prod¬ 
ucts  are  more  easily  identified  and 
distinguished  from  similar  com¬ 
petitive  brands  because  the  con¬ 
tainer  is  known  to  bear  some  par¬ 
ticular  shade  of  a  certain  hue. 

“‘But  how  about  a  distillery, 
for  example,  which  sends  in  copy 
along  with  a  color  swatch  show¬ 
ing  a  specific  number  of  yellow, 
red,  blue  or  green?  We  have 
never  seen  any  whiskey  that  re¬ 
motely  resembles  either  color. 

“It  is  extremely  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  to  match  the  engrav¬ 
er’s  proof  in  high-speed  printing, 
even  if  pulled  on  newsprint  and 
with  ink  having  a  reduced  color 
strength,  or,  for  that  matter,  with 
news  ink.” 

In  the  engraving  session,  a 
“progress  report”  on  the  new  bi¬ 
metal  photo-engraving  plate  was 
presented  by  James  Roane,  an  en¬ 
graver  for  the  Cleveland  Press, 
where  the  new  engraving  method 
has  been  in  use  for  .six  months. 
In  that  time,  Mr.  Roane  said,  the 
Press  has  used  Nuloy  for  50  per 
cent  of  its  cuts. 

The  metal  is  an  alloy  of  zinc 
and  magnesium  bonded  together 
by  electroplating.  The  zinc,  Mr. 
Roane  explained,  is  used  to  ob- 


President  D.  N.  Slep  presses  but¬ 
ton  to  start  Altoona  Mirror's  new 
press.  Harr}'  Scholl,  pressroom 
foreman,  is  at  the  left. 

tain  a  perfect  surface,  the  magne¬ 
sium  for  its  etching  speed  and 
tensile  strength. 

Mr.  Roane  has  been  working 
closely  with  William  F.  Alexan¬ 
der,  engraving  superintendent  of 
the  Press,  who  developed  the 
metal. 

At  the  close  of  the  meeting, 
the  following  officers  took  over: 
President,  Harry  A.  Miller,  me¬ 
chanical  superintendent,  Dayton 
(O.)  News;  Secretary-Treasurer, 
Don  M.  Clark,  stereotype  fore¬ 
man,  Grand  Rapids  (Mich.) 
Press;  Vicepresidents,  Otto  Lepp, 
mailing  room  superintendent,  Mil¬ 
waukee  Sentinel;  Horace  H.  Park¬ 
er,  pressroom-stereotyping  fore¬ 
man,  Richmond  (Ind.)  Palladium- 
Item;  Frank  Dassori,  pressroom 
superintendent,  Detroit  Times, 
and  Cecil  Watkins,  mechanical 
superintendent,  Sidney  (O.)  Daily 
News. 


Newsday  Hired  Skiers 
To  Get  Sprague  Story 

Managing  Editor  Alan  Hathway 
of  Long  Island’s  Newsday  ar¬ 
ranged  a  neat  scoop  for  his  paper 
by  merely  picking  up  a  telephone 
and  calling  Nyack  Lodge  at  Emi¬ 
grant  Gap  when  the  City  of  San 
Francisco  streamliner  was  snow¬ 
bound  last  week. 

Mr.  Hathway’s  call  was  prompt¬ 
ed  by  the  mention  in  a  wire  story 
that  J.  Russel  Sprague,  Repub¬ 
lican  leader,  was  believed  to  be 
aboard  the  train.  Mr.  Sprague  is 
the  chief  executive  of  Nassau 
County,  so  Mr.  Hathway  went  into 
action  to  try  to  get  his  story  first¬ 
hand. 

The  call  to  Nyack  Lodge,  also 
mentioned  casually  in  early  stor¬ 
ies,  resulted  in  Mr.  Hathway  hir¬ 
ing  two  expert  skiers  to  go  to  the 
train  and  interview  Mr.  Sprague. 
The  roundtrip  required  eight  hours 
but  Newsday  got  a  real  beat.  The 
ski  team  was  briefed  with  a  list 
of  questions  and  they  phoned  back 
the  answers  to  Jack  Self  in  News- 
day  office.  As  he  typed  notes, 
Charles  Gruenberg  wrote  the  run¬ 
ning  story  and  Newsday  was  off 
the  press  within  an  hour  with  the 
copyrighted  story. 


Altoona  Mirror 
Starts  Its  New 
Goss  Headliner 

Altoona,  Pa.  —  The  Altoona 
Mirror's  new  Goss  Headliner  five- 
unit  press  went  into  operation  Jan. 
17  when  the  paper’s  publisher, 
D.  N.  Slep,  pressed  the  button. 
Local  352  of  the  Pressmen’s 
Union  made  him  an  honorary 
member  for  the  occasion.  Mr. 
Slep  is  the  son  of  the  late  Harry 
Slep,  who  founded  the  paper  77 
years  ago. 

Installation  of  the  press  was  be¬ 
gun  in  June.  Work  was  interrupt¬ 
ed  in  October  pending  completion 
of  necessary  building  changes  but 
was  resumed  early  in  January. 

The  dedicatory  address  was 
made  by  J.  E.  Holtzinger,  vice- 
president  and  general  manager 
and  a  grandson  of  the  Mirror’s 
founder.  Another  grandson,  the 
Rev.  Eugene  G.  Slep  of  Greens- 
burg.  Pa.,  offered  the  closing 
prayer.  Also  sharing  in  the  event 
was  Mrs.  A.  J.  Holtzinger,  a 
daughter  of  the  founder  and 
mother  of  the  general  manager. 

Coincident  with  the  start  of  new 
press  operations,  the  Mirror  be¬ 
gan  general  utilization  of  other 
additional  facilities  made  possible 
by  acquisition  of  the  annex  in 
1949. 

The  interior  of  the  two-story 
annex  underwent  almost  complete 
remodeling  to  provide  facilities  for 
the  executive  and  finance  offices, 
the  eirculation  department,  ex¬ 
panded  newsprint  storage  space 
and  newly-acquired  streotype  de¬ 
partment  equipment. 

The  two  Mirror  buildings  are 
eonnected  by  a  ramp  and  service 
tunnel  in  addition  to  press-to-mail 
room  and  composing-to-stereotype 
conveyors. 

■ 

Indiana  Taxpayers 
Given  Free  Service 

Evansville,  Ind. — ^The  Evans¬ 
ville  Press  offered  local  taxpayers 
the  personal  assistance  of  staff 
members  in  filling  out  the  In¬ 
diana  State  Gross  Income  Tax  re¬ 
turns. 

At  the  Scripps-Howard  paper’s 
invitation,  puzzled  taxpayers 
streamed  into  the  newspaper  office 
at  the  rate  of  some  350  a  day, 
from  8  a.m.  to  4:30  p.m.  Seven 
staff  members,  after  special  in¬ 
struction,  were  given  the  assign¬ 
ment  of  helping  fill  out  the  forms. 

The  state  tax  bureau,  the  Press 
explained,  has  no  facilities  for  as¬ 
sisting  taxpayers  fill  out  the  forms. 
The  only  other  assistance  in  the 
city  is  offered  at  the  courthouse 
at  the  rate  of  $1  per  person.  The 
Press’  service  was  free,  even  a 
free  envelope  for  mailing. 

Editor  Earl  Richert,  who  moved 
from  Scripps-Howard’s  Washing¬ 
ton  bureau  to  editorship  of  the 
Press  three  months  ago,  said  the 
service  would  be  continued  until 
the  tax  deadline  on  Jan.  31. 
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Falmouth  Totes  Up 
As  ‘Spendthrifts’  Go 

By  Doris  Willens 


London  (Delayed) — Gales, 
chaotic  communications  and  fierce 
competition  made  coverage  of  the 
Flying  Enterprise  story  one  of  the 
toughest  news  jobs  of  all  time. 

American  news  agency  men 
worked  practically  around  the 
clock  for  two  weeks,  getting  less 
I  sleep  than  Captain  Kurt  Carlsen 
I  himself.  Some  press  men  became 
i  wretchedly  seasick,  others  took 
impromptu  flops  into  the  Atlantic. 
Cameras  were  smashed,  clothes 
I  were  ruined. 

The  length  of  time  the  story 
ran,  and  the  difficulties  of  cover¬ 
age  provided  many  opportunities 
for  exclusives  and  news  beats  by 
I  alert  photographers  and  reporters. 

24  Hours  for  Call 

Dramatic  news  came  from  ra¬ 
dio-telephone  calls  to  the  Turmoil 
and  the  American  destroyers 
Weeks  and  Keith.  The  waiting  list 
for  such  calls  was  so  long  that  it 
frequently  took  as  much  as  24 
hours  to  complete  a  call.  Agencies 
could  only  hope  that  their  calls 
would  be  put  through  at  a  time 
when  the  news  was  hot. 

At  the  weekend,  150  newsmen 
turned  Falmouth  into  a  boom 
town,  chartering  boats  of  all  de¬ 
scription,  and  prices  for  every¬ 
thing  skyrocketed — up  to  $1,000 
a  day  for  a  tug.  About  30  of  the 
newsmen  were  Americans. 

*  Falmouth  citizens  cashed  in  on 
the  unexpected  boom.  Taxi-fares 
were  doubled;  there  were  not 
enough  taxis,  so  bicycles  were 
rented  out  at  whatever  the  traffic 
would  bear.  Bars  which  usually 
closed  at  10  p.m.  remained  open 
around  the  clock.  Hotels  closed 
for  the  winter  re-opened  to  house 
the  newsmen. 

Fingers  Are  Pointed 

Frugal  local  Cornishmen  point¬ 
ed  fingers  at  knots  of  correspond¬ 
ents  and  commented,  “Here  come 
the  spendthrifts.” 

At  the  beginning  of  the  second 
week  Associated  Press  chartered 
a  large  ocean-going  tug  and  staffed 
with  two  reporters  and  Photogra¬ 
pher  Denis  Lee  Royle.  Later  AP 
chartered  another  tug  to  bring 
photographs  to  shore. 

The  AP’s  tug  rendezvoused  with 
the  Enterprise  and  stayed  with  her 
until  she  sank.  For  the  sinking,  re¬ 
porters  Alvin  Steinkopf  and  Leo¬ 
nard  Leddington  alternated  be¬ 
tween  watching  and  dictating  their 
messages  for  the  blow-by-blow  de¬ 
scription.  The  messages  were  being 
sent  back  by  Morse  and  radio¬ 
telephone. 

Photographer  Royle  stood  pre¬ 
cariously  on  the  superstructure  of 


the  tug,  held  by  three  crewmen, 
shooting  pictures  of  the  sinking 
in  a  gale  that  raised  seas  of  15 
and  20  feet.  He  brought  three 
cameras,  and  by  the  end  of  the 
storm  all  three  had  been  smashed. 

Planes,  Boats,  Etc. 

Most  of  the  sinking  pictures 
were  shot  with  a  hand  camera 
fitted  with  a  17-inch  telephoto 
lens.  The  final  sinking  picture  was 
taken  with  a  Speed  Graphic  that 
had  been  smashed  and  patched  up 
just  in  time  for  the  last  shot.  His 
third  camera  was  a  20-inch  Re¬ 
flex. 

Throughout  the  two-week  period 
all  American  agencies  rented 
planes  of  various  sizes  for  pic¬ 
ture  and  word  descriptions  of  the 
sea  epic.  One  agency  reportedly 
spent  $850  to  charter  a  plane  from 
London,  and  then  could  not  find 
the  Enterprise  at  sea  because  of 
poor  visibility. 

The  United  Press  hired  air¬ 
planes,  boats,  shortwave  radios, 
binoculars  and  life  jackets.  An  at¬ 
tempt  was  made  to  hire  a  helicop¬ 
ter,  but  was  unsuccessful  because 
Lloyd’s  refused  to  underwrite  in¬ 
surance  for  such  a  mission  over 
the  sea. 

John  Parry.  Herbert  Andrews 
and  Harry  Kerly  reported  the 
story  for  U.P.  from  planes  above 
the  scene.  Staff  Correspondent 
Nicholas  King,  who  is  six  feet, 
five  inches  tall,  found  his  head 
being  used  as  a  tripod  by  one  of 
the  U.P.  photographers  at  the  Fal¬ 
mouth  reception. 

15  Boats  for  Reception 

Competition  was  most  intense 
at  Falmouth  itself  when  the  Tur¬ 
moil  arrived  in  harbor  with  Cap¬ 
tain  Carlsen  and  Mate  Dancy 
aboard.  Fifteen  boats  were  hired 
by  the  press  to  meet  the  Turmoil 
in  the  outer  harbor.  It  was  an 
eerie  scene.  There  was  a  heavy 
storm  in  the  harbor,  flares  used 
by  newsreel  cameramen  cast 
strange  shadows  over  the  flotilla, 
seasick  newsmen  were  jumping 
from  one  boat  to  another  in  an 
attempt  to  get  aboard  the  Tur¬ 
moil.  Two  British  newsmen  fell 
into  the  icy  waters. 

But  no  newsmen  were  allowed 
aboard  the  Turmoil  that  night. 
Not  even  the  London  Daily  Ex¬ 
press,  which  had  flown  Captain 
Carlsen’s  parents  from  Denmark 
as  bait,  was  able  to  get  to  the 
Captain  that  night. 

Yet  that  night  International 
News  Photos  came  up  with  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  Carlsen  and  Dancy  to¬ 
gether  aboard  the  Turmoil.  It  was 
Fleet  Street’s  biggest  mystery. 
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Fortune  Is  Fickle, 
Photographer  Finds 

San  Francisco  —  California’s 
biggest  mountain  country  snow 
story  in  60  years  is  ended  at  last, 
leaving  newsmen  to  recollections 
of  amazing  sagas  and  to  specula¬ 
tion  on  the  floods  to  be  expected 
in  the  Spring. 

For  all  but  the  auditors  comput¬ 
ing  expense  lists  laden  with  emer¬ 
gency  costs,  the  end  came  at  3:30 
a.m.  Jan.  17.  Then  the  special 
train  containing  passengers  from 
the  luxury  train  City  of  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  arrived  in  Oakland.  Most  of 
the  waiting  crowd  were  reporters 
or  photographers. 

Fortune  had  been  kind  to  the 
San  Francisco  Chronicle  in  de¬ 
positing  Ken  McLaughlin,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  National  Press  Photog¬ 
raphers  Association,  and  Art 
Hoppe  within  a  few  miles  of  what 
the  Birmingham  (Ala.)  News  apt¬ 
ly  called  “the  streamlined  deep 
freeze.”  Fortune  then  turned  fickle, 
and  McLaughlin  met  delay  after 
delay. 

After  missing  a  Coast  Guard 
helicopter  at  Yuba  Gap  by  30 
minutes,  McLaughlin  boarded  the 
rescue  train.  He  left  this  at  Col¬ 
fax,  25  miles  down  the  mountain¬ 
side,  and  dashed  for  Lincoln, 
where  a  plane  had  been  waiting 
for  hours.  But  by  now  the  plane 
was  grounded  by  bad  weather,  and 
the  film  was  rushed  to  Sacramento 
by  auto. 

At  the  Sacramento  Bee,  75  nega¬ 
tives  were  processed  in  40  min¬ 
utes.  Five  were  placed  on  the 
AP’s  state  network.  These  reached 
San  Francisco  for  reproduction  in 
all  but  10,000  issues  of  the  Chron¬ 
icle’s  home  edition  of  Jan.  17. 
Others  were  carried  in  the  Chron¬ 
icle  editions  of  the  following  day. 

These  delays,  inconceivable  ex¬ 
cept  to  those  experienced  in  the 
wrath  and  depth  of  Sierra  Nevada 
Mountain  snows,  provided  a  field 
day  for  aerial  photographers. 
Waiting  planes  had  been  held  to 
the  ground  throughout  Northern 
California  for  days,  as  the  bliz¬ 
zard  did  not  permit  approach  to 
the  deep  freeze  area.  Then  the 
weather  broke  on  Jan.  16,  and  the 
Sierra  airway  became  a  photo¬ 
graph  gallery. 

Protest  on  Moiinties 

Photographers  covering  Chur¬ 
chill’s  visit  to  Ottawa  last  week 
protested  they  had  been  “mali¬ 
ciously  and  quite  unnecessarily” 
interfered  with  by  Royal  Canadian 
Mounted  Police. 

Fifteen  visiting  and  local  cam¬ 
eramen  stated  their  complaints  in 
a  letter  to  Commissioner  L.  H. 
Nicholson  of  the  R.C.M.P. 

The  letter  said,  in  part: 

“While  attempting  to  cover  pho¬ 
tographically  the  visits  of  impor¬ 
tant  personages,  we  find  ourselves 
maliciously  and  quite  unnecessari¬ 
ly  interfered  with  in  the  carrying 
out  of  our  assignments.  This  prac¬ 
tice  reached  a  climax  during  this 
visit  of  Prime  Minister  Winston 
Churchill.” 


Chester 


Art  Hoppe  opens  a  path  to  the 
nearest  phone  in  Sierra  Nevada 
snow. 

2  Newsmen  Killed 
In  Elizabeth  Crash 

Two  noted  newsmen  were  killed 
in  an  airplane  crash  in  Elizabeth, 
N.  J.,  Jan.  22. 

They  were: 
John  F.  Ches¬ 
ter,  45,  director 
of  public  rela¬ 
tions  for  the  Car¬ 
rier  Corp.,  Syra¬ 
cuse,  N.  Y.,  and 
formerly  general 
business  editor  of 
the  Associated 
Press. 

Kenneth  R. 
Wilson,  48,  Otta- 
w  a  correspond¬ 
ent  for  the  Financial  Post,  To¬ 
ronto,  Ont.,  and  popular  member 
of  the  Ottawa  press  gallery.  He 
had  been  with  the  Post  since  his 
graduation  from  college. 

After  his  graduation,  Mr.  Ches¬ 
ter  joined  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor  and  then  in  1929  joined 
the  AP  bureau  in  Washington.  In 
1936,  he  was  appointed  chief  of 
the  Boston  bureau  of  the  AP,  a 
position  he  left  to  become  an  AP 
correspondent  in  Eurojie  and  the 
Near  East.  He  was  chief  of  the 
AP  bureau  in  Cairo  during  the 
Teheran  conference. 

The  last  regular  edition  of  the 
Elizabeth  Journal  is  issued  at  1:45 
p.  m.  The  plane,  bound  from  Buf¬ 
falo  to  Newark,  fell  in  dense  fog 
at  3:45  p.m.,  about  three-quarters 
of  a  mile  from  the  newspaper 
plant. 

Managing  Editor  Valentine  A. 
Fallon  quickly  organized  his  staff 
and  had  an  extra  on  the  street  at 
4:43  p.m.,  less  than  an  hour  later, 
with  an  eight-column  streamer 
head  and  nearly  two  columns  of 
type.  Composing  room  workers 
normally  quit  at  3:30,  but  an  ITU 
chapel  meeting  was  in  progress 
and  a  full  force  was  on  hand. 

The  Journal  used  35  pictures, 
including  a  six-column  cut  depict¬ 
ing  the  flaming  plane  and  build¬ 
ings  and  a  cut  of  the  pilot,  who 
lived  at  Elizabeth,  in  its  first  edi¬ 
tion  the  next  day  and  increased 
the  number  of  pictures  to  42  in 
later  editions. 
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MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
Promotion  Services 


Complete  Plants 
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HOW  TO  INCREASE  YOUR 
CLASSIFIED  PROFIT 


RATES — consecutive  Insertions — 3  line  minimum. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED  ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 

Iiuertioiia  Line  Kate  Insertiuna  Line  Kate 

1  $.65  1  $1.00 

2  .50  2  -95 

3  .45  3  go 

4  and  over  .40  4  and  over  .85 

Situation  Wanted  Ada  payable  Inquire  for  26  and  62  time  rates, 

in  aUVauee.  Charge  Orders  Accepted. 

Add  15c  for  Box  Service 

ADVERTISING  AGENCIES  Charged  at  our  National  Classified  rate 
less  commission.  (Inquire  for  rates.) 

Count  30  units  per  line  (add  1  line  for  Box  Information).  No 
abbreviations.  Replies  mailed  dally.  Box  holders’  Identities  held 
In  strictest  confidence.  Deadline  Wednesday  at  2  P.M.  (After  last 
Mall). 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  reserves  the  right  to  edit  all  copy 


FINAL  CLEARANCE 

Remaining  Equipment  of  the 
Daily  Racing  Form  of  Houston 

MUST  VACATE 


Classified  advertising  can  become 
YOUR  paper’s  most  profitable  linage. 
To  speed  it  along  the  up  grade,  pro¬ 
vide  your  Want  Ad  department  with 
Tested  Want  Ad  Selling  plans,  the 
Howard  Parish  Service. 

Each  month’s  release  brings  yon  a 
W'ealth  of  timely  ideas,  ready-to-sell 
campaigns,  promotion  aids  and  other 
linage-stimulators. 

Don’t  needlessly  lose  another  day’s 
extra  Classified  linage  and  revenue. 
Write  for  quotation  and  sample  issue 
of  The  Want  Ad  Service  that  Makes 
You  More  Money  NOW. 

Tested  Want  Ad  Selling  Plans 
Box  126,  NW.  Branch,  Miami  47,  Fla 


COMPOSING  ROOM 

4  MODEL  C  Intertypes  —  3  Maga¬ 
zines.  Serial  Nos.  5880 — 5881 — 

=  QQO__«iflQ‘4 

1  MODEL  eSM  Intcrtype  —  No. 
6047 

1  MODEL  14  Linotype — No.  4041* 
All  with  Electric  Pots,  Metal 
E’ceders,  AC  Motors,  4  Molds, 
Spacehands,  etc. 

1  INTERTYPE  Full  Length  Maga¬ 
zine 

1  MILLER  Saw  Trimmer — Pedestal 
1  HAMILTON  Metal  Dump  Truck 

1  HAMMOND  Easy  Raster — 6  Col¬ 
umn.  Model  EK6B — No.  5800 — 
Gas 

2  6  E'T.  Cast  Iron  Imposing  Tables 
1  12  FT.  Oak  Stand  with  Steel  Top 

and  60  Letterboards  20x21 
1  HAMILTON  Oak  2  Tier  Type 
Cabinet 


Editor  &  Publisher  ClassifiedI  Dept. 
Times  Tower,  New  York  18,  N.  Y.  BRyont  9-3052 


GET  ACQUAINTED  WEEK 
SPECIAL  EDITIONS 


NEWS 

CDSTC 


OARTOON  likenesse-s  of  the  homo 
folks  in  business  sell  SPACE.  Ads 
average  30  inches.  Total  inches  3,000 
to  12,000  inclies.  Your  ad  department 
sells,  we  take  pix,  draw  cartoons,  make 
cuts.  Published  in  22  states,  130  news¬ 
papers;  repeated  many  timoe.  Booking 
now  for  ’52.  Ask  for  sample  edition 
and  details.  No  obligation. 

POSTLETHWAITE  CO.,  INO. 

17  E.  14th,  Kansas  City  6,  Mo. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Leg'll  Notices 


Publications  fur  Sale 


PURSUANT  to  the  Charter  and  By- 
Laws,  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Stockholders  of  the  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  Company,  Inc.,  will  be  held  in 
the  offices  of  the  Company,  Suite  1700, 
Times  Tower,  Times  Square,  New  York 
18,  N.  Y.,  at  11:00  A.  M.  on  Wednes¬ 
day,  February  20,  1952,  for  the  trans¬ 
action  of  such  business  as  may  legally 
come  before  the  meeting. 

CHARLES  T.  STUART 
January  22,  1952  Secretary 


PRESSROOM  and  STEREO 

12  PAGE  Duplex  Tubular  Press 
2/1  Model  —  22%  cut-off  —  AO 
Drive  —  Rubber  Rollers  —  Spare 
Parte 

1  DUPLEX  Heavy  Duty  Mat  Roller 

1  FORM  -  O  -  SCORCH  Centrifugal 
Scorcher 

1  3,000-LB.  Gag  Metal  Furnace 

1  DUPLEX  Vacuum  Back  Casting 
Box 

1  DUPLEX  Plate  Finishing  Machine 

1  DUPLEX  Chipping  Block 

1  GOSS  Tubular  Plate  Router 
18  STEREOTYPE  Chases  with  Tib- 
loid  Bars 

3  TONS  Stereotype  Metal 

All  Motors  AC  —  220t  —  60e 
— 3  phase 

1  IBM  Electric  Time  Clock  with 
Racks 


Wanted  to  Buy 


Cash  for  Due  Bills 

Florida,  New  York,  others.  G. 
stone,  1440  Broadway,  N.  Y.  C. 


Newspaper  Brokers 
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IOWA  Exclusive  weekly,  $48,000; 
NEBRASKA  county  seat  exclusive 
weekly,  $45,000;  KANSAS  county 
seat  weekly,  unopposed,  $27,500  with 
building;  COLORADO  exclusive  coun¬ 
ty  seat  weekly,  $25,000;  ARKANSAS 
Exclusive  weekly,  population  4,500, 
priced  low  at  $28,000;  ILLINOIS  two 
big  exclusive  weeklies,  $15,000  (Be¬ 
low  price  paid  by  present  owner.) 
Bailey-Krehbiel  Newspaper  Service, 
Box  396.  Salina,  Kansas  or  Box  88, 
Norton,  Kansas. 

CHOICE  WEEKLY  in  California  citrus 
area;  unusually  well  equipped  plant; 
newspaper  only,  no  job  printing;  $1,- 
000  month  net;  $60,000,  terms.  Write 
to  owner  giving  financial  and  profes¬ 
sional  competency.  Box  308,  Editor  & 

Publisher. _ 

NEW  MEXICO;  County  seat.  Gross 
$13,000.  Must  sell  because  of  illness. 
Make  offer.  Jack  L.  -Stoll  &  Associates. 
4958  Melrose.  Los  Angeles  29,  Oal. 
SEVERAL  good  Iowa  weeklies  now 
available.  Priced  from  $4,000  to 
$23,000.  Herman  H.  Koch,  2610 

Nebraska  St.,  Sioux  City,  Iowa. _ 

CONTROLLED  Circulation  weekly 
newspaper  in  Suburban  Boston.  1951 
gross  income  $70,000.  No  plant.  Can 
arrange  to  print.  Box  342,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

Business  Opportunities 

NEWSPRINT  MILL,  $3,125,000;  pulp- 
ing  equipment;  wide  machines.  Two 
others,  running  other  products,  conver¬ 
tible.  Above  U.  S.  Also  one  Canada. 
D.  J.  Dwyer,  International  Newspaper 
Operating  Consultant,  138  Everett 
Ave.,  Providence  6,  R.  I.  (Fifth  Ave¬ 
nue  and  Forty-second  Street  office, 
maintained  12  years,  now  discontin¬ 
ued;  annex  suite,  47th  St.,  maintained 
same  period,  now  used  for  file  storage 
only.)  All  matters  handled  through 
Providence.  Staff  or  mail  service,  all 
departments  in  principal  languages. 
Machinery  and  newsprint  purchasing, 
etc.  Four  of  the  ten  largest  buy  our 
services  along  with  many  dailies  of 

average  size. _ 

FOR  SALE:  Job  Plant  and  office  sup¬ 
ply  business,  grossing  $75,000  annu¬ 
ally  in  Southern  city  35,000,  operated 
by  newspaper.  Expansion  of  newspa¬ 
per  interests  reason  for  selling.  Ma¬ 
chinery  and  inventories  approximately 
$45,000.  Must  be  moved  from  news¬ 
paper  building  within  reasonable  pe- 
,  riod.  Box  331,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


Press  Engineers 


MACHINISTS — Dismantling,  moving, 
assembling,  entire  newspaper  plants. 
Repairs,  maintenance,  service  nation¬ 
wide. 

LORENZ  PRINTING 
MACHINE  CO..  INC. 

3626 — 31  St.,  Long  Island  City  1,  N.Y, 
_ STillwell  6-0098-0099 


EVERYTHING  PRICED  FOR 
QUICK  SALE 

BEN  SHULMAN 
SALES  CORPORATION 


812  Calhoun  Avenue,  Houston  3,  Tezu 
PRezton  2855 


CALIFORNIA  DAILIES,  WEEKLIES 
J.  A.  Snyder,  8570  Frances  Avenue 
_ Venice.  California _ 


Composing  Room  , 


CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATION 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties 
W.  H.  Glover  Co..  Ventura,  California 


LCYAL  S.  DIXCN  CC. 

NEWiSPAPER  PREiaS  ERECTORS 
Dismantling — Moving — Erecting 
Newspaper  Conveyor  Installations 
Service  Nationwide 
38  N.  Victory  Blvd.,  Burbank,  Calif, 
lllarleston  8-9042  —  Sunset  1-4575 


NEW  V-BELT  LINOTYPE  DRIVE— 
All  ball-bearing,  newest  and  belt. 
Write  for  literature.  Stanard  Service, 
3442  Brooklyn.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
LINOTYPES  and  Intertypes,  Modeli 
5,  8,  14,  26.  Intertypes  B — 0 — CSM, 
thoroughly  rebuilt,  also  many  good 
used  machines  available  attractively 
priced.  Eight  page  Goss  Comet,  North¬ 
ern  Machine  Works,  323  North  Fourth 
St.,  Philadelphia  6,  Pennsylvania. 
FOR  SALE — Linotypes — Model  14 — 
No.  28327,  three  magazines,  28-chsn- 
nel  suxiliary,  three  Universal  Molds. 
Fair  condition.  Also  Model  14 — No. 
39253,  single  keyboard,  14-42  ems,  • 
magazines,  34-channeI  suxiliary,  good 
condition.  Both  running  on  daily  news¬ 
paper.  Converting  to  Comets.  $1,800 
each.  Box  211,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MAY  BROTHERS.  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 
Established  1914.  Newspapers  bought 


and  sold  without  publicity. 


DAILY  NEWSPAPER  PROPERTIES. 
Nation-wide.  All  inquiries  and  nego¬ 
tiations  handled  in  strictest  confidence 
and  with  becoming  dignity.  J.  R. 
Manley  &  Co.,  2013  Republic  Bank 
Building.  Dallas,  Texas. _ 


Maintenance,  Service,  Repairs,  Erection 
SAM  S.  PUNTOLILLO 
311  Lincoln  Ave.,  Lyndhurst,  N.  J. 

SPECIALIZING  in  Duplex  and 
_ Goss  Flat-bed  Webs _ 


FOR  SALE  as  s  unit  and  for  imme¬ 
diate  delivery  the  following  eqni^ 
ment:  Two  Standard  perforators  with 
line  lock  attachments;  One  Model  25 
Linotype,  complete  with  Teletypesetter 
oporating  unit,  adapter  keyboard  and 
tape  stop;  Two  Transmitter  Distribut¬ 
ors;  One  Reperforator;  total  price 
$8,355.18.  Price  is  f.o.b.  our  plant, 
linyer  to  pay  for  crating  and  shipment. 
We  will  dismantle.  Write  Box  203, 


(Div.  of  Centre  Trucking  Co.,  Inc 
Machinists  —  Riggers  —  Hauling 
For  the  Allied  Printing  Trades. 

Dismantling  -  Moving  -  Erecting 
Single  Machines  or  Entire  Plants. 

LOCAL  AND  LONG  DISTANCE 


NEWPAPER  VALUATIONS 
Tax  and  all  other  purposes. 

A.  S.  VAN  BENTHUYSEN 
446  Ocean  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N,  Y, 


575  Washington  St..  N.  Y.  14,  N.  Y. 
PHONE  WiA’TKINS  4-2010 


Editor  &  Publisher. 


Newspaper  Counselors 


FINANCING,  consolidations,  sales,  ap¬ 
praisals,  studies,  piihlie  relations,  in¬ 
vestigations.  P.  ’T.  Hines,  Pnblishers 
Service,  Box  3132,  Greensboro,  N.  0. 


NOW’S  the  Time  to  Take  StockM 
Buy  and  Sell  All  Types  of  Printing 
Equipment  through  these  columns. 


NATIONAL  PRINTING  EQUIPMENT 
CO.,  Printing  Machinery,  Dismantled 
— moved — erected.  Ridgewood,  New 
Jersey.  RI  6-4252. 
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CALIFORNIA  NEWSPAPERS 
Raymond  Campbell.  4101  West 

3rd  Street,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

DAILIES  OR  WEEKLIES 

Ray  E.  Mohler  &  Associates 

312  Boston  Bldg.  Denver,  Coio. 

Newspaper  Appraisers 

APPRAISERS  —  LIQUIDATORS 
PRINTCRAFT  REPRESENTATIVES 
277  Broadway,  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 

NEWSPAPER  APPRAISAI-S 

MAY  BROTHERS 
Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 
Composing  Room 

STEP  UP  PKODUCTIONI  Replace 
blarred  keyboard  letters  w-ith  Mc¬ 
Kinley’s  Acetate  letters.  Complete 
Set,  including  foreign  accents,  189 
characters.  $d.00  complete.  H.  S.  Mc¬ 
Kinley,  1*.  O.  Box  3^,  Anderson, 
Indiana. 

b  &  B  .NEWSPAPER  TURTLES  are 
sold  all  over  the  United  States — there 
must  he  a  reason — write  for  literature. 
Nothing  better  on  the  market  —  and 
the  price  $68.50  to  $79.50.  L  &  B 
Sales  Co.,  Box  660,  Elkin,  N.  0. 
L1.NUTVPE  MACHl.NE^  Model  14, 
with  34  channel  auxiliary,  single  key¬ 
board,  four  molds,  universal  ejector, 
Weslinghouse  iiiotor,  .Margach  feeder 
snd  electric  pot.  Just  removed  from 
floor.  Good  condition.  $2,250.00  Write 
or  phone,  THE  UAILV  NEW,S,  Mc- 
Keesport,  Pennsylvania. 

SEND  us  your  ini(uiries  for  action! 
MACHINERY  LOCATING  SERVICE, 
263e  .Mercer  St.,  Jersey  City  2,  N,  J. 
All  sites  galley,  cabinets,  proof  presses, 

Newsfile  Binders _ 

O.  J.  FORMAN  CO, 

NEWSFILE  Binders — Monmouth,  Ill. 
CUSTOM  BUILT  —  GUARANTEED 

_ Newsprint _ 

ONE  of  N.  Y.’s  largest  converters 
offers  newsprint.  S.  B.  Behrens  &  Co., 
115  Onderdonk  Ave.,  Brooklyn.  Phone 
Evergreen  6-0505. 

NEWSPRI.NT  AVAILABLE 
Box  1840 

_ Editor  ft  Publisher _ 

PUBLISHERS  -  CONFIDENTIAL 
Avoid  top  New  York  Prices  for 
Newsprint 

WE  ARE  confidential  intermediaries 
for  publishers  who  have  surplus  news¬ 
print  snd  publishers  who  need  news- 

firint.  With  our  wide  connections  and 
mpeccable  reputation  we  can  accept 
or  deliver  wanted  sixes  in  sheets  or 
rolls  at  prices  pleasing  to  all  con¬ 
cerned.  Spot  or  regular  monthly  de¬ 
liveries.  If  yon  need  newsprint  or  have 
inventories  you  wish  to  reduce  we 
•hall  welcome  your  inquiries.  To  pro¬ 
tect  your  interests  all  transactions 
Confidential.  Box  252,  Editor  t  Puh- 
lisher. 

STANDARD  NEWSPRINT.  Rolls  — 
sheets.  All  sizes.  AH  types  printing 
papers.  Have  35,  52J4*,  70'  30' 
diameter.  Box  158,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
CANADIAN  Newsprint,  original  mill 
shipment,  any  size  rolls,  carload  lots 
at  attractive  prices.  February  ship¬ 
ment  and  continuous  bookings.  In¬ 
quiries  invited.  Canadian  Newsprint 
Supply  Co.,  Alfred  Horn,  18  East  41 
Street,  New  York,  N.  T.  Tel.  ORegon 
9-3870.  _ 

NEWSPRINT  WANTED 

ROLLS,  Sheets.  Any  Size.  All  type 
Print  Papers.  ALgonquin  4-8720.  N.  Y. 

NEW’SPRINT  ROLLS,  all  sizes 
Behrens  Sales  Oo. 

«7  Second  Ave.,  N.  T.  C.  MU  6-6960 


Printing  Inks 

PRINTING  Inks  make  Millions  Think. 
Uae  National  News  Ink  for  easy  read¬ 
ing.  12<  per  Ib.  in  500  lb.  drums,  also 
packed  25-50-250  lbs.  National  Print- 
Ing  Equipment  Oo.,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 

_ _ Press  Room 


6  UNIT  HOE  PRESS 

VERTICAL  type  2154'  ent-off,  2 
doable  folders,  rubber  rollers;  serial 
No.  2594.  Available  immediately.  Can 
he  divided. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  18,  N.  T. 

Newspaper  presses  — virtually 

every  make,  size  and  cut-off.  Can  make 
up  complete  plants  out  of  stock.  8 
to  96  psges.  We  finance.  Turner 
Printing  Machinery,  Inc.,  2630  Payne 
Av^ue,  Cleveland  14,  Ohio.  Branches 
St  Chiesgo  and  Detroit. 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 
_  Prc«  Room 


HOE 

5  UNIT  PRESS 

LENGTH  cut-off  23-9/16' 

5 — 16  PAGE  Balcony  type  nnits 
Rubber  Rollers,  Ink  Pumps 
Substructure  with  Roll  Stands 
2 — C-H-Conveyors,  1  double  Polder 
2 — AC  Motor  Drives  Full  Automatic 

For  farther  information  write 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO.  Inc. 

11  West  42nd  St.,  New  York  18,  N.  T. 


G.  E.  25  H.P.  220  volt,  60  cycle,  3 
phase,  AC,  single  motor  friction  press 
drive  with  drum  speed  controller, 
suitable  for  3  deck  single  width  press 
or  equivalent.  Ready  now.  $400.  f.o.b. 
Waterbnry. 

THE  E.VSTERN  COLOR  PRINTING 
COMPANY 

Waterhury  20,  Connecticut 


USED 

GOSS-DUPLEX 

PRESSES 

Excellent  Selection 
Semi-cylindrical 
Tubular,  Flat  Bed  Presses 

THE  GOSS  . 
PRINTING  PRESS  CO. 

1535  S.  Paulina  Street 
Chiesgo  8,  Illinois 


HOE  SEXTUPLE  PREiSS— with  dou¬ 
ble-former  high-speed  folder,  23H' 
ent-off.  48  page  capacity  with  rated 
speed  30,000  per  hour  to  24  pages. 
Includes  GE  Motor  Drive  and  controls 
consisting  of  one  75  H.P.  3-phase  60- 
cycle  550-Tolt  motor  and  one  6-H.P. 
slow  motion  motor  on  common  base, 
immediate  delivery.  Sixty  days  allowed 
for  removal  if  required.  In  good  condi¬ 
tion.  Price  $10,000  as  is  and  where  is. 
No  stereotype  equipment.  F.  L.  Ames, 
Genera]  Manager,  Bangor  Daily  News, 
Bangor,  Maine. 


GOSS  24-Page  Press,  A  0  drive, 
Stereotype. 

GOSS  16-Page  Junior,  A  0  drive. 
Stereotype. 

GEORGE  C.  OXFORD 

Box  903,  Boise,  Idaho 


GOSS  PRESS 

1  GOSS  4-pIate  wide  Sextuple  Straight 
Line  Decker  Press  with  doable  deliv¬ 
ery  folder  snd.  as  extra  equipment,  a 
quarter  fold;  1  auxiliary  color  foun¬ 
tain.  Jenny  control,  regular  Cutler- 
Hammer  control  stations.  Prints  24 
psges  straight  or  48  collect. 

THIS  press  Is  in  good  condition  and 
is  in  content  nse  now.  No  stereotype 
equipment.  Available  June  1st. 

Clyde  W.  Speer,  Business  Manager 

Wichita  Eagle 

WICHITA,  KANSAS 


USED 

Newspaper  Presses 
Newspaper  Conveyors 
Related  Equipment 

LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO. 

Newspaper  Press  Erectors 
738  N.  Victory  Blvd.,  Burbank,  Calif. 


A.T.F.  Chief — HE  3407,  size  17x22. 
Offset,  Asking  $6,000. 

BAUM  Folder,  17x22,  practically  new. 
Asking  $1,000.  Mr.  Islon,  Star- Tele¬ 
gram,  369  Essex  Street,  Hackensack, 
New  Jersey. 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 
_ Presa  Room 


4  UNIT  GOSS  PRESS 


NO.  1612,  4  plate  wide,  double  folder. 
High  Speed,  Straight  Line,  Low 
Construction. 

100  HP  DRIVE,  220  volt.  3  phase, 
AC.  Speed  42,000;  14  54”  printing 
diameter;  Plates  7/16"  thick; 
cylinder  stagger  60’;  Plate  bevel  60’. 
22 OUT-OFt';  now  using  68"  rolls. 
WILL  print  4  to  64  pages. 

FLOOR-fed  from  end  brackets.  Press 
can  o|>erate  either  on  lloor  or  on 
siihstnirture  as  at  present. 
INSTALLED  new  in  1929;  used  print¬ 
ing  Siingle  edition,  6-day  evening 
paper,  tup  circulation  26,000.  Has 
had  better-than-average  care  and  is 
in  first-rate  condition. 

AV'AILABLE  this  summer  when  we 
move  into  our  new  building. 

O.VX  be  seen  on  any  week  day,  by  ap¬ 
pointment,  giving  excellent  repro¬ 
duction. 

CONTACT  H.  .M.  Peterson,  General 
Manager. 

NEW  BRITAIN  HEdtALD 

New  Britain,  Conn, _ Phone  9-2017 

FOR  S.\LE:  28-Page  Goss  Straight- 
line  Web  NewspaiK'r  Press,  22 %"  cut¬ 
off,  with  plate  making  equipment.  Can 
l>e  shipped  immediately.  Very  cheap. 
Box  318,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Steftotyye 

STEREOTYPERS  band  saw  for  sale, 
reasonable.  The  Augustine  Company, 

Marshalltown.  Iowa, _ 

FOR  SALE — Duplex  tubular  casting 
box  and  plate  finishing  machine.  Rea¬ 
sonable.  New  York  Law  Junmal,  9 
Murray  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

EXIR  SALE :  No.  6  Hoe  Metal  Pot,  3,600 
Ibe.  rapacity,  with  gas  burner.  Box 
317,  Editor  &  Pnblisher. 


Wanted  to  Buy 


NEWSP.APER  PRESSES 
LINOTYPES — INTERTYPES 
COMPOSING  ROO.M  EQUIPMENT 
PLANT  APPRAISALS 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  18,  N.  Y. 


WANTED 

•  COMPLETE  PLANTS 

•  MIEHLE  CYLINDER  PRESSES 

•  HARRIS  OFFSET  PRILSSES 

•  PAPER  CUTTERS 

Offset  &  Letterpress  Corp. 

71  Beckman  St.,  New  York  38,  N.  Y. 
BEekman  3-7586 


PAPER  BALING  press  and  rewind 
machine.  Give  details  including  age. 
condition,  snd  price.  Reply  Box  160. 
Editor  *  Publisher, 

SEVERAL 
Paper  Reels 
Box  4216,  Editor  A  Publisher 
ONE  OR  two  teletypesetter  operating 
units;  one  puncher.  Write  or  phone 
Times-News,  Mount  Pleasant,  Mich. 


_ HELP  WANTED _ 

_ AdmlnRtrarive _ 

BUSINESS  MANAGER  for  weekly 
newspapers.  Mast  have  exeentive  abil¬ 
ity  snd  acconnting  background.  Won¬ 
derful  opportunity  for  right  man. 
Guide  Newspapers,  3160  Kensington 
.\ve.,  Philadelphia  34.  Pennsylvania. 


Circulati«in 


A  SOUTHERN  paper,  in  the  50,000 
class,  needs  a  country  circulation  mana¬ 
ger.  Prefer  a  man  with  supervisor  or 
d'istriet  manager  experience  in  country 
territory.  Reply  in  confidence,  stating 
age.  previou-s  experience,  salary  re¬ 
quirements.  Box  339,  Editor  tc  Pub¬ 
lisher^ _ 

CIRCULATION,  Promotional,  manager 
for  daily  in  Bergen  County.  Mr.  Islon, 
Star-Telegram.  369  Essex  Street, 
Haeken«a<-k,  New  Jersey. 


_ HELP  WANTED _ _ 

_ Circulation 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  for  weekly 
newspaper  in  Philadelpliia.  ‘25,000 
circulation.  Must  kuuw  promotion, 
merchant  plan,  street  •  sales,  A.B.O. 
Wonderful  opportunity  for  top  man. 
Guide  Newspapers,  3160  Kensington 
Ave.,  Philadelphia  34,  P.-nnsylvaii  la. 
HUME  DELIVERY  SUPERVISOR 
for  large  A..M.  daily  and  Sunday. 
Should  be  personable  type  with  the 
facility  to  make  friends.  Qualifications 
should  include  ability  to  train  district 
managers  and  teen-age  carriers.  Man 
seleelcd  must  1^  an  aggressive  pro¬ 
moter  who  can  produce  circulation  in¬ 
crease  through  those  under  his  super¬ 
vision.  $100  week  to  start  includes 
car  expense.  Also  increase  bonus  over¬ 
write.  Result  getter  can  use  position 
as  stepping  stone  to  go  to  the  top. 
(live  complete  resume  of  experience, 
education,  marital  status,  etc.  Write 

Box  212,  Editor  &  Publisher, _ 

MAIL  CIRCULATOR  for  large  east¬ 
ern  morning  and  Sunday  newspaper 
qualified  to  select,  train  and  supervise 
county  subscription  salesmen  using 
attractive  premiums.  Must  be  aggres¬ 
sive  with  fresh  ideas,  capable  of  writ¬ 
ing  promotion  copy  and  planning  di¬ 
rect  mail  campaigns.  Salary,  car  al¬ 
lowance  and  bonus  overwrite.  This  is 
an  exceptional  opportunity  for  a  pro¬ 
ducer  Give  complete  details  about 
yourself.  Write  Box  213,  Editor  A 
Publisher. _ _ 

MAN  to  run  circulation  de¬ 
partment  of  trade  newspaper 
in  New  York  metropolitan 
area.  Give  past  employment 
record,  age,  salary  require¬ 
ments  and  when  availahle. 

Box  310,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

SNOWBOUND  CIRCULATION  crews 
interested  in  good  winter  deal  in 
tropical  Tip  o’  Texas  get  in  touch 
with  Texas  Farming  and  Citriculture, 

Harlingen,  Texas.  _ _ 

WE  ARE  EXPANDING  I  Need  several 
young,  ambitious  producers  with  2-3 
y^rs*  experi<*iic«  for  City  Coiin* 

try  districts.  Write  K.  H.  Roberts, 
c/o  The  Denver  Post,  650 — 15th  St., 
Denver,  Colorado. 

ClMBWed  AdvertWnt 

YOUNG  MAN  for  classified  depart¬ 
ment;  progressive  dsil^;  9,000  circu- 
Istion;  16,000  population;  opportuni¬ 
ty.  Write,  stating  experience,  age.  as’ 
ary  expected.  Roy  H.  Morton,  Ad  vet 
tising  Director,  Dixon  Telegrspr. 

Dixon.  Illinois. _ _ 

THOROUGHLY  SEASONED  man  or 
woman  who  knows  all  angles  of  cl-iMW- 
fied,  telephone,  direct  mail  etc.  anil  .j* 
also  topflight  Milesman.  Automobile 
necessary.  Prefer  someone  with  South¬ 
west  newspaper  experience. 
climate.  Excellent  wage.  L.  G.  Nicolai. 
Valley  Evening  Monitor,  McAllen. 

Texas.  _ _ _ 

YOUNG  MAN,  Northeast  preferred,  to 
take  over  and  develop  presemt  one-man 
clarified  operation  for  New  England 
paixT.  13,000  circulation.  40,000  city 
none.  Write  Box  343,  Editor  & 

Usher,  giving  complete  background  and 
salary  requirements. 

_ Dbtptwv  Advertiring 

PERSONABLE.  young  advertising 
salePtnan  for  small  Ohio  daily.  Must 
be  sggressive,  good  on  Isyout  snd  copy 
writing.  Salary  and  bonus.  Amily  only 
if  interested  in  permanency.  Complets 
details  to  Box  114,  Editor  A  Pub 

lisher. _ _ _ 

DISPLAY  SALESMAN — 30  to  45 
years  old — At  least  5  years’  experi¬ 
ence  in  competitive  field.  Evening  and 
Sunday. — Excellent  opportunity.  Write 
complete  details  to  Walter  J.  Brown, 
.Advertising  Director,  The  Zanesville 

News,  Zanesville.  Ohio. _ 

EXPERIENCED  Young  AdvertUing 
Salesman.  One  who  can  sell 
new  business  as  well  as  service  es¬ 
tablished  list  of  sccoiints.  Good  salary 
to  start,  pleasant  working  conditions 
with  expanding  organization.  Oppor¬ 
tunity  to  advance  to  advertising  man¬ 
ager  for  right  man.  Send  experience, 
age,  references,  to  Advertising  Man¬ 
ager,  The  Daily  Advance,  Elisabeth 
City,  North  Carolina. 
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_ HKLP  wanted _ 

Display  Advertising _ 

\vaJ>ITJvI>;  AdTenuing  S*lea- 

man  with  a  mmunam  of  three  yean 
of  experience  handling  all  elaatiflea- 
tiona.  Position  ii  permanent  for  per- 
•onable,  capao  a  producer,  yirite  or 
wire, 

E.  A.  Schafer, 

Advertielr.g  liireetor 

_ Meridian  lAt.aautlppi)  Star 

ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR  —  High 
powered  man  to  direct  all  advertising 
departments  on  daily  under  10U,UUU 
In  midwest  city.  Can  progress  to  busi¬ 
ness  manager.  Salary  is  open.  Write 
complete  details  of  experience,  in 
complete  confidence.  Box  210,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

IMMEDIATE  OPENING  for  advertis 
ing  manager  strong  on  layouts.  Town 
of  10,000,  6-day  daily.  Great  live¬ 
stock  country.  State  all  particulars 
and  expected  salary  first  letter.  R.  J. 
Scanlan,  Daily  Star,  Miles  City,  ftlon- 

taiiii. 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER  for  week¬ 
ly  newspapers,  one  has  25,000  circula¬ 
tion.  and  another  smaller.  Readership 
66.7.  Must  have  successful  record, 
and  can  supervise.  Only  top  level 
men  apply.  Guide  Newspapers,  3160 
Kensington  Avenue,  Philadelphia  34, 
Pennsylvania. 

ABOVE  AVERAGE  display  salesman 
good  at  layouts.  Automobile  necessary. 
Prefer  someone  with  Southwest  news¬ 
paper  experience,  sober.  Mild  climate. 
Will  pay  your  worth  with  advancement 
possibilities.  L.  G.  Nicolai,  Valley 
Evening  Monitor,  McAllen,  Texas. 
EXPERIENCED  ad  salesman  for  com¬ 
bination  morning-evening  daily.  Must 
know  layout.  Permanent  position  with 
good  future.  Fine  climate,  congenial 
people.  Write  fully  giving  experience 
and  salary  required.  E.  M.  Smith, 
P.  O.  Box  1309,  Harlingen,  Texas. 


A  POSITION  OPEN  for  an  Advertis¬ 
ing  Manager  or  salesman  with  a  prov¬ 
en  record  who  can  qualify  as  manager 
on  a  publication  in  the  foreign  lan¬ 
guage  field.  Experience  in  the  foreign 
language  market  only,  will  be  consid¬ 
ered.  Give  experience,  references,  age, 
salary  requirements  in  first  letter.  Box 
323,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


DISPLAY  SALESMAN 

MUST  be  above  average  on  sales,  lay¬ 
out  and  copy  writing.  Give  full  partic¬ 
ulars,  references  and  salary  require¬ 
ments.  W.  M.  Puller,  Elkhart  Truth. 
Elkhart,  Indiana. _ 

FLORIDA  WEEKLY  seeks  advertis¬ 

ing — man  partner  with  some  capital. 
Bright,  solid  future.  Need  help  more 
than  capital.  Investigation  welcomed. 

Write  Box  340,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 

HAVE  OPENING  for  experienced  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  on  good  Mid  South 
daily  in  town  of  about  20,000.  Salary 
and  commission  plus  fringe  benefits. 

Box  301,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

WANTED — EXPERIENCED  ADVER¬ 
TISING  SALESMAN:  permanent  situ¬ 
ation;  afternoon  daily,  10  to  24  pages; 
12,000  circulation.  Write  fully  giving 
age,  experience,  salary  expected  and 
when  available.  Gasette,  Sterling.  Ill. 

Editoriil 

LARGE  SEMI-WEEKLY  (18,000  cir- 
culation)  wants  yonng  reporter  imme¬ 
diately.  Draft  exempt  and  preferably 
with  some  experience,  who  can  be  de¬ 
veloped  into  a  capable,  all-ronnd  re¬ 
porter.  Opportunity  to  be  taught  pho¬ 
tography  and  operation  of  electronic 
engraver,  as  well  as  news  coverage 
Send  details  about  yoursellf,  work 
samples  and  salary  expected.  This  is 
a  permanent  staff  assignment  with  a 
future.  Modern  plant,  excellent  work¬ 
ing  conditions.  Car  helpful  but  not 
necessary. 

GRANITE  CITY,  ILL., 
PRESS-RECORD 

(Across  river  from  St.  LouU,  Mo.) 
NATIONAL  graphic  arts  trade  Jonmal 
(Ohioago)  needs  staff  member  5-10 
years  experience  writing,  editing,  lay¬ 
out,  typography,  editorial  production. 
State  age.  experience  and  salary  ex¬ 
pected.  Write  Box  1S7,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

WANTED 
Experienced  Reporter. 

Wabash  (Indiana)  Plain  Dealer. 


HELP  WANTED 

Editorial 

SFdKTS  EDITOR  Morning  daily  near 
sollege  towns.  Must  know  sports  and 

3e  able  to  write  them  clearly,  enter- 
:ainingly.  Man  with  Sontheast  sports 
background  preferred.  Give  full  de¬ 
rails,  references  first  letter.  Box  144, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

MIDWEST  DAILY,  25,000  circulation 
has  permanent  berth  for  experienced 
copy  reader.  No  amateurs,  good  salary, 

5  day  week,  excellent  staff.  Address 
Box  240,  Editor  A  Pnblisher. 

MID-WEST 

EXPERIENCED  young  man 
for  general  news  beat.  Write 
full  details.  Manager,  Pharos- 
Tribune,  Logansport,  Indiana. 

REWRITE  MAN 

NEW  JERSEY  daily  has  immediate 
opening  for  first  class  rewrite  man. 
State  experience  and  availability. 
Box  218,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

REWRITE  MAN  for  expanding  weekly 
trade  newspaper.  Farm  experience 
helpful,  but  not  essential.  Fine  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  young  man  who  knows  bow 
to  write  news.  Apply  by  letter.  The 
Pcmltryman,  Box  374.  Vineland,  N.  J. 

CONNECTICUT  AFTERNOON  DAILY 
has  immediate  opening  for  reporter. 
Excellent  opportunity  for  right  man. 
Tell  all  first  letter.  Box  316,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

DESKMAN  for  copy  reading,  headline 
writing  on  progreasive  midweat  A.M. 
daily,  city  100,000.  Prefer  midwestem- 
er  30  to  40.  Must  be  finished,  fast, 
accurate  producer  who  takes  pride  in 
good  workmanship.  Several  years’  ex¬ 
perience  on  good  daily  easential.  Per¬ 
manent  job,  good  future.  Give  educa¬ 
tion,  complete  background,  references, 
salary.  Box  322,  Editor  A  Publiaher. 

EXPERIENCED  DESKMAN,  Ohio 
small  daily.  Capable  of  aasnming  com¬ 
plete  editorial  responsibilities  when 
required.  No  tyros  or  habitnal  job 
changers.  Open  within  30  days.  Send 
complete  details,  references  to  Box 
324,  Editor  A  Pnblisher. 

MANAGING  EDITOR.  Southern  Oali- 
fomia  PM  daily,  7,000  circulation. 
Strong  on  local,  good  executive.  Write 
full  details.  Jenkins,  Post  Press,  EJ 
Oentro,  California. 

NEWS  EDITOR,  Eii>erienced  or  inex¬ 

perienced  man  or  woman.  Daily  Press, 
Charles  City,  Iowa. 

WANTED — Editor- Advertising  Solicit¬ 
or  for  weekly  newspaper — Excellent 
opportunity.  Good  city— Good  salary. 
Write  Box  325,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

WANTED — EXPERIENCED  REPORT¬ 
ER  afternoon  daily,  12,000  circulation 
permanent  position.  Unfurnished  two- 
bedroom  house  available.  Write  fully 
giving  experience,  salary  expected  and 
when  you  can  come.  Gazette,  Sterling, 
Illinois. 

WANTED;  Reporter,  Some  experience. 
Starting  aalary  $40.  Send  brief  back¬ 
ground,  age  to  Spike  Moore,  News- 
Herald,  Snffolk,  Virginia. 

WOMEN’S  EDITOR — Western  metro¬ 
politan  morning  and  evening  daily  has 
an  opening  for  an  experien-ced  wom¬ 
en’s  editor.  Mast  be  thoronghly  skilled 
in  makeup,  writing,  ideas ;  capable  of 
handling  staff  of  six  and  have  full 
charge  of  all  women  in  society  news 
and  features.  Attractive  salary  for 
right  person.  Give  full  details  of  ex¬ 
perience  and  edneation.  All  replies 
confidential.  Box  300,  Editor  A  Pnb- 
lieher. 

YOUNG  WOMAN  for  society  editor 
job.  -Apply  Editor,  Billings  Gazette, 
Billings,  Montana. 

YOUNG  MAN  to  train  as  reporter  on 
small  New  England  daily.  Low  wagee, 
good  conditions.  Write  Box  382,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Pnblisher. 

WANTED— Telegraph  EdHor.  Write 
qualdflcations,  salary  required.  Dave 
Regan,  Middletown  Journal,  Middle- 
town,  Ohio. 


_ HELP  WANTED 

_ Editorial _ 

WEEKLY  INSURANCE  NEWSPAPER 
has  opening  on  editorial  staff  for  col¬ 
lege  man,  preferably  age  27-30  and 
located  in  New  York  City  commuting 
area.  Experienced  desirable  but  inter¬ 
est  and  aptitude  more  important.  State 
salary  requiremeat.  Box  336,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


_ Photographera _ 

WANTED.  Combination  photographer 
and  Fairchild  Engraver.  Please  furnish 
all  details  in  first  letter  including 
salary  expected,  marital  and  draft 
status,  car  ownership.  References. 
Tribune-Uerald,  Casper,  Wyoming. 


Promotion — Public  Relatioiis 

NEWSP.APERMEN  to  train  as  pub¬ 
licity  agents  for  Three  Ring  Circus. 
Must  have  car,  typewriter.  Salary  $60, 
gasoline  furnished.  Fred  W.  Stafford, 
Jr.,  2900  Edgeliill  Road,  Cleveland 
Heights,  Ohio. _ 


WRITER 

A  L.ARGE  and  weil  established  com¬ 
pany  in  a  growing  industry  has  an 
opening  for  a  top  notch  writer  in  its 
Public  Relations  Department  in  New 
York.  Must  be  accurate,  thorough,  in¬ 
terested  in  competitive  enterprise  and 
have  the  ability  to  work  with  execu¬ 
tives  of  the  company  on  probiema  re¬ 
quiring  interpretation  to  the  public 
and  employees.  The  salary  will  be  sub¬ 
stantial.  Submit  full  information  and 
a  sample  of  writing.  Write  Box  No. 
330,  Editoir  A  Publisher. 


Salesmen 

SYNDICATE  SALESMAN  wanted  by 
one  of  the  largest  newspaper  feature 
syndicates  for  travel  in  New  England 
and  East  Coast  states  from  New  York 
office.  If  you  are  under  40,  have  syndi¬ 
cate  experience  or  solid  sales  record 
in  allied  fields  to  qualify  this  job  of¬ 
fers  real  opportunity.  Please  send 
resume  and  salary  requirements  to 

Box  329,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Mechanical 

PENNSYLVANIA  daily  needs  I.T.U. 
tape  perforator  for  teletypesetter  op¬ 
eration.  Competency  375  lines  per 
hour.  Write  Box  338,  Editor  A  Pub- 

lisher. _ 

PRINTER,  in  college  town  of  15,000, 
for  newspaper  ad  composition  and 
linotype  work.  Write  the  Pathfinder 
Press,  340  North  Main,  Fremont, 

Nebraska. _ 

STEREO -PRESSMAN  for  Goss  Rotary. 
State  experience,  salary  requirements, 
housing  needs.  Key  West  Citizen,  Key 
West,  Florida. 


WRITERS’  SERVICES 
Literary  Agency 

NEWSPAPERMEN’S  AGENCY.  Arti¬ 
cles.  Books,  Fiction.  Plays  marketed. 
Bertha  Klausner,  130  £.  40  St.,  N.  Y. 


SmiATIONS  WANTED 
_ Administrative 


SUCCESSFUL  EXECUTIVE 

SEEIKS  MORE  CHALLENGING  JOB 

EXPERIENCED  from  printer’s  devil 
to  publisher. 

AT  home  front  and  back  shop.  6pe- 
cialist  in  cutting  costs,  improving 
quality  and  typonsphy,  increasing 
circulation,  advertising,  profits  ana 
paper’s  prestige.  University  graduate, 
plus  20  years  practical  ex^rience  in 
toughest  competitive  fields.  Prefer  rea- 
sonsble  salary  with  accomplishment 
bonus.  Best  references.  Available  short 
notice.  Box  156.  Editor  A  Publisher 

GAL  FRIDAY  TO  PUBLISHER 
SECRET ARY-oorrespoodent  and  man¬ 
aging  editor.  Familiar  all  phaees  pro¬ 
duction,  layout,  etc.  Now  getting  $350. 
Box  302,  ^itor  A  Publisher. 

LET  US  RUN  (BUSINESS,  EDITO¬ 
RIAL  ADVERTISING)  YOUR 
WEEKLY  NEWSPAPER— Two  young 
vets,  of  proven  ability,  presently  em¬ 
ployed  large  weekly,  desire  opportuni¬ 
ty  bo  develop  all  departments  of  your 
publication  and  increase  your  profits. 
Box  312,  Editor  A  Pablisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED  | 
Administrative 

OFFICE  EXECUTIVE  over  20  yean 
experience,  accounting,  credits  ut 
collections,  including  radio.  Hut. 
worker,  presently  employed.  Box  301,) 
Editor  A  Publisher.  ] 

YOUNG  experienced  newsman  wsati| 
to  learn  costs.  Seeks  assistant  spot  oit 
daily  or  charge  of  weekly.  Dartmoitil 
AB,  Vet.  Box  242,  Editor  A  Publiihn  ; 

Artists — CartuonLsts  I 

ARTIST  AND  LETTERER,  35  yeui| 
newspaper  and  magazine  art  workei-f: 
perience  in  New  York.  Excellent  refer- j 
enres.  Desirous  of  job  on  newspaper  t 
or  magazine.  Write  to  Box  219,  Editor  1 
A  Publisher. 


Circulation 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  Morniiq 
and  Evening  of  25,000  past  6  yeui 
wishes  to  locate  on  West  or  South' 
west  daily.  Age  38.  Salary  open,  ti 
perienced  all  phases  management  and 
promotion.  Can  show  excellent  operat¬ 
ing  costs  and  circulation  gains.  Bot 
126,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
CIRCULATION  MANAGER  now  hto 
dling  150,000  class  paper  desires  chal¬ 
lenging  opportunity  to  further  prove 
ability.  Will  produce  maximum  reve 
nue  and  circulation  in  return  for  per 
manence,  equitable  compenaation,  prof¬ 
it  sharing  and/or  bonus,  retirement 
plan.  Good  health.  Excelk-nt  refereneei 
Confidential.  Box  229,  Editor  A  Pul- 

Usher. _ 

EXPERIENCED  circulation  manapt 
desires  to  locate  in  live  small  eitj 
with  publisher  who  needs  the  help  it 
s  man  that  knows  circulation  hnildiai 
and  management,  operates  economical¬ 
ly  and  efficiently.  References  the  beat. 
Reasonable  salary.  More  interested  b 
permanency,  location  of  city,  and  re 
sponsibility  of  publisher.  Will  coniil- 
er  position  as  assistant,  or  city  oi 
country  manager.  Box  248,  Editor  t 

Publisher. _ 

BRILL) -ANT,  thirty-three  year  51 
circulation  executive  seeks  chsIleDgiti 
opportandity.  Fifteen  years’  exp^eaee 
with  ooe  of  the  top  orgsnlzstiooa  !i 
the  ^Id  includae  everything  fi«D 

rente  carrier  to  department  manager. 

Available  thirty  days.  Box  306,  Editor 
A  Pnblishcr. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER 

SOMEWHERE  there  is  a  publiihcr 
needing  the  services  of  a  high-claai 
circulation  manager  capable  of  Iskinf  ! 
complete  charge  of  the  departmnt 
One  that  knows  ABO,  Little  Merchant 
Plan,  a  broad  experien-oe  -in  circuIatioB 
promotion.  A  real  go-getter  who  i«- 
sires  a  poeition  where  ability  counti 
and  resets  are  desired.  Box  S4l 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


CIROULATION  MANAGER  Available- 
Doubled  circulation  past  seven  years 
with  100%  collection  and  economical 
promotion.  Familiar  with  ail  phaaM 
of  circulation.  24  years’  experienet 
circulation  field.  44  years  old.  mar  ' 
ried,  tree  to  go  anywhere.  Desire  mah* 
change  to  larger  newspaper.  Refer 
ences  npon  request.  Box  304,  Editor 

&  Publiaher, _ 

CIROULATION  MANAGER  desires 
change,  preferably  New  Jersey,  Ne* 
York,  Metropolitan  area,  novr  am- 
ployed,  20  years’  experience,  with  aU 
phase#  of  circulation,  A.B.O..  littk 
Merchant,  City,  Suburban  connOT 
newsdealers  etc.,  excellent  record 
speaks  for  itself.  Box  327,  Editor  • 
Publisher. 


_ Coirespondenta _ 

ENGLISH  Newspaperwoman  wr^iW 
Monthly  London  Letter  for  ChioW 
Sirea  seeks  other  localities.  Box  3U< 

Editor  A  Pnblisher. _ _ 

PULL  TIME  Oorrespondent  avalUMh 
central  Europe.  Excellent  in  Germas 
language  and  contacts;  French,  ••• 
signments  all  fields,  ^x  326,  Editor 

A  Publisher, _ _ _ _ 

WASHINGTON  SERVICE 

_  Daily  by  Airmail 

PULL  text  of  Washington  Press  jg- 
leases  air-niaUed  DAILY  ANYWHEB*: 
also  Federal  Register  or  any 
ment  pabVioation.  Service  twlorod  w 
your  needs.  Box  309,  Editor  *  Ft*" 
Usher. 
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SirUATIOlMS  WANTED 
Classified  Advertfalng 

OLASSIPIED  MANAGER  of  A.M.  and 
P.M.  newspapers  Western  half  of 
United  States  seeks  new  Job  oppor¬ 
tunity  South  or  Southwest.  402%  rer- 
enue  ^in,  261<^  linage  gain  last  11 
years  on  present  job.  Mature,  crea¬ 
tive,  good  salesman  and  copywriter. 
15  years  classified,  11  as  manager,  7 
years  local,  lyi  years  national.  Fine 
references  and  sound  reasons  for  want¬ 
ing  to  change.  Display  salesman  Job 
also  considered.  Available  after  proper 
notice.  Write  Box  217,  Editor  &  Pub- 
lisher. _ 

CLASSIFIED  MAVAGER,  5  years 
present  job,  25,000  paper,  seeks  wider 
field.  1051  gross  $145,000,  a  $15,000 
Increase  1950.  Payroll  less  than  15%. 
$125  salary  minimum.  Interview.  Box 
305,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

_ Display  Advertising 

ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 

Metropolitan  Daily 

UNIT  SALES  UP  43% 
EARNINGS  UP  131% 

%  SALES  COST  CUT  41% 

ON  a  “poor  third”  in  circulation. 
Probably  1  can  do  a  similar  Job  for 
your  new8pap<‘r.  For  details  of  bow, 
write  Box  226,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER  or  top 
staff  man  with  strong  small-city  daily 
in  mild  climate  area.  Age  over  50; 
qualified  by  experience,  ability  for 
above-average  job.  Please  send  details 
by  air  mail.  Box  241,  Elditor  A  Pub- 

lisher. _ 

GIRL  AB  degree  Journalism  plus 
weekly  and  daily  experience  wants 
career-aiming  spot  in  advertising.  Box 
257,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ _ 

PROFIT  PRODUCING,  friend-making 
salesman  (or  ad  manager  small  daily) 
wide  experience  background,  versatile, 
employed,  48,  west  or  southwest  only. 
$100  minimum.  Box  244,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


SALESMAN  with  creative  ability  and 
11  years  advertising  know-how  de¬ 
sires  responsible  position.  Age  31; 
married:  family  man.  Experience:  5 
successful  years  as  National  and  pro¬ 
motion  manager  of  27,000  daily;  spe¬ 
cialty  salesman  on  metropolitan  daily; 
expert  copy  and  layout  man.  Box  234, 
Editor  A  Publisher. _ 


SUCCESSFUL 
ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
Retail,  National  and/or  Classified 

SEEKS  opening  as  Advertising  Man¬ 
ager  or  Assistant  to  over-burdened 
publisher  or  business  manager.  Now 
assistant  to  business  manager  and  the 
advertising  director  of  Southern  M-E-S 
combination,  being  sold. 

OVER  14  ywrs’  experience  all  phases 
of  advertising;  layouts,  copywriting, 
surveys,  promotions,  merchandising 
and  market  data.  Also  practical  admin¬ 
istrative  experience  all  departments 
including  mechanical. 

UNIVERSITY  graduate  business  man¬ 
agement  and  advertising  plus  mechan¬ 
ical  training. 

AGE  34.  active  religious  and  civic  club 
activities.  Best  of  reference.  Box  337. 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  or  Business  Manager: 
Can  sell,  promote,  and  manage.  8  years 
large  and  small  daily  experience.  Top 
sales  record.  J-School  graduate.  Per¬ 
sonable.  Age  30,  married.  Want  op¬ 
portunity  to  earn  minimum  $125  per 
week.  Prefer  Eastern  seaboard-New 
York  to  Florida.  AU  inquiries  an- 
swered.  Box  834.  Editor  A  Publisher. 
EXPERIBiNCBD  AD  MAN  would  like 
to  CMtaot  paper  in  Rocky  Mountain 
or  West  CoMt  area.  Age  44,  now  man¬ 
ager  5,000  daily,  13  years  with  same 
paper,  sober,  good  record  for  linage 
building.  Box  307,  Editor  A  Wb- 
Iisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 
_ Display  Advertieing _ 

MR.  PUBLISHER:  If  your  Advertis¬ 
ing  Department  is  not  bringing  in  the 
revenue  it  should,  why  not  make  a 
change.  Presently  employed  on  a  6 
day  daily.  Own  my  own  home.  Eara- 
ings  over  $6,000.  Correspondence  in¬ 
vited.  ^x  321,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Kditoiial 


NEW  ENGLAND  EDITORS  attention. 
Experienced  newspaper  woman  now 
employed  desires  change.  Write  Box 
4613,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

NEWSPAPERMAN,  8  years'  experi¬ 
ence,  seeks  industrial  editing  job. 

Box  4607,  Editor  A  Publisher, _ 

AMBITIOUS  Spurts  Editor,  years 
experience,  college  grad,  vet.  married. 
Seeks  sports,  publicity  position  with 
future.  Box  4622,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

DISSATISFIED  as  key  etaffer,  100.- 
000 — plus  daily,  largest  in  state.  Four 
ears  reporting,  editing,  make-up.  Top 
eats,  spot  news,  promotions,  fast,  ac¬ 
curate  on  desk.  Prefer  reporting,  but 
will  read  copy  for  large,  self-respecting 
daily.  Good  references.  Young,  draft- 
exempt  college  grad.  Box  4620,  Editor 
A  Publisher. _ _ 


A  REVERSE  GREELEY 
IVY  LEAGUER,  seasoned  8  years  on 
Southern  dailies,  wants  reporting  Job 
New  England  or  New  York  area.  Solid 
background  news  -  features  ■  photogra¬ 
phy,  plus  willinKness  to  dig.  Will  air¬ 
mail  resume  and  samples.  Box  131, 
Editor  A  Publisher. _ 


CITY  EDITOR  dally  20,000  circula¬ 
tion,  28,  married,  experience  all  beats, 

fhotography,  seeks  desk  or  reporting 
oh  on  larger  paper.  Box  123,  Editor 
A  Pnblieher. _ 

COPY  EDITOR,  42,  20  years’  expe¬ 
rience  newspapers,  magaiines.  Operat¬ 
ing  own  business  past  year,  seeks  re¬ 
turn  salaried  employment.  Box  110, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

CREATIVE,  experienced  young  editor 
of  6,500  circulation  weekly  seeks  bet¬ 
ter  Job.  Top  references.  Lively  edito¬ 
rialist  wants  permanent  Job  with  fn- 
tnre.  Box  108,  Editor  A  ^bllsher. 
DESKMAN,  REPORTER.  Syi  years 
medium  dailies,  photographic  experi¬ 
ence.  A.B.  Journalism,  veteran,  81, 
seek  better  Job,  permanent  spot.  Box 
106,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

GENERAL  REPORTER — Oellege  grad¬ 
uate.  Draft-exempt  —  tpeeialiiei  in 
Book,  Drama,  and  Music  criticism. 
Can  furnish  excellent  refereneee.  Box 

124,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

COLLEGE  GRAD  Vet,  Experienced 
editorial  New  York  City  dally  Seeks 
change,  will  relocate.  Uiraft-free.  Box 

185,  Editor  A  Publisher, _ 

FARM  reporter  newipaper  or  combina. 
tion  radio-newspaper  Job  wanted  by 
Ohio  daily  feature,  city,  general  at 
signment  reporter,  with  knaek  to  hold 
rural  audleaea.  Prafar  Midwest.  South 
or  Southwest.  College  Joumaliim  de-  ] 
gree  with  agriculture  minor.  Two 
years’  daily  experience,  present  salary 
$60.  Veteran,  20,  aggressive,  ener- 
getie.  with  ingenuity.  Box  134,  Editor 

A  Publisher. _ 

INTELLIGENT,  conscientious  cooper¬ 
ative  news  or  telegraph  editor.  Would 
ronsider  managing  editor  20.000-np 
afternoon  daily.  Now  employed.  Exesl- 
lent  record.  Box  100,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

NEWSPAPERMAN,  vet,  married.  8 
rears  daily  experienee  general  report¬ 
ing  and  sporta.  Daalre  epot  in  New 
England.  New  York  or  Pennsylvania. 
Now  employed.  Box  118,  Editor  A 
PuMIsher. _ 


YOUNG  MAN  with  past  saeka  Job  with 
fntnra.  Past,  2  yasra  as  reporter, 
eopyreader  and  what  bava  yon  on 
small  dally.  Present.  26.  tingle,  vet. 
Pntnra,  arltk  a  medium  dally,  teak  in  g 
talent,  .lob  back  if  not  tatitiled.  Box 

121.  Editor  A  PnblUher. _ 

SPORTS  EDITOR,  year  on  small  daily 
(30.000),  seeks  sporta  or  general  re¬ 
porting  spot  in  ea«t.  College  grad, 
draft-exempt  vet.  Box  168,  Editor  A 
Pnblieher. 

COLLEGE  ORAD.  vet.  would  like  ad¬ 
vertising,  editorial  or  reportorial  work 
nn  daily  in  New  England  or  New 
York.  Would  consider  work  on  ininr- 
snee  trade  pnblication.  Box  222,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Editorial 

WOMAN  EDITOR 

FIVE  years  trade  magasine  experienee 
includes,  editing,  photography,  pro- 
iuction.  80  and  single,  excellent 
health,  can  travel,  give  talks,  NYC 
only.  Box  117,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

EDITOR 

NEW  YORK  publication — buainess,  fi¬ 
nancial.  Board  experienee:  editor  in¬ 
dustrial  house  organ,  newspaper  and 
advertising  writing.  Naval  Intelligence. 
Ivy  League  B.S.,  M.A.  33.  Marri^. 
Box  235,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  deskman.  Reliable, 
fast.  Tops  as  wire  editor,  news  editor. 
In  East.  Draft-exempt.  Available  for 
interview.  Box  206,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

GAL  FEATURE  WRITBRPhotogra- 
pher.  Guarantee  accurate,  interesting 
copy.  Appealing,  human-interest  pix. 
11  years  news,  publicity  experience. 
Syracuse  U.  Grad.  Best  recommenda¬ 
tions.  Box  258,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

GOOD  SECURITY  RISK 
DR.\PT-EXEMPT  veteran  with  3 
years’  experience  in  weekly  and  ad¬ 
vertising  fields  seek*  sports  or  news 
spot  on  daily.  J-school  grad,  married. 
Write  Box  249,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

GRADE  ”A”  NEWSMAN 

Experience  major  dailies  a*  city 
editor,  political  and  general  reporter. 
Has  always  produced  more  than  the 
jobs  call  for.  Seeking  new  location 
and  will  start  any  capacity  if  long- 
range  prospects  warrant.  Age  42,  ex¬ 
cellent  education,  health.  Box  247, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

I’LL  WORK  FOR  YOU,  SLAVE  FOR 
YOU — College  grad,  draft-exempt,  22, 
married,  experienced  on  college  paper 
in  news,  rewrite,  featnre*,  looking  for 
job  on  eastern  daily.  Box  254,  Editor 
A  Pnbliaher. 

MANAGING  EDITOR  15,000  (ABC) 
daily  with  staff  of  10  seeks  more  than 
present  $80  x  week.  Ex-UP  bureau 
manager,  Princeton  cum  Unde,  20, 
vet,  married,  ear,  camera.  References, 
including  present  employer.  Box  718, 
Curbondale,  Illinois. 

REFORMED  DRUNK 

TOP  NEWSMAN 

Will  reward  daily  giving  him  chance 
as  editor  or  reporter  with  best  cover¬ 
age  in  field.  Vigorous,  personable;  18 
years’  experience  in  all  posts  up  to 
managing  editor.  Box  246,  Editor  A 
PnblUher. 

REPORTER,  industrious  married  vet, 
B.A.  ’51,  8  years  Princeton  U..  (X3NY, 
Army  news,  sports  editing.  Offers  tal¬ 
ent  to  paper  75  mile-radius  New  York 
City.  Box  233,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

REPORTER,  23,  single,  journalism 
grad,  draft-exempt  vet,  editor  of  col¬ 
lege  paper,  experience  on  city  daily 
(35.000  direulation)  aeeks  job  on 
daily  in  New  York-New  Jersey.  Penn¬ 
sylvania  area,  but  will  go  anywhere 
opportunity  exists.  Can  do  first  rate 
job  on  news,  features,  editorials,  re¬ 
views.  Try  me  on  trial  basis  and  see. 
Box  207.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

TELEGRAPH  EDITOR,  metropolitan 
daily,  fed  up  with  it*  ’sloppy’  style, 
seeks  copy,  wire  or  sports  desk. 
Prescient  editing  ear.  15  years  all- 
aronnd  experience.  Layout,  typo¬ 
graphical  expert.  Write  regularly  for 
magatines.  Sober.  Dependable.  Pre¬ 
fer  far  west,  southwest.  Box  228, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

YOUNG  VET.  reporting,  editing,  ex¬ 
perience.  Prefer  sports  spot.  Draft- 
free,  will  relocate.  Box  245,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

ASSOCIATE  EDITOR  two  national 
farm  business  magaiines  seeks  spot 
with  bneinees,  enrrent  affairs  or  trade 
pnblication.  Expes-ieneed  daily  and 
weekly  papers;  draft-exempt.  Box  319. 
Editor  A  PnblUher. 

AVAILABLE  MARCH  1 
ALL-AROUND  REPORTER,  34.  with 
14  years’  experience,  prefer*  epot  in 
South  or  Par  West.  (Leaving  40.000 
daily  near  Chicago.)  Diligent,  versatile 
newsman — A-1  record.  Box  303.  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 
Editorial 

REPORTER,  25,  M.A.,  draft-exompt. 
Brief  but  broad  experience  including 
radio  and  wire  service.  Prefer  New 
York  area.  References.  Box  232,  Edi- 

tor  A  Publisher. _ 

LOW  BENT 

JUiiT  shed  ray  khakis.  Who’ll  give  me 
second  start!  B.A.,  UCLA;  MS,  Col¬ 
umbia  Journalism;  three  years  college. 
Army,  metropolitan  daily  experience. 
Top  reference*.  Go  anywhere.  YOU 
PAY  ME  STARTING  SALARY,  I’LL 
PAY  YOU  LUCID,  SOUND,  NON- 
LIB  ELOUS  COPY.  Leonard  Gross. 
8439  Sunset  Blvd.,  Los  Angeles  46, 

California. _ 

MANAGING  EDITOR  thriving  metro¬ 
politan  area  afternoon  daily  100,000 
circulation.  Circumstances  make 
change  desirable.  Thirty  years’  ex- 
perience.  Box  311,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPERWOMAN  who  has  s.  rved 
in  every  department  on  a  metropolitan 
daily  with  longest  stay  on  the  city 
aide,  doing  genenU  reporting  and  fea¬ 
ture  writing.  Has  handled  many  page 
one  stories.  Can  u.se  camera  to  good 
efleot.  Can  speak  from  platform  and 
over  radio  and  would  be  able  to  handle 
editorial  promotion.  Box  33o,  Editor 

A  Publisher. _ 

SPORTS— Married  veteran,  25,  seeks 
sports  reporter  job.  Car,  college,  expe¬ 
rienced  and  employed.  Box  333,  Editor 

A  Publisher. _ 

VETERAN,  30,  journalism  psduate, 
some  experience,  seeks  job  with  small 
but  progressive  newspaper.  Box  313, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


_ Photugniphcra 

12  YEARS  news  and  commercial  pho¬ 
tographer,  economy  cut  victim,  own 
equipment,  doee  color,  strobe  work, 
married,  33  years  old,  have  car,  will 
send  sample*,  will  travel,  lived  in 
news  capital.  Box  320,  Editor  A  Pub- 
lisher, 

Fwodoa— ^iblic  Rciationi 

DISPLACED  CALIFORNIAN  with  9 
years’  experience  metropolitan  news 
and  feature  writing,  industrial  editing 
and  press  liaison,  wants  West  Coast 
job  in  public  relations  or  kindred  line. 
Draft-free  veteran,  U.  C.  grad,  fam- 
ily.  Box  216,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
GIRL — Tired  of  obits  on  big  city 
daily  desires  public  relations  or  pub¬ 
licity  job  100  miles  radius  New  York 
City.  University  grad.  Box  250,  Editor 

A  Publisher. _ 

FUTURE  FIRST,  sslairy  secondary,  6 
years  publicity-editorial  experience, 
college,  vet,  Chicago  area.  Box  328, 

Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

_ Mechanical 

SUPERINTENDENT  Presaroom.  Pro- 
doction  backed  by  good  refereneee. 
Alco  experienced  to  take  ehargo 
Stereotype  Department,  as  a  combina¬ 
tion  set-np.  Sound  reason  for  change. 
Highest  recommendations.  Fntnre  op¬ 
portunity  of  first  importanes.  Box 

4608,  Eaitor  A  Publisher. _ 

-A  CAPABLE  MAN  with  good  record, 
morning,  evening,  Snnday  paper  com¬ 
posing  foreman,  mechanical  superin¬ 
tendent,  book  and  job  manager,  age  SO, 
I.T.U.  Box  243.  Editor  A  Publiiher. 
ARE  YOUR  (X)STS  LOW  ENOUGH! 
MECHANICAL  SUPERINTENDENT 
OR  PRODUCTION  MANAGER 
COMPLETE  knowledge  of  all  newa- 
paper  operations,  including  teletypo. 
Low  cost  operation  backed  by  proven 
facta.  Union  or  open  shop.  Now  em¬ 
ployed  as  composing  room  superin¬ 
tendent.  Salary  $200  weekly  to  eUrt. 
Reason  for  change.  Go  anywhere.  Box 

227.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ _ 

FOREMAN  AVAILABLE :  Prefer  Flor- 
ids.  35  years’  experience,  complete 
nnderatanding  all  phases  composing 
room,  married,  sober,  relieble.  Union 
•or  open  shop.  Inquiries  invited,  all 
replies  answemsd.  Box  814,  Editor  A 
Publisher.  _ _ 

_ Vwrioua  Departmewta 

PROOFREADERS.  Statistical  Clerks. 
Circulation  Inspector,  Proof  Press  Op¬ 
erators,  Editorial  Aaaistanta,  Experi¬ 
enced.  comi>etent  employees  available 
now  dne  to  susrpeMioo.  This  is  an  ex¬ 
cellent  opportunity  to  obtain  high 
caliber  perBomnel.  Write  to  Box  220, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 


By  Robert  U.  Brown 


Chicago  —  As  an  “addendum” 
to  his  talk  on  advertising  before 
the  Newspaper  Advertising  Execu¬ 
tives  Association  here  Tuesday, 
and  motivated  by  “an  impelling 
urge  to  get  something  off  my 
chest,”  Franklin  Bell,  director  of 
advertising  for  the  H.  J.  Heinz 
Company,  made  a  few  remarks 
that  will  be  of  interest  to  news¬ 
paper  editors. 

As  a  student  and  a  customer  of 
newspapers  who  has  bought  large 
quantities  of  newspaper  space  for 
40  years,  Mr.  Bell’s  criticism  of  “a 
growing  weakness  in  the  newspa¬ 
per  which  is  slowly  but  surely 
decimating  its  once  great  influ¬ 
ence”  is  worth  listening  to,  wheth¬ 
er  you  agree  with  it  or  not. 

Here  is  the  substance  of  what 
he  said: 

*  ♦  ♦ 

“It  is  not  news  to  you  that 
there  is  confusion  among  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  this  nation.  After  more 
than  a  decade  of  depression,  de¬ 
spair,  discouragement,  skepticism 
and  bewilderment,  we  have  no 
leaders,  no  leadership.  We  have 
the  greatest  facilities  for  communi¬ 
cation  the  world  has  ever  known, 
but  we  either  know  too  much 
jabout  our  public  figures  or  we 
know  too  little  to  have  confidence 
in  them. 

“The  blame,  1  think,  must  be 
charged  largely  to  public  relations 
counsellors  and  to  newspapers. 
The  public  relations  man — and  1 
am  one — performs  important  ser¬ 
vices.  He  interprets  businesses 
and  institutions  to  the  public  and 
vice  versa.  Ivy  Lee,  an  able  man, 
said  “The  attitudes  of  people  to¬ 
ward  institutions  seem  to  be  fixed 
by  what  those  institutions  do  and 
•say  as  public  citizens.”  1  do  not 
interpret  that  to  mean  'that  the 
public  relations  counsellor  should 
literally  dictate  what  the  business¬ 
man  should  say  in  his  public 
speeches. 

“Perhaps  it  is  an  extra-curricu¬ 
lar  activity,  but  the  fact  remains 
that  men  in  public  life  and  busi¬ 


ness  leaders  or  businessmen  who 
aspire  to  leadership,  are  relying 
on  counsel  to  write  their  speeches 
for  them.  I  am  on  the  mailing  list 
of  many.  Reprints  of  speeches  are 
distributed  widely,  not  so  much  to 
sell  an  idea  as  to  create  an  illusion 
about  the  individual.  The  speeches 
are  well  written,  but  they  do  not 
reflect  the  character,  personality, 
integrity  and  manner  of  the  men 
who  deliver  them. 

“1  heard  the  president  of  one  of 
the  largest  companies  in  the  world 
recently  address  an  overflow  audi¬ 
ence  of  the  most  influential  peo¬ 
ple  in  the  community.  The  speech 
was  innocuous,  it  was  dull,  and 
it  was  safe,  but  it  was  no  more 
like  the  man  who  delivered  it  than 
I  to  Hercules.  And  he  was  as  un¬ 
comfortable  in  reading  it  as  the 
audience  in  listening  to  it.  The 
artist  as  an  individual  is  unim¬ 
portant.  Only  his  performance, 
his  artistic  creation,  matters.  But 
leaders  are  evaluated  as  men.  The 
members  of  the  President’s  writing 
staff  are  freely  identified  in  the 
press. 

“Are  we  paying  more  heed  to 
rhetoric  than  to  ideas?  A  man 
who  has  the  capacity  for  leader¬ 
ship  is  articulate.  The  man  with 
a  message  can  make  himself  un¬ 
derstood.  We  want  to  know  about 
the  man.  as  we  know  and  revere 
Abraham  Lincoln  through  the 
words  of  Lincoln  carved  on  his 
memorial  and  imperishably  in  our 
hearts.  Or  did  he,  too,  have  a 
ghost  writer? 

“Some  years  ago  1  heard  Dr. 
Wolfe,  Pastor  of  the  Brick  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church  in  New  York  say, 
‘1  have  a  feeling  that  if  the  right 
man  came  along  and  caught  the 
spirit  of  the  times  and  uttered  it, 
you  would  see  a  complete  trans¬ 
formation  in  the  spiritual  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  American  people.  We 
are  ready  to  believe  in  ourselves.’ 

“So  do  I  believe. 

*  *  * 

“The  newspapers  are  losing 
their  potency  as  moulders  of  pub- 
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lie  opinion.  Absentee  ownership 
is  an  unfortunate  development  of 
recent  years.  Newspapers  are  es¬ 
tablished  like  every  other  business 
pnimarily  to  make  money,  and 
some  have  failed.  Economic  neces¬ 
sity  has  forced  some  newspapers 
to  merge  or  to  sell  to  outside  in¬ 
terests.  They  no  longer  have  an 
exclusive  home-town  interest. 

“However,  the  primary  cause  of 
the  newspaper’s  waning  influence 
is,  I  think,  due  to  the  almost  com¬ 
plete  relinquishing  of  editorial  re¬ 
sponsibility  to  the  syndicated  col¬ 
umnists.  The  so-called  power  ot 
the  press  consists  in  its  ability  to 
print  all  the  facts  and  both  side> 
of  every  question.  It  brings  things 
out  into  the  open.  That  power 
has  not  been  diminished.  The 
infinence  of  the  press  has  de¬ 
pended  upon  the  editorial  stature 
of  a  man.  Great  editors  have 
contributed  more  than  their  share 
to  the  development  of  our  country 
— agriculturally,  industrially,  po¬ 
litically,  spiritually.  They  have 
been  leaders  in  great  causes.  They 
have  themselves  been  great — Hor¬ 
ace  Greeley  (New  York  Tribune), 
Colonel  Waterson  ( Louisville 
Journal),  Joseph  Pulitzer  (St. 
Louis  Post-Dispatch),  William  Al¬ 
len  White  (Emporia  Gazette), 
Chester  Rowell  (Fresno  Republic¬ 
an  and  San  Francisco  Chronicle), 
Marshall  Dana  (Portland  Oregon 
Journal),  and  Grove  Patterson  (To¬ 
ledo  Blade).  Who  follows  in  their 
train? 

“I  hope  we  see  the  resurgence 
of  the  idea  of  personal,  individual, 
moral  responsibility — yours,  mine, 
the  business  executive,  the  news¬ 
paper  through  the  pen  of  its  own 
identified  and  respected  editor.  It 
isn’t  enough  to  pass  responsibility 
from  organization  to  organization 
— the  NAM,  the  CIO,  the  AFL, 
the  ANA,  the  AN  PA,  et  cetera,  et 
cetera,  ad  nauseum.  Or  to  the 
syndicated  columnists,  regardless 
of  their  unquestioned  talents. 

“We  have  become  too  cautious, 
too  tactful,  too  timid.  Responsible 
citizens,  living  in  an  atmosphere 
of  suspicion  are  afraid  to  say  what 
they  think.  We  give  greater  con¬ 
sideration  to  what  not  to  say  than 
to  what  ought  to  be  said.  I  com¬ 
mend  to  your  reading  and,  by  the 
grace  of  God,  to  your  heeding,  the 
philosophy  of  Cyrano  de  Berger¬ 
ac — 

“  ‘To  walk  in  my  own  way  and 
be  alone, 

Free,  with  an  eye  to  see  things 
as  they  are; 

A  voice  that  means  manhood 
— to  cock  my  hat 

Where  I  choose  .  .  . 

Never  to  make  a  line  1  have 
not  heard 

In  my  own  heart;  yet,  with  all 
modesty 

To  say:  “My  soul,  be  satisfied 
with  flowers. 

With  fruit,  with  weeds  even; 
but  gather  them 

In  the  one  garden  you  may 
call  your  own.’  ” 


_ _  f 

E  &  P  CALENDAR 

Feb.  1 — Pacific  Northwest  . 
Newspaper  Assn.,  annual  meet¬ 
ing.  Hotel  Multnomah,  Port¬ 
land,  Oregon. 

Feb.  8  —  California-Nevada 
A.  P.  Assn.,  annual  meeting, 
Coronado,  Calif. 

Feb.  8-9  —  Pennslyvania 
Newspaper  Publishers’  Assn., 
Display  Advertising  Confer¬ 
ence,  Penn  Harris  Hotel,  Har¬ 
risburg,  Penna. 

Feb.  8-9 — Northwest  Daily 
Press  Assn.,  meeting.  Radisson 
Hotel,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Feb.  8-10 — California  News- 
pajjer  Publishers  Assn.,  meet-  > 
ing.  Hotel  del  Coronado.  Cor¬ 
onado.  Calif. 

Feb.  9-10 — Newspaper  Ad¬ 
vertising  Clinic,  5th  annual, 
sponsored  by  Missouri  School 
of  Journalism  and  Missouri 
Newspaper  Advertising  Mana¬ 
gers  Assn.,  Columbia,  Mo. 

Feb.  10-12  —  New  York 
State  .Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors,  Winter  meeting.  Hotel 
Syracuse,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Feb.  11-12— AM.\  Market¬ 
ing  Conference,  Hotel  Statler, 

New  York  City. 

Feb.  14-16  —  NEA  annual 
Spring  meeting,  Park-Sheraton 
Hotel,  New  York  City. 

Feb.  15-16— Oregon  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Assn.,  semi¬ 
annual  meeting,  in  connection 
with  annual  Oregon  Press  con¬ 
ference,  Eugene,  Oregon. 

Feb.  16-17 — Mississippi  Val¬ 
ley  Classified  Advertising  Man¬ 
agers  Assn.,  16th  annual  meet¬ 
ing,  LaSalle  Hotel,  Chicago. 

Feb.  20-23  —  Georgia  Press 
Institute.  24th  annual.  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Georgia,  Athens,  Ga. 

Feb.  22-23  —  Oregon  Press 
conference,  33rd  annual,  spon¬ 
sored  jointly  by  University  of 
Oregon  school  of  journalism  1 

and  Oregon  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Assn.,  Eugene,  Ore.  | 

Feb.  22-23— ^uth  Carolina  j 

Press  Assn.,  annual  meeting.  v 

Columbia,  S.  C. 


U.P.  Gives  Tremaine 
Assistant  GM  Post 

Hugh  Baillie,  president  of  the  j 
United  Press,  announced  this  week 
the  appointment  of  Frank  Tre¬ 
maine  as  assistant  general  manager 
of  United  Press  newspictures,  with 
headquarters  in  New  York. 

Mr.  Tremaine  will  be  succeeded 
as  Los  Angeles  bureau  manager 
by  William  Best. 

Prior  to  being  manager  in  L^ 
Angeles,  Mr.  Tremaine  was  in 
charge  of  the  U.P.  bureaus  in 
Honolulu,  Tokyo  and  Mexico 
City.  He  was  a  combat  corre¬ 
spondent  all  through  the  war  with 
Japan.  He  joined  the  U.P.  in  Salt 
Lake  City  in  1936. 

Mr.  Best  has  been  night  mana¬ 
ger  of  the  Los  Angeles  and  San 
Francisco  Bureaus  and  acting  man¬ 
ager  of  the  U.P.  bureau  in  Lm 
Angeles  during  Mr.  Tremaine’s 
absences.  He  joined  the  U.P.  in 
1944  after  working  on  the  Minne¬ 
apolis  Star-Journal  and  Tribune. 
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Model  33  Users 

Will  Tell  You  Enthusiastically— 


U,  N.  Forces 
Entire  Frank 

The  U.  N.  comr 
revealed  today 
Iso, 


“IT’S  LIKE  HAVING 
SEVERAL  MACHINES  IN  ONE!” 


Meet  the  new  Linotype  Wide  Range  Model  33!  This  newly- 
engineered  machine  sets  a  wider  range  of  text  and  display 
type  sizes  than  any  other  four-magazine,  single-distributor 
composing  machine  made!  Hand  composition  is  immediately 
reduced,  capacity  increased;  in  fact,  the  Model  33  turns  out 
classified  and  news  matter  just  as  easily  as  heads  and  ad  dis¬ 
play.  Look  into  the  profit  possibilities  of  the  versatile  Wide 
Range  Model  33!  Ask  your  Linotype  Production  Engineer  for 
details.  Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company,  Brooklyn  5,  New 
York.  In  Canada,  Canadian  Linotype,  Limited,  Toronto  2b. 

(•  LINOTYPE 

Test  and  keadlina  eet  4ii  Linotjfpa  Spartan, 

Gothic  16  and  Textype  Familieu 


in  O.  S.  A. 


$1.10  Postpaid 
in  soilproof  heavy  paper 
cover 


$1.85  Postpaid 
in  durable,  heavy  library 
style  cloth  binding 


.  .  •  /or  city  rooms,  ad  agencies  and  research  departments 


Every  editor,  every  businessman,  student,  researcher — 
everybody  who  deals  in  facts — needs  a  new,  up-to-date 
WORLD  ALM.WAC!  And  this  year,  the  WORLD 
.AJvMANAC  brings  you  even  more  information,  more 
facts  about  a  greater  variety  of  subjects  than  you  can 
find  in  any  other  single-volume  reference  work! 

SEE  WHAT  YOU  GET!  A  day-by-day  listing  of 
the  highlights  of  1951,  covering  politics,  foreign  and 
domestic  affairs,  the  latest  population  figures,  thorough 
summaries  of  the  Korean  War,  the  (ireat  Debate, 
Senate  Crime  Investigating  Committee,  all  right  at 
your  fingertips,  interestingly  authoritatively  presented. 

Have  readily  available  an  accurate  report  of  politics  in 
the  last  twelve  months,  pointing  to  the  presidential 
campaign  of  1952.  Refer  to  valuable  statistics  on  party 
strategy,  tables  of  national  committees  and  important 
statements  on  the  issues  involved  in  the  forthcoming 
fxjlitical  controversy. 

You  can  see  at  a  glance  the  full  record  of  United 
Nations  activities  during  the  last  year.  Read  detailed 
accounts  of  U.  S.  Far  Eastern  policy;  of  the  trials  and 
indictments  of  C'ommunist  leaders  and  Red  spies,  and 
have  a  comprehensive  study  of  the  teen-age  narcotics 
menace  in  the  United  States. 

Lalx)r’s  activities  in  1951  are  reported  along  with  the 
latest  available  census  figures  for  the  United  States  and 
foreign  nations.  And  there  is  a  valuable,  up-to-date 
Sports  Section,  reviewing  all  major  sports  events  of 


the  last  year  and  listing  as  well  world  records,  Olympic 
championships  and  the  vital  statistics  of  all  major 
sports. 

ALL  THIS,  PLUS  more  new  facts  on  a  great  variety 
of  subjects,  and  all  the  standard  information  features 
that  have  been  such  an  important  part  of  the  WORLD 
ALMANAC  for  67  years,  revised  and  brought  up-to- 
date,  making  this  year’s  edition  even  more  valuable  to 
you! 

Buy  one  copy  for  your  office  and  one  for  your 
PERSONAL  LIBRARY!  Whether  you  choose  the 
paper-bound  or  the  handsome  library-bound  edi¬ 
tion,  the  WORLD  ALMANAC  will  be  an  import¬ 
ant  addition  to  your  library.  It  will  be  one  of  the 
most-used  books  in  your  home,  a  handy  time  and 
work  saver  for  every  member  of  the  family! 

I - ! 

I  Th«  World  Almanac,  Dept.  EP  I 

I  125  Barclay  St..  Naw  York  15,  N.  Y.  I 

I  Enclosed  $ . for  the  following  1951  World  Almanacs  I 

’  . copies  Paper  Bound  @  $1.10  each  ' 

I  . copies  Cloth  Bound  @  $1.85  each  ■ 

I  Above  prices  include  postage  anywhere  in  the  U.  S.  | 

•  NAME 

I  ADDRESS 

I  CITY 

'  STATE 
I _ 


ZONE 


